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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 
CHAPTER ZXI.—-THE LIFE-BOAT. | yourself, not in a little cottage kitchen, as you ex- 
) HE next day | pected, but in a waste- looking space, that seemed to 
rose glorious. have forgotten the use for which it had been built. 
Indeed, early | There was a sort of loft along one side of it, and it 
asthe sun rose, was heaped with indescribable lumber-looking stuff, 
I saw him rise | with here and there a hint at possible machinery. 
—saw him, | The place had been a mill for grinding corn, and its 
from the down | wheel had been driven by the stream which had run 
above the for ages in the hollow of which I have already spoken. 
house, over | But when the canal came to be constructed, the stream 
the land to the | had to be turned aside from its former course, and 
eastandnorth, | indeed was now employed upon occasion to feed the 
- ascend trium- | canal; so that the mill of necessity had fallen into 
, phant into his | disuse and decay. Crossing this floor, you entered 
| own light, | another door, and turning sharp to the left, went down 
, which had | a fewstepsof a ladder sort of stair, and after knocking 
/ prepared the , your hat against a beam, emerged in the comfortable 
+ way for him ; | quaint little cottage kitchen you had expected earlier. 
while the A cheerful though small fire burns in the grate—for 
clouds that} even here the hearth-fire -has vanished ‘from the 
hung over the | records of cottage-life—and is pleasant here even 
sea glowed out | in the height of summer, though it is counted needful 
_ with a faint | only for cooking purposes. The ceiling, which con- 
’ flush, as an- | sists only of the joists and the boards that floor the 
ticipating the bedroom above, is so low, that necessity, if not polite- 
hour when the west should clasp the declining ness, would compel you to take off your already- 
glory in a richer though less dazzling splendour, bruised hat. Some of these joists, you will find, are 
and shine out the bride of the bridegroom east, made further useful by supporting each a shelf, before 
which behold each other from afar across the interven- which hangs a little curtain of printed cotton, con- 
ing world, and never mingle but in the sight of the cealing the few stores and postponed eatables of the 
eyes. The clear pure light of the morning made me house—forming, in fact, both store-room and larder of 
long for the truth in my heart, which alone could make the family. On the walls hang several coloured 
me pure and clear as the morning, tune me up to the prints, and within a deep glazed frame the figure ot 
concert-pitch of the nature around me. And the wind a ship:in full dress, carved in rather high relief in 
that blew from the sunrise made me hope in the God sycamore. 
who had first breathed into my nostrils the breath of | AsI now entered, Mrs. Coombes rose from a high- 
life, that he would at length so fill me with his breath, backed settle near the fire, and bade me good morning 
his wind, his spirit, that I should think only his with a courtesy. 
thoughts and live his life, finding therein my own life,| ‘‘ What a lovely day it is, Mrs. Coombes! It is 
only glorified infinitely. |so bright over the sea,” I said, going to the one 

After breakfast and prayers, I would go to the | little window which looked out on the great Atlantic, 
church to await the arrival of my new acquaintance , “‘ that one almost expects a great merchant navy to 
the smith. In order to obtain entrance, I had, how- | come sailing into Kilkhay ate to the water’s edge 
ever, to go to the cottage of the sexton. This was | with silks, ‘and i ivory, and spices, and apes, and pea- 
not my first visit there, so that I may now venture to | cocks, like the ships of Solomon that we read about— 
take my reader with me. To reach the door, I had to | just as the sun gets up to the noonstead.” 
cross a hollow by a bridge, built, for the sake of the Before I record her answer, I turn to my reader, 
road, over what had once been the course of a rivulet | who in the spirit accompanies me, and have a little 
from the heights above. Now it was a kind of little | talk with him. I always make it a rule to speak 
glen, or what would in Scotland be called a den, I| freely with the less as with the more educated 
think, grown with grass and wild flowers and ferns, | of my friends. I never talk down to them, except I 
some of them rare and fine. The roof of the cottage | be expressly explaining something to them. The law 
came down to the road, and, until you came quite | of the world is as the law of the family. Those chil- 
near, you could not but wonder where the body that | dren grow much the faster who hear all that is going 
supported this head could be. But you soon saw that | on in the house. Reaching ever above themselves, 
the ground fell suddenly away, leaving a bank against | they arrive at an understanding at fifteen which, in the 
which the cottage was built. Crossing a garden of | usual way of things, they would not reach before five- 
the smallest, the principal flowers of which were the | and-twenty or thirty; and this in a natural way, and 
stonecrop on its walls, by a flag-paved path, you | without any necessary in ae except such as 
entered the building, and. to your surprise, found | may belong to their parents. Therefore I always 

IV.—24. 
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spoke to the poor and uneducated, as to my own 
people, freely, not much caring whether I should be 
quite understood or not; for I believed in influences 
not to be measured by the measure of the under- 
standing. 

But what was the old woman’s answer? It was 
this :— 

‘*T know, sir. And when I was as young as you” 
—I was not so very young, my reader may well think | 
—‘‘I thought like that about the sea myself. Every- 
thing come from the sea. For my boy Willie he du, 
bring me home the beautifullest parrot and the talk- | 
ingest you ever sce, and the red shawl all worked over 
with flowers: I’ll show it to you some day, sir, when | 
you have time. He made that ship you see in the | 
frame there, sir, all with his own knife, out on a bit | 
o’ wood that he got at the Marishes, as they calls it, 
sir—a bit of an island somewheres in the great sea. | 
But the parrot’s gone dead like the rest “of them, ! 
sir.—Where am I? and what am I talking about?” 
she added, looking down at her knitting as if she 
had dropped a stitch, or rather as if she had for- 
gotten what she was making, and therefore what was | 
to come next. | 

‘* You were telling me how you used to think of the 
sea——” 

‘When I was as young as you. I remember, sir. 
Well, that lasted a long time—lasted till my third boy | 
fell asleep in the wide ‘water; for it du call it falling | 
asleep, don’t it, sir?” 

‘*The Bible certainly does,” I answered. 

‘It’s the Bible I be meaning, of course,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘ Well, after that, but I don’t know what | 
began it, only I did begin to think about the sea as | 





| 


The first thing I observed was the blacksmith waiting 
for me at the church door. 

Now that I saw him in the full light of day, and 
now that he wore his morning face upon which the 
blackness of labour had not yet gathered, I could see 
more plainly how far he was from well. There wasa 
flush on his thin cheek by which the less used exercise 
of walking revealed his inward weakness, and the 
light in his eyes had something of the far-country in 


| them—‘‘ the light that never was on sea or shore.” 


But his speech was cheerful, for he had been walking 
in the light of this world, and that had done some- 
| eeawe to make the light within him shine a little more 
freely. 

‘* How do you find yourself to-day?” I asked. 

‘* Quite well, sir, I thank you,” he answered. “A 
day like this does a man good. But,” he added, and 
his countenance fell, ‘‘the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” 

“It may know it too much,” I returned, ‘just 
because it refuses to let a stranger intermeddle there- 
with.” 

He made noreply. I turned the key in the great 
lock, and the iron-studded oak opened and let us into 
the solemn gloom. 

It did not require many minutes to make the man 
understand what I wanted of him, 

‘““We must begin at the bells and work down,” 
said. 

So we went up into the tower, where, with the help 
of a candle I fetched for him from the cottage, he 
made a good many minute measurements; found that 
carpenter’s work was necessary for the adjustment of 
the hammers and cranks and the leading of the rods, 


he 


something that took away things and didn’t bring | undertook the management of the whole, and in the 


them no more. 
so blue after that, and she give me the shivers. 


And somehow or other she never look | course of an hour and a half went home to do what 
But | had to be done before any fixing could be commenced, 


now, sir, she always looks to me like one o’ the shin- | assuring me that he had no doubt of bringing the job 


ing ones that come to fetch the pilgrims. 
heard tell of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ I daresay, sir, | 
among the poor people ; for they du say it was written | 
by a tinker, though there be a power o’ good things in | 
it that I think the ; gentle folk would like if they knowed 
it.” 

**T do know the book—nearly as well as I know the 
Bible,” I answered; ‘‘ and the shining ones are very 
beautiful in it. I am glad you can think of the sea 
that way.” 


‘*Tt’s looking in at the window all day as I go about | 


the house,” she answered, ‘‘and all night too when 
I’m asleep; and if I hadn’t learned to think of it that 
way, it would have driven me mad, I du believe. I 
was forced to think that way about it, or not think at 
all. And that wouldn’t be easy, with the sound of it 
in your ears the last thing at night and the first thing 
in the morning.” 

“The truth of things is indeed the only refuge 
from the look of things,” I replied. ‘‘But now I 
want the key of the church, if you will trust me with 
it, for I have something to do there this morning ; and 
the key of the tower as well, if you please.” 

With her old smile, ripened only by age, she reached 
the ponderous keys from the nail where they hung, 
and gave them into my hand. I left her in the shadow 











of her dwelling, and stepped forth into the sunlight. | 





You’ve | to a satisfactory conclusion, although the force of the 


blow on the bell would doubtless have to be regulated 
_ afterwards by repeated trials. 

“In a fortnight, I hope you will be able to play a 
tune to the parish, sir,” he added as he took his leave. 

I resolved, if possible, to know more of the man, 
and find out his trouble, if haply I might be able to 
give him any comfort, for I was all but certain that 
there was a deeper cause for his gloom than the state 
of his health. 

When he was gone I stood with the key of the 
church in my hand, and looked about me. Nature at 
least was in glorious health—sunshine in her eyes, 
light fantastic cloud-images passing through her 


| brain, her breath coming and going in soft breezes 


perfumed with the scents of meadows and wild flowers, 
and her green robe shining in the motions of her glad- 
ness. I turned to lock the church door, though in my 
heart I greatly disapproved of locking the doors of 
churches, and only did so now because it was not my 
church, and I had no business to force my opinions upon 
other customs. But whenI turned I received a kind of 
questioning shock. There was the fallen world, as men 
call it, shining in glory and gladness, because God 
was there: here was the way unto the lost Paradise, 
yea, the door into an infinitely higher Eden than that 
ever had or ever could have been, iron-clamped and 
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riveted, gloomy and low-browed like the entrance to a | the broken waves, then it looked quite another thing. 
sepulchre, and surrounded with the grim heads of | The motion of the waters laid hold upon her, and soon 
grotesque monsters of the deep. What did it mean? | tossed her fearfully, now revealing the whole of her 
There was contrast enough to require harmonizing, or | capacity on the near side of one of their slopes, now. 
if that might not be, then accounting for. Perhaps it | hiding her whole bulk in one of their hollows beyond. 
was enough to say that although God made both the | She, careless as a child in the troubles of the world, 


kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, yet the | floated about amongst them with what appeared too - 


symbol of the latter was the work of man, and might |} much buoyancy for the promise of a safe return. 
not altogether correspond to God’s idea of the matter. | Again and again she was driven from her course 
I turned away thoughtful and went through the church- | towards the low rocks on the other side of the bay, 
yard with my eye on the graves.  ~ and again and again returned to disport herself, like 
But as I left the churchyard, still looking to the | a sea-animal, as it seemed, upon the backs of the wild, 
earth, the sound of voices reached my ear. I looked | rolling, and bursting billows. 
up. There, down below me, at the foot of the high ‘‘Can she go no further!” I asked. of the captain 
bank on which I stood, lay a gorgeous shining thing | of the coastguard, whom I found standing by my side. 
upon the bosom of the canal, full of men, and sur- | «Not without some danger,” he answered. 
rounded by men, women, and children, delighting in ‘¢ What, then, must it be in a storm!” I remarked. 
its beauty. I had never seen such a thing before, but ‘Then of course,” he returned, ‘‘they must take 
I knew at once, as if by instinct, which of course it | their chance. But there is no good in running risks 
could not have been, that it was the life-boat. Butin for nothing. That swell is quite enough for exercise.” 
its gorgeous colours, red and white and green, it looked | ‘‘ But is it enough to accustom them to face the 
more like the galley that bore Cleopatra to Actium. danger that will come?” I asked. 
Nor, floating so light on the top of the water, and ‘With danger comes courage,” said the old sailor. 
broad in the beam withal, curved upward and orna-| ‘‘ Were you ever afraid ?”’ 
mented at stern and stem, did it look at all like a | ‘*No, sir. » I don’t think I ever was afraid. Yes, I 
creature formed to battle with the fierce elements. A , believe I was once for one moment, no more, when I 
pleasure boat for floating between river banks, it fell from the maintop-gallant yard, and felt myself 
seemed, drawn by swans mayhap, and regarded in its falling. But it was soon over, for I only fell into the 
course by’ fair eyes from green terrace-walks, or oriel , maintop. I was expecting the smash on deck when I 
windows of ancient houses on verdant lawns. Ten men | was brought up there. But,” he resumed, ‘‘ I don’t 
sat on the thwarts, and one in the stern by the yet use- | care much about the life-boat. My rockets are worth 
less rudder, while men and boys drew the showy thing | a good deal more, as you may see, sir, before the 
by a rope downward to the lock-gates. The men in the | winter is over; for seldom does a winter pass without 
boat wore blue jerseys, but you could see little of the | at least two or three wrécks close by here on this coast. 
colour for strange unshapely things that they wore | The full force of the Atlantic breaks here, sir. I have 
above them, like an armour cut out of a row of organ | seen a life-boat—not that one—she’s done nothing 
pipes. They were their cork-jackets. For every man | yet—pitched stern overstem; not capsized, you know, 
had to be made into a life-boat himself. I descended | sir, in the ordinary way, but struck by a wave be- 
the bank, and stood on the edge of the canal as it | hind while she was just hanging in the balance on the 
drew near. Then I saw that every oar was loosely | knife-edge of a wave, and fiung a somerset, as I say, 
but firmly fastened to the rowlock, so that it could | stern over stem, and four of her men lost.” 
be dropped and caught again ina moment; and that| While we spoke I saw on the pier-head the tall 
the gay sides of the unwieldly looking creature were | figure of the painter looking earnestly at the boat. 
festooned with ropes from the gunwale, for the men to | I thought he was regarding it chiefly from an artistic 
lay hold of when she capsized, for the earlier custom | point of view, but I became aware before long that 
of fastening the men to their seats had been quite | that would not have been consistent with the character 
given up, because their weight under the water would | of Charles Percivale. He had been, I learned after- 
prevent the boat from righting itself again, and the | wards, a crack oarsman at Oxford, and had belonged 
men could not come to the surface. Now they had} to the University boat, so that he had some almost 
a better chance in their freedom, though why they | class-sympathy with the doings of the crew. 
should not be loosely attached to the boat, I donot} Ina little while the boat sped swiftly back, entcred 
quite see. the lock, was lifted above the level of the storm- 
They towed the shining thing through the upper | heaved ocean, and floated up the smooth canal calmly 
gate of the lock, and slowly she sank from my | asif she had never known what trouble was. Away 
sight, and for some moments was no more to be seen, | up to the pretty little Tudor-fashioned house in which 
for I had remained standing where first she passed | she lay—one could almost fancy dreaming of storms 
me. All at once there she was beyond the covert | to come—she went, as softly as if moved only by her 
of the lock-head, abroad and free, fleeting from | ‘‘ own sweet will,” in the calm consolation for her im- 
the strokes of ten swift oars over the still waters | prisonment of having tried her strength, and found 
of the bay towards the waves that roared further. out | therein good hope of success for the time when she 
where the ground-swell was broken by the rise of the | should rush to the rescue of men from that to which, 
sandy coast. There was no vessel in danger now, as|as a monster that begets monsters, she a watching 
the talk of the spectators informed me ; it was only | Perseis, lay ready to offer battle. The poor little boat 
for exercise and show that they went out. It seemed | lying in her little house watching the ocean, was 
all child’s play for a time; but when they got among | something significant in my eyes, and not less so afier 
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spoke to the poor and uneducated, as to my own 
people, freely, not much caring whether I should be 
quite understood or not; for I believed in influences 
not to be measured by the measure of the under- 
standing. . 

But what was the old woman’s answer? It was 
this :— 

‘*T know, sir. And when I was as young as you” 
—I was not so very young, my reader may well think | 











The first thing I observed was the blacksmith waiting 
for me at the church door. 

Now that I saw him in the full light of day, and 
now that he wore his morning face upon which the 
blackness of labour had not yet gathered, I could see 
more plainly how far he was from well. There was a 
flush on his thin cheek by which the less used exercise 
of walking revealed his inward weakness, and the 
light in his eyes had something of the far-country in 


—‘‘I thought like that about the sea myself. Every- | them—‘‘the light that never was on sea or shore.” 
thing come from the sea. For my boy Willie he du | But his speech was cheerful, for he had been walking 
bring me home the beautifullest parrot and the talk- in the light of this world, and that had done some- 
ingest you ever sce, and the red shawl all worked over | thing to make the light within him shine a little more 
with flowers: I'll show it to you some day, sir, when | freely. 


you have time. He made that ship you see in the | 
frame there, sir, all with his own knife, out on a bit | 


‘* How do you find yourself to-day ?” I asked. 


‘* Quite well, sir, I thank you,” he answered. “A 


o’ wood that he got at the Marishes, as they calls it, | day like this doesa man good. But,” he added, and 
sir—a bit of an island somewheres in the great sea. | his countenance fell, ‘“‘the heart knoweth its own 
But the parrot’s gone dead like the rest of them, | bitterness.” 


sir.—Where am 1? and what am I talking about?” | 


‘It may know it too much,” I returned, “just 


she added, looking down at her knitting as if she | because it refuses to let a stranger intermeddle there- 
had dropped a stitch, or rather as if she had for- | with.” 


gotten what she was making, and therefore what was , 
to come next. 


He made noreply. I turned the key in the great 


| lock, and the iron-studded oak opened and let us into 


«You were telling me how you used to think of the | the solemn gloom. 


” 


sea—— 


It did not require many minutes to make the man 


‘“When I was as young as you. I remember, sir. | understand what I wanted of him. 


Well, that lasted a long time—lasted till my third boy | 


‘*We must begin at the bells and work down,” he 


fell asleep in the wide water; for it du call it falling | said. 


asleep, don’t it, sir?” 
‘*The Bible certainly does,” I answered. 


So we went up into the tower, where, with the help 
of a candle I fetched for him from the cottage, he 


“It’s the Bible I be meaning, of course,” she re- | made a good many minute measurements; found that 


turned. 


‘Well, after that, but I don’t know what | carpenter’s work was necessary for the adjustment of 


began it, only I did begin to think about the sea as | the hammers and cranks and the leading of the rods, 
something that took away things and didn’t bring | undertook the management of the whole, and in the 


them no more. 
so blue after that, and she give me the shivers. 
now, sir, she always looks to me like one o’ the shin- 
ing ones that come to fetch the pilgrims. 


You’ve | 


And somehow or other she never look | course of an hour and a half went home to do what 
But | had to be done before any fixing could be commenced, 


assuring me that he had no doubt of bringing the job 
to a satisfactory conclusion, although the force of the 


heard tell of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ I daresay, sir, | blow on the bell would doubtless have to be regulated 


among the poor people ; for they du say it was written | afterwards by repeated trials. 


by a tinker, though there be a power o’ good things in 


! 


‘In a fortnight, I hope you will be able to play a 


it that I think the gentle folk would like if they knowed , tune to the parish, sir,” he added as he took his leave. 


it ” 


I resolved, if possible, to know more of the man, 


**T do know the book—nearly as well as I know the , and find out his trouble, if haply I might be able to 
Bible,” I answered ; ‘‘ and the shining ones are very | give him any comfort, for I was all but certain that 


beautiful in it. 
that way.” 

‘It’s looking in at the window all day as I go about 
the house,” she answered, “and all night too when 
I’m asleep; and if I hadn’t learned to think of it that 
way, it would have driven me mad, I du believe. I 
was forced to think that way about it, or not think at 
all. And that wouldn’t be easy, with the sound of it 
in your ears the last thing at night and the first thing 
in the morning.” 

‘The truth of things is indeed the only refuge 
from the look of things,” I replied. ‘‘But now I 
want the key of the church, if you will trust me with 
it, for I have something to do there this morning ; and 
the key of the tower as well, if you please.” 

With her old smile, ripened only by age, she reached 
the ponderous keys from the nail where they hung, 
and gave them into my hand. I left her in the shadow 
of her dwelling, and stepped forth into the sunlight. 


I am glad you can think of the sea 





| ever had or eyer could have been, iron-clamped and 


there was a deeper cause for his gloom than the state 
of his health. 

When he was gone I stood with the key of the 
church in my hand, and looked about me. Nature at 
least was in glorious health—sunshine in her eyes, 
light fantastic cloud-images passing through her 
brain, her breath coming and going in soft breezes 
perfumed with the scents of meadows and wild flowers, 
and her green robe shining in the motions of her glad- 
ness. I turned to lock the church door, though in my 
heart I greatly disapproved of locking the doors of 
churches, and only did so now because it was not my 
church, and I had no business to force my opinions upon 
other customs. But whenI turned I received a kind of 
questioning shock. There was the fallen world, as men 
call it, shining in glory and gladness, because God 
was there: here was the way unto the lost Paradise, 
yea, the door into an infinitely higher Eden than that 
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riveted, gloomy and low-browed like the entrance to a | the broken waves, then it looked quite another thing. 
sepulchre, and surrounded with the grim heads of | The motion of the waters laid hold upon her, and soon 
grotesque monsters of the deep. What did it mean? | tossed her fearfully, now revealing the whole of her 
There was contrast enough to require harmonizing, or | capacity on the near side of one of their slopes, now: 
if that might not be, then accounting for. Perhaps it | hiding her whole bulk in one of their hollows beyond. 


|| was enough to say that although God made both the | She, careless as a child in the troubles of the world, 











| kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, yet the | floated about amongst them with what appeared too 


symbol of the latter was the work of man, and might | much buoyancy for the promise of a safe return. 
not altogether correspond to God’s idea of the matter. | Again and again she was driven from her course 
I turned away thoughtful and went through the church- | towards the low rocks on the other side of the bay, 
yard with my eye on the grayes. and again and again returned to disport herself, like 
But as I left the churchyard, still looking to the | a sea-animal, as it seemed, upon the backs of the wild, 
earth, the sound of voices reached my ear. I looked | rolling, and bursting billows. 
up. There, down below me, at the foot of the high ‘*Can she go no further!” I asked. of the captain 
bank on which I stood, lay a gorgeous shining thing | of the coastguard, whom I found standing by my side. 
upon the bosom of the canal, full of men, and sur- ‘‘ Not without some danger,” he answered. 
rounded by men, women, and children, delighting in _—- What, then, must it be in a storm!” I remarked. 
its beauty. I had never seen such a thing before, but; ‘Then of course,” he returned, “they must take 
I knew at once, as if by instinct, which of course it their chance. But there is no good in running risks 
| 





could not have been, that it was the life-boat. Butin for nothing. That swell is quite enough for exercise.” 
its gorgeous colours, red and white and green, it looked | ‘‘ But is it enough to accustom them to face the 
more like the galley that bore Cleopatra to Actium. | danger that will come?” I asked. 
Nor, floating so light on the top of the water, and ‘With danger comes courage,” said the old sailor. 
broad in the beam withal, curved upward and orna-| ‘‘ Were you ever afraid ?”’ 
mented at stern and stem, did it look at all like a, ‘No, sir. I don’t think T ever was afraid. Yes, I 
creature formed to battle with the fierce elements. A , believe I was once for one moment, no more, when I 
pleasure boat for floating between river banks, it fell from the maintop-gallant yard, and felt myself 
seemed, drawn by swans mayhap, and regarded in its falling. But it was soon over, for I only fell into the 
course by’ fair eyes from green terrace-walks, or oriel , maintop. I was expecting the smash on deck when I 
windows of ancient houses on verdant lawns. Ten men was brought up there. But,” he resumed, ‘‘ I don’t 
sat on the thwarts, and one in the stern by the yet use- | care much about the life-boat. My rockets are worth 
less rudder, while men and boys drew the showy thing | a good deal more, as you may see, sir, before the 
by a rope downward to the lock-gates. The men in the | winter is over; for seldom does a winter pass without 
boat wore blue jerseys, but you could see little of the | at least two or three wrécks close by here on this coast. 
colour for strange unshapely things that they wore | The full force of the Atlantic breaks here, sir. I have 
above them, like an armour cut out of a row of organ | seen a life-boat—not that one—she’s done nothing 
pipes. They were their cork-jackets. For every man | yet—pitched stern overstem ; not capsized, you know, 
had to be made into a life-boat himself. I descended | sir, in the ordinary way, but struck by a wave be- 
the bank, and stood on the edge of the canal as it | hind while she was just hanging in the balance on the 
drew near. Then I saw that every oar was loosely | knife-edge of a wave, and flung a somerset, as I say, 
but firmly fastened to the rowlock, so that it could | stern over stem, and four of her men lost.” 
be dropped and caught again ina moment; and that} While we spoke I saw on the pier-head the tall 
the gay sides of the unwieldly looking creature were | figure of the painter looking earnestly at the boat. 
festooned with ropes from the gunwale, for the men to | I thought he was regarding it chiefly from an artistic 
lay hold of when she capsized, for the earlier custom | point of view, but I became aware before long that 
of fastening the men to their seats had been quite | that would not have been consistent with the character 
given up, because their weight under the water would | of Charles Percivale. He had been, I learned after- 
prevent the boat from righting itself again, and the | wards, a crack oarsman at Oxford, and had belonged 
men could not come to the surface. Now they had| to the University boat, so that he had some almost 
a better chance in their freedom, though why they | class-sympathy with the doings of the crew. 
should not be loosely attached to the boat, I donot| Ina little while the boat sped swiftly back, entered 
quite see. the lock, was lifted above the level of the storm- 
They towed the shining thing through the upper | heaved ocean, and floated up the smooth canal calmly 
gate of the lock, and slowly she sank from my | asifshe had never known what trouble was. Away 
sight, and for some moments was no more to be seen, | up to the pretty little Tudor-fashioned house in which 
for I had remained standing where first she passed | she lay—one could almost fancy dreaming of storms 
me. All at once there she was beyond the covert | to come—she went, as softly as if moved only by her 
of the lock-head, abroad and free, fleeting from | ‘‘ own sweet will,” in the calm consolation for her im- 
the strokes of ten swift oars over the still waters | prisonment of having tried her strength, and found 
of the bay towards the waves that roared further. out | therein good hope of success for the time when she 
where the ground-swell was broken by the rise of the | should rush to the rescue of inen from that to which, 
sandy coast. There was no vessel in danger now, as|as a monster that begets monsters, she a watching 
the talk of the spectators informed me ; it was only | Perseis, lay ready to offer batile. The poor little boat 
for exercise and show that they went out. It seemed | lying in her little house watching the ocean, was 
all child’s play for a time; but when they got among | something significant in my eyes, and not less so afier 
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what came in the course of changing seasons and 
gathered storms. 

All this time I had the keys in my hand, and now 
went back to the cottage to restore them to their place 
upon the wall. When I entered, there was a young | 
woman of a sweet interesting countenance talking to 
Mrs. Coombes. Now as it happened, I had never yet | 
seen the daughter who lived with her, and thought 
this was she. | 

‘‘T’ve found your daughter at last then?” I said, 
approaching them. 

‘“Not yet, sir. She goes out to work, and her | 
hands be pretty full at present. But this be almost | 
my daughter, sir,” she added. ‘This is my next | 
daughter, Mary Trehern, from the south. She’s got 
a place near by, to be near her mother that is to be, 
that’s me.” 

Mary was hanging her head and blushing, as the | 
old woman spoke. 

‘“‘T understand,” I said. ‘‘And when are you going | 
to get your new mother, Mary? Soon, I hope.” 

But she gave me no reply—only hung her head 
lower and blushed deeper. 

Mrs. Coombes spoke for her. | 

‘*She’s shy, you see, sir. But if she was to speak 
her mind, she would ask you whether you wouldn’t 
marry her and Willie when he comes home from his 
next voyage.” 

Mary’s hands were trembling now, and she turned | 
half away. 

‘* With all my heart,” I said. 

The girl tried to turn towards me, but could not. 
I looked at her face alittle more closely. Through 


all its tremor, there was a look of constancy that 


greatly pleased me. I tried to make her speak. 

‘** When do you expect Willie home ?” I said. | 

She made a little gasp and murmur, but no articu- | 
late words came. 

**Don’t be frightened, Mary,” 
I found she always called her. 
won’t be sharp with you.’ 

She lifted a pair of soft brown eyes with one glance | 
and a smile, and then sank them again. | 

** He'll be home in about a month, we think,” an- | 
swered the mother. ‘‘She’s a good ship he’s aboard | 
of, and makes good voyages.” | 

‘¢ Tt is time to think about the banns, then,” I said. 

‘* Tf you please, sir,” said the mother. 

‘* Just come to me about it, and I will attend to it 
—when you think proper.” 

Ne thought I could hear a murmured ‘‘ Thank you, 

” from the girl, but I could not be ccrtain that 

ia spoke. I shook hands with them, and went for a 
stroll on the other side of the bay. 


said her mother, as | 
“The gentleman 


CHAPTER XXII.—MR. PERCIVALE. 


Wuen I reached home I found that Connie was 
already on her watch tower. For while I was away, 
they had carried her out that she might see the life- 
boat. I followed her, and found the whole family about 
her couch, and with them Mr. Percivale, who was 
showing her some sketches that he had made in bee 
neighbourhood. Connie knew nothing of drawing 
but. she seemed to me always to catch the feeling of 0 a 
thing. Her remarks therefore were generally worth | 


;and yet decidedly, 


| differences in mothers as in girls. 


| free from frolic or eagerness. 
| noting as well that Mr. Percivale’s eyes followed her. 
| What I felt or fancied is of no consequence to any- 
| body. 


listening to, and Mr. Percivale was evidently interested 
in them. Wynnie stood behind Connie, looking over 
her shoulder at the drawing in her hand. 

‘‘ How do you get that shade of green?” I heard 
her ask as I came up. 

And then Mr. Percivale proceeded to tell her ; from 
which beginning they went on to other things, till 
Mr. Percivale said— 

‘‘ But it is hardly fair, Miss Walton, to criticize my 


| work while you keep your own under cover.” 


‘‘T wasn’t criticizing, Mr. Percivale: was I, Connie?” 

‘‘T didn’t hear her make a single remark, Mr. Per- 
civale,” said Connie, taking her sister’s side. 

To my surprise they were talking away with the 
young man as if they had known him for years, and my 
wife was seated at the foot of the couch, apparently 
taking no exception to the suddenness of the intimacy, 
Tam afraid, when I think of it, that a good many springs 


| would be missing from the world’s history if they might 


not flow till the papas gave their wise consideration to 


| everything about the course they were to take. 


“J think, though,” added Connie, ‘it is only : fair 


| that Mr. Perciy ale should see your work, Wynnie.’ 


‘‘Then I will fetch my portfolio, if Mr. Percivale 
will promise to remember that I have no opinion of it. 
At the same time, if I could do what I wanted to do, 
I think I should not be ashamed of showing my 
drawings even to him.” 

And now I was surprised to find how like grown 
women my daughters could talk. To me they always 
spoke like the children they were; but when I 


heard them now it seemed as if they had started 


all at once into ladies experienced in the ways of 
society. There they were chatting lightly, airily, 
a slight tone of badinage inter- 
woven, with a young man of grace and dignity, whom 
they had only seen once before, and who had advanced 


| no ‘farther, with Connie at least, than a stately bow. 


They had, however, been a whole hour together before 


'T arrived, and their mother had been with them all the 


| time, which gives great courage to good girls, while, 
I am told, it shuts the mouths of the sly sort. But 
then it must be remembered that there are as great 
And besides, I be- 
lieve wise girls have an instinct about men that all the 
experience of other men cannot overtake. But yet, 
again, there are many girls foolish enough to mistake 


| a mere impulse for instinct, and vanity for insight. 


As Wynnie spoke, she turned and went back to the 
house to fetch some of her work. Now, had she been 
going a message for me, she would halve gone like the 
wind ; but on this occasion she stepped along in a 
stately manner, far from devoid of grace, but equally 
And I could not help 


I do not think, even if I were writing an 
autobiography, I should be forced to tell ali about 
myself. But an autobiography is further from my 


| fancy, however much I may have trenched upon its 


limits, than any other form of literature with which I 
am acquainted. 
She was not long in returning, however, though 
| she came back with ‘the same dignified motion. 
‘‘There is really nothing worth either showing or 
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concealing,” she said to Mr. Percivale, as she handed 
him the portfolio, to help himself, as it were. She then 
turned away, as if a little feeling of shyness had come 
over her, and began to look for something to do about 
Connie. I could see that, although she had hitherto 
been almost indifferent about the merit of her drawings, 
she had a new-born wish that they might not appear 
altogether contemptible in the eyes of Mr. Percivale. 
And I saw, too, that Connie’s wide eyes were taking 
in everything. It was wonderful how Connie’s depri- 
yations had made her keen in observing. Now she 
hastened to her sister’s rescue even from such a slight 
inconvenience as the shadow of embarrassment in 
which she found herself—perhaps from having seen 
some unusual expression in my face, of which I was 
unconscious, though conscious enough of what might 
have occasioned such. 

‘Give me your hand, Wynnie,” said Connie, ‘“‘ and 
help me to move one inch further on my side. I may 
move just that much on my side, mayn’t I, papa ?” 

‘‘T think you had better not, my dear, if you can 
do without it,” I answered; for the doctor’s injunc- 
tions had been strong. _ 

‘*Very well, papa; but I feel as if it would do me 
good.” 

‘‘Mr. Turner will be here next week, you know; 
and you must try to stick to his rules till he comes to 
see you. Perhaps he will let you relax a little.” 

Connie smiled very sweetly and lay still, while 
Wynnie stood holding her hand. 

Meantime Mr. Percivale, having received the draw- 
ings, had walked away with them towards what they 
called the storm tower—alittle building standing square 
to the points of the compass, from little lancet windows 
in which the coastguard could see with their telescopes 
along the coast on both sides and far out tosea. This 
tower stood on the very edge of the cliff, but behind 
it there was a steep descent, to reach which apparently 
he went round the tower and disappeared. He eyvi- 
dently wanted to make a leisurely examination of the 
drawings—somewhat formidable for Wynnie, I thought. 
At the same time, it impressed me favourably with 
regard to the young man that he was not inclined to 
pay a set of stupid and untrue compliments the 
instant the portfolio was opened, but, on the contrary, 
in order to speak what was real about them, would 
take the trouble to make himself in some adequate 
measure acquainted with them. I therefore, to 
Wynnie’s relief, I fear, strolled after him, seeing no 
harm in taking a peep at his person, while he 
was taking a peep at my daughter’s mind. I went 
round the tower to the other side, and there saw 
him at a little distance below me, but further out 
on a great rock that overhung the sea, connected 
with the cliff by a long narrow isthmus, a few 
yards lower than the cliff itself, only just broad 
enough to admit of a footpath along its top, and on 
one side going sheer down with a smooth hard rock- 
face to the sands below. The other side was less 
steep, and had some grass upon it. But the path was 
too narrow, and the precipice too steep, for me to 
trust my head with the business of guiding my feet 
along it. So I stood and saw him from the mainland 
—saw his head at least bent over the drawings; saw 
how slowly he turned from one to the other; saw 





how, after having gone over them once, he turned to 
the beginning and went over them again, even more 
slowly than before; saw how he turned the third 
time to the first. Then, getting tired, I went back to 
the group on the down; caught sight of Charlie and 
Harry turning heels over head down the slope toward 
the house; found that my wife had gone home—in fact, 
that only Connie and Wynnie were left. The sun had 
disappeared under a cloud, and the sea had turned a 
little slaty; the yellow flowers in the short down- 
grass no longer caught the eye with their gold, and 
the wind that bent their tops had just the suspicion 
of an edge in it. And Wynnie’s face looked a little 
cloudy too, I thought, and I feared that it was my 
fault. I fancied there was just a tinge of beseech- 
ing in Connie’s eye, as I looked at her, thinking 
there might be danger for her in the sunlessness of 
the wind. But I do not know that all this, even the 
clouding of the sun, may not have come out of my 
own mind, the result of my not being quite satisfied 
with myself because of the mood I had been in. My 
feeling had altered considerably in the meantime. 

“Run, Wynnie, and ask Mr. Percivale, with my 
compliments, to come and lunch with us,” I said— 
more to let her see I was not displeased, however I 
might have looked, than for any other reason. She 
went—sedately as before. 

Almost as soon as she was gone, I saw that I had 
put her in a difficulty For I had discovered, very 
soon after coming into these parts, that her head was 
no more steady than my own upon high places, for 
she had never been used to such in our own level 
country, except, indeed, on the stair that led down to 
the old quarry and the well, where, I can remember 
now, she always laid her hand on the balustrade with 
some degree of tremor, although she had been in the 
way of going up and down from childhood. But if 
she could not cross that narrow and really dangerous 
isthmus, still less could she call to a man she had 
never seen but once, across the intervening chasm. I 
therefore set off after her, leaving Connie lying there 
in loneliness, between the sea and thesky. But when 
I got to the other side of the little tower, instead of 
seeing her standing hesitating on the brink of action, 


| there she was on the rock beyond. Mr. Percivale had 


risen, and was evidently giving an answer to my 
invitation; at least, the next moment she turned to 
come back, and he followed. I stood trembling almost 
to see her cross the knife-back of that ledge. If I 
had not been almost fascinated, I should have turned 


‘and left them to come together, lest the evil fancy 


should cross her mind that I was watching them, for 
it was one thing to watch him with her drawings, and 
quite another to watch him with herself. But I stood 
and stared as she crossed. In the middle of the path, 
however—up to which point she had been walking 
with perfect steadiness and composure—she lifted her 
eyes—by what influence I cannot tell—saw me, looked 
as if she saw a ghost, half lifted her arms, swayed as 
if she would fall, and, indeed, was falling over the 
precipice, when Percivale, wlio was close behind her, 
caught her in his arms, almost too late for both of 
them. So nearly over was she already, that her 
weight bent him so over the rocky side that it seemed 


as if he must yield, or his body snap. For he bent 
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from the waist, and it seemed that his feet only kept 
a hold on the ground. It was all over in a mo- 
ment, but in that moment it made a sun-picture on 
my brain, which returns, ever and again, with such 
vivid agony that I cannot hope to get rid of it till I 
get rid of the brain itself in which lies the impress. 
In another moment they were at my side—she with a 
wan, terrified smile, he in a ruddy alarm. I was un- 
able to speak, and could only, with trembling steps, 
lead the way from the dreadful spot. I reproached 
myself afterwards for my want of faith in God; but I 
had not had time to correct myself yet. Without a 
word on their side either, they followed me. Before 
we reached Connie, I recovered myself sufficiently to 
say, ‘* Not a word to Connie,” and they understood 
me. I told Wynnie to run to the house, and send 
Walter to help me to carry Connie home. She went, 
and, until Walter came, I talked to Mr. Percivale as 
if nothing had happened. And what made me feel yet 
more friendly towards him was, that he did not do as 
some young men wishing to ingratiate themselves 
would have done: he did not offer to help me to 
carry Connie home. I saw that the offer rose in his 
mind, and that he repressed it. He understood that I 
must consider such a permission as a privilege not to 
be accorded to the acquaintance of a day; that I must 
know him better before I could allow the weight of 
my child to rest on his strengfh. “I was even grateful 
to him for this knowledge of human nature. But he 
responded cordially to my invitation to lunch with us, 
and walked by my side as Walter and I bore the 
precious burden home. 

During our meal, he made himself quite agreeable ; 
talked well on the topics of the day, not altogether as 
& man who had made up his mind, but not the less, 
rather the more, as a man who had thought about 
them, and one who did not find it so easy to come to 
a conclusion as most people do—or possibly as not 
feeling the necessity of coming to a conclusion, and 
therefore preferring to allow the conclusion to grow 
instead of constructing one for immediate use. This 
I rather liked than otherwisé. His behaviour, I 
need hardly say, after what I have told of him 
already, was entirely that of a gentleman; and his 
education was good.. But what I did not like was, | 
that as often as the conversation made a bend in the 
direction of religious matters, he was sure to bend it 
away in some other direction as soon as ever he laid 
his next hold upon it. This, however, might have | 
various reasons to account for it, and I would wait. 

After lunch, as we rose from the table, he took 
Wynnie’s portfolio from the side-table where he had 
laid it, and with no more than a bow and thanks re- 
turned it to her. She, I thought, looked alittle disap- | 
pointed, though she said as lightly as she could— 

‘Tam afraid you have not found anything worthy | 
of criticism in my poor attempts, Mr. Percivale ?” 

‘**On the contrary, I shall be most happy to tell you | 
what I think of them if you would like to hear the 
impression they have made upon me,” he replied, | 
holding out his hand to take the portfolio again. 

**T shall be greatly obliged to you,” she said, re- 
turning it, “‘ for I have had no one to help me since I 
left school, except a book called ‘Modern Painters,’ 
which I think has the most beautiful things in it I | 





ever read, but which I lay down every now and then 
with a kind of despair, as if I never could do anything 
worth doing. How long the next volume isin coming ! 
Do you know the author, Mr. Percivale ?” 

“‘T wish I did. He has given me much help. I do 
not say I can agree with everything he writes; but 
when I do not, I have such a respect for him that I 
always feel as if he must be right whether he seoms to 
me to be right or not. And if he is severe; it is with 
the severity of love that will speak only the truth.” 

This last speech fell on my ear like the tone of a 
church bell. ‘That will do, my friend,” thought I. 
But I said nothing to interrupt. 

By this time he had laid the portfolio open on the 
side-table, and placed a chair in front of it for my 
daughter. Then seating himself by her side, but 
without the least approach to familiarity, he began to 
talk to her about her drawings, praising, in general, 
the feeling, but finding fault with the want of nicety 
in the execution—at least so it appeared to me from 
what I could understand of the conversation. 

‘* But,” said my daughter, ‘‘it seems to me that if 
you get the feeling right, that is the main thing.” 

‘*No doubt,” returned Mr. Percivale; ‘‘ so much the 
main thing that any imperfection or coarseness or 
untruth which interferes with it becomes of the 
greatest consequence.” 

‘* But does that really interfere with the feeling ? ” 

“Perhaps not with most people, simply because 
most people observe so badly that their recollections 
of nature are all blurred and blotted and indistinct ; 
and therefore the imperfections we are speaking of 
do not affect them. But with the more cultivated it 
is otherwise. It is for them you ought to work, for 
you do not thereby lose the others. Besides, the 
feeling is always intensified by the finish, for that 
belongs to the feeling too, and must, I should think, 
have some influence even where it is not noted.” 

‘But is it not a hopeless thing to attempt the 
finish of nature ?” 

‘Not at all; to the degree, that is, in which you can 
represent anything else of nature. But in this draw- 
ing now you have norepresentative of, nothing to hint 
at or recall the feeling of the exquisiteness of nature’s 
finish. Why should you not at least have drawn a 














| true horizon-line there? Has the absolute truth of 


the meeting of sea and sky nothing to do with the 
feeling which such a landscape produces? I should 
have thought you would have learned that, if any- 


| thing, from Mr. Ruskin.” 


Mr. Percivale spoke earnestly. Wynnie, either 
from disappointment or despair, probably from a 
mixture of both, apparently fancied that, or rather 
felt as if, he was scolding her, and got cross. This 
was anything but dignified, especially with a stranger, 
and one who was doing his best to help her. And 
yet somehow, I must with shame confess, I was not 
altogether sorry to see it. In fact, my reader, I must 
just uncover my sin, and say that I felt a little jealous 
of Mr. Percivale. The negative reason was that I 
had not yet learned to love him. The only cure 
for jealousy is love. Fut I was ashamed too of 
Wynnie’s behaving so childishly. Her face flushed, 
the tears came in her eyes, and she rose, saying, with 
a little choke in her voice— 
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“IT see it is no use trying: I won’t intrude any 
more into things I am incapable of. I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Percivale, for showing me how 
presumptuous I have been.” 

The painter rose as she rose, looking greatly con- | 
cerned. But he did not attempt to answer her. | 
Indeed she gave him no time. He could only spring | 
after her to open the door for her. A more than re- 
spectful bow as she left the room was his only adieu. | 
But when he turned his face again towards me, it 
expressed even a degree of consternation. 

‘I fear,” he said, approaching me with an almost 
military step, much at variance with the shadow upon 
his countenance, ‘‘I fear I have been rude to Miss 
Walton, but nothing was farther——” 

‘* You mistake entirely, Mr. Percivale. I heard all 
you were saying, and you were not in the least rude. 
On the contrary, I consider you were very kind to 
take the trouble with her you did. Allow me to make 
the apology for my daughter which I am sure she will 
wish made when she recovers from the disappoint- 
ment of finding more obstacles in the way of her 
favourite pursuit than she had previously supposed. 
She is only too ready to lose heart, and she paid too little 
attention to your approbation and too much to your— | 
criticism. She felt discouraged and lost her temper, 
but more with herself and her poor attempts, I venture 
to assure you, than with your remarks upon them. 
She is too much given to despising her own efforts.” 

‘But I must have been to blame if I caused any 
such feeling with regard to those drawings, for I 
assure you they contain great promise.” 

‘‘T am glad you think so. That I should myself | 
be of the same opinion can be of no consequence.” 

‘* Miss Walton at least sees what ought to be repre- 
sented. All she needsis greater severity in the quality 
of representation. And that would have grown without 
any remark from onlookers. Only a friendly criti- 
cism is sometimes a great help. It opens the eyes a 
little sooner than they would have opened of them- 
selves. And time,” he added, with a half sigh and 
with an appeal in his tone, as if he would justify him- 
self to my conscience, ‘‘is half the battle in this 
world. It is over so soon.” 

‘* No sooner than it ought:to be,” I rejoined. 
‘*So it may appearto-you,” he returned ; ‘‘for you, 








CHAPTER XXIII.—THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


WHEN Wynnie appeared at dinner she looked 
ashamed of herself, and her face betrayed that she had 
been crying. But I said nothing, for I had confidence 
that all she needed was time to come to herself, that 
the voice that speaks louder than any thunder might 
make its stillness heard. And when I came home 
from my walk the next morning I found Mr. Perci- 
vale once more in the group about Connie, and 
evidently on the best possible terms with all. The 
same afternoon Wynnie went out sketching with 
Dora. I had no doubt that she had made some sort 
of apology to Mr. Percivale; but I did not make the 
slightest attempt to discover what had passed between 
them, for though it is of all things desirable that 
children should be quite open with their parents, I 
was most anxious to lay upon them no burden of 
obligation. For such burden lies against the door of 
utterance, and makes it the more difficult to open. It 
paralyses the speech of the soul. What I desired 
was, that they should trust me so that faith should 
overcome all difficulty that might lie in the way of 
their being open with me. The end is not to be 
gained by any urging of admonition. Against such, 
growing years at least, if nothing else, will bring a 
strong reaction. Nor even, if so gained, would the 
gain be at all of the right sort. The openness 
would mot be faith. Besides, a parent must respect 
the spiritual person of his child, and approach it 
with reverence, for that too looks the Father in the 


| face, and has an audience with him into which no 


earthly parent can enter even if he dared to desire it. 
Therefore I trusted my child. And when I saw that 
she looked at me a little shyly when we next met, I 
only sought to show her the more tenderness and 
confidence, telling her all about my plans with the 
bells, and my talks with the smith and Mrs. Coombes. 
She listened with just such interest as I had always 
been accustomed to see in her, asking such questions, 
and making such remarks as I might have expected, 
but I still felt that there was the thread of a little un- 
easiness through the web of our intercourse,—such a 
thread of a false colour as one may sometimes find wan- 
dering through the labour of the loom, and seek with 
pains to draw from the woven stuff. But it was for 







I presume to conjecture, have worked hard and done , Wynnie to take it out, not forme. And she did not 
much. I may or may not have worked hard—some- leave it long. For as she bade me good night in my 
times I think I have, sometimes I think I have not—' study, she said suddenly, yet with hesitating openness, 








but I certainly have done little. Here I am nearly 
thirty, and have made no mark on the world yet.” 

*‘T don’t know that that is of so much conse- | 
quence,” I said. ‘‘I have never hoped for more than | 
to rub out a few of the marks already made.” | 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” he returned. ‘‘ Every man | 
has something he can do, and more, I suppose, that he | 
can’t do. ButI have no right to turn a visit into a | 
visitation. Will you please tell Miss Walton that I am | 
very sorry I presumed on the privileges of a drawing- | 
master, and gave her pain. It was so far from my in- | 
tention that it will be a lesson to me for the future.” | 

With these words he took his leave, and I could 
not help being greatly pleased both with them and | 
with his bearing. He was clearly anything but a 


common man, 





“Papa, I told Mr. Percivale that I was sorry I had 
behaved so badly about the drawings.” 

‘© You did right, my child,” I replied. At the same 
moment a pang of anxiety passed through me lest 
under the influence of her repentance she should have 
said anything more than becoming. But I banished 
the doubt instantly as faithlessness in the womanly 
instincts of my child. For we men are always so 
ready and anxious to keep women right, like the 
wretched creature, Laertes, in Hamlet, who reads his 
sister such a lesson on her maidenly duties, but de- 
clines almost with contempt to listen to a word from 
her as to any co-relative obligation on his side ! 

And here I may remark in regard to one of the 
vexed questions of the day—the rights of women— 
that what women demand it is not for men to with- 
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hold. It is not their business to lay down the law for 
women. That women must do for themselves. I 
confess that, although I must herein seem to many of 
my readers old fashioned and conservative, I should 
not like to see any woman I cared much for either in 
parliament, or in an anatomical class-room ; but on the 
other hand I feel that women must be left free to 
settle that matter. If it is not good, good women 
will find it out and recoil from it. If it is good, 





then God give them good speed. One thing they 
have a right to—a far wider and more valuable educa- 
tion than they have been in the way of receiving. 
When the mothers are well taught the generations 
will grow in knowledge at a fourfold rate. But still 
the teaching of life is better than all the schools, and 
common sense than all learning. This common sense 
is a rare gift, scantier in none than in those who lay 
claim to it on the ground of following commonplace, 
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“Then seating himself by her side, he began to talk to her about her dravrings.” 


worldly, and prudential maxims. But I must return 
to my Wynnie. 

‘«* And what did Mr. Percivale say ?” I resumed, for 
she was silent. 

‘* He took the blame all on himself, papa.” 

‘‘ Like a gentleman,” I said. 

‘‘ But I could not leave it so, you know, papa, because 
that was not the truth.” 

“* Well P” 

‘“‘T told him that I had lost my temper from disap- 
pointment; that I thought I did not care for my 





drawings because I was so far from satisfied with 
them, but when he made me feel that they were worth 
nothing, then I found from the vexation I felt that I 
had cared for them. But I do think, papa, I was 
more ashamed of having shown them, and vexed 
with myself, than cross with him. But I was very 
silly.” 

‘* Well, and what did he say P” 

‘‘He began to praise them then. But you know 
I could not take much of that, for what could he 
do?” 
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“You might give him credit for a little honesty, 
at least.” 

‘‘Yes; but things may be true in a way, you 
know, and not mean much.” 

‘* He seems to have succeeded in reconciling you to 
the prosecution of your efforts, however; for I saw you 
go out with your sketching apparatus this afternoon.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered shyly. ‘‘ He was so kind, that 
somehow I got heart to try again. He’s very nice, 
isn’t he ?” 

My answer was not quite ready. 

‘Don’t you like him, papa ?”’ 

**Well—I like him—yes. But we must not be in 
haste with our judgments, you know. I have had 
very little opportunity of seeing into him. There is 
much in him that I like, but——” 

** But what? please, papa.” 

‘To tell the truth then, Wynnie, for I can speak my 


| sation. I had tried to be fair to the young man both 
| in word and thought, but I could not relish the idea of 
| my daughter falling in love with him, which looked 
| likely enough, before I knew more about him, and found 
| that more good and hope-giving. There was but one 
| rational thing left to do, and that was to cast my care 
| on him that careth for us—on the father who loved 
| my child more than even I could love her—and loved 
the young man too, and regarded my anxiety, and 
| would take its cause upon himself. After I had lifted 
up my heart to him I was at ease, read a canto of 
| Dante’s Paradise, and then went to bed. The pre- 
maturity of a conversation with my wife, in which I 
found that she was very favourably impressed with 
regard to Mr. Percivale, must be pardoned to the fore- 
casting hearts of fathers and mothers. 

As I went out for my walk the next morning, I 
caught sight of the sexton, with whom as yet I had 


mind to you, my child, there is a certain shyness of | had but little communication, busily trimming some 


approaching the subject of religion; so that Ihave my 
fears lest he should belong to any of these new schools 
of a fragmentary philosophy which acknowledge no 
source of truth but the testimony of the senses and the 
deductions made therefrom by the intellect.” 

** But is not that a hasty conclusion, papa?” 

‘That is a hasty question, my dear. I have come 
to no conclusion. I was only speaking confidentially 
about my fears.” 

‘* Perhaps, papa, it’s only that he’s not sure enough, 
and is afraid of appearing to profess more than he 
I'm sure, if that’s it, I have the greatest 
sympathy with him.” 

I looked at her, and saw the tears gathering fast in | 
her eyes. 

‘* Pray to God on the chance of his hearing you, my 
darling, and go to sleep,” Isaid. ‘‘I will not think 
hardly of you because you cannot be so sure as I am. 
How could you be? You have not had my experience. 
Perhaps you are right about Mr. Percivale too. But it 
would be an awkward thing to get intimate with him, 
you know, and then find out that we did not like him 
after all. You couldn’t like a man much, could you, 
who did not believe in anything greater than himself, 
anything marvellous, grand, beyond our understand- 
ing—who thought that he had come out of the dirt and 
was going back to the dirt?” 

‘**T could, papa, if he tried to do his duty notwith- 
standing—for I’m sure I couldn’t. I should cry my- 


_ self to death.” 


“You are right, my child. I should honour him 
too. But I should be very sorry for him. For he 


' would be so disappointed in himself.” 


I do not know whether this was the best answer to 
make, but I had little time to think. 

‘* But you don’t know that he’s like that.” 

**T do not, my dear. And more, I will not associate 
the idea with him till I know for certain. We will 


leave it to ignorant old ladies who lay claim to an 


instinct for theology to jump at conclusions, and re- 


| serve ours—as even such a man as we have been sup- 


posing might well teach us—till we have sufficient facts 
from which to draw them. Now goto bed, my child.” 
‘**Good-night then, dear papa,” she said, and left 
me with a ks. 
I was not altogether comfortable after this conver- 


of the newer graves in the churchyard. I turned in 
through the nearer gate, which was fashioned like a 
lychgate, with seats on the sides and a stone table in 
the centre, but had no roof. The one on the other 
side of the church was roofed, but probably they had 
found that here no roof could resist the sea-blasts in 
winter. The top of the wall where the roof should 
have rested, was simply covered with flat slates to 
protect it from the rain. 

‘Good morning, Coombes,” I said. 

He turned up a wizened, humorous, old face, the 
very type of a gravedigger’s, and with one hand 
leaning on the edge of the green mound, upon which 
he had been cropping with a pair of shears the too 
long and too thin grass, touched his cap with the 
other, and bade me a cheerful good morning in return. 

‘‘You’re making things tidy,” I said. 

‘It take time to make them all comfortable, you 
see, sir,” he returned, taking up his shears again and 
clipping away at the top and sides of the mound. 

‘You mean the dead, Coombes ?” 

‘* Yes, sir; to be sure, sir.” 

‘You don’t think it makes much difference to their 
comfort, do you, whether the grass is one length or 
another upon their graves ?” 

‘Well no, sir. I don’t suppose it makes much 
difference to them. But it look more comfortable, 
you know. And [I like things to look comfortable. 
Don’t you, sir?” 

‘To be sure I do, Coombes. And you are quite right. 
The resting-place of the body, although the person it 
belonged to be far away, should be respected.” 

‘‘ That’s what I think, though I don’t get no credit 
for it. I du believe the people hereabouts thinks me 
only a single hair better than a Jack Ketch. But ’m 
sure I du my best to make the poor things comfort- 
able.” 

He seemed unable to rid his mind of the idea tl a‘ 
the comfort of the departed was dependent upon his — 
ministrations. 

‘The trouble I have with them sometimes! There’s 
now this same one as lies here, old Jonathan Giles. 
He have the gout so bad! and just as I come within a 
couple o’ inches o’ the right depth, out come the edge 
of a great stone in the near corner at the foot of the bed. 
Thinks I, he’ll never lie comfortable with that same 
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under his gouty toe. But the trouble I had to get out | | 


that stone! Idu assure you, sir, it took me nigh half | 


the day.—But this be one of the nicest places to lie in | 
all up and down the coast—a nice gravelly soil, you | 


see, sir; dry, and warm, and comfortable. Them 
poor things as comes out of the sea must quite enjoy 
the change, sir.” 

There was something grotesque in the man’s per- 
sistence in regarding the objects of his interest from | 
this point of view. It was a curious way for the | 
humanity that was in him to find expression; but I 
did not like to let him go on so. It was so much. 
opposed to all that I believed and felt about the change 
from this world to the ~_ ! 

‘*But, Coombes,” I said, ‘‘why will you go on 
talking as if it made an atom of difference to the dead | 
bodies ' where they were buried? They care no more , 
about it than your old coat would care where it was 
thrown when you had done with it.” 

He turned and regarded his coat where it hung | 
beside him on the headstone of the same grave at 
which he was working, shook his head with a smile | 
that seemed to hint a doubt whether the said old coat | 
would be altogether so indifferent to its treatment | 
after it was past use as I had implied. Then | 
he turned again to his work, and after a moment’s | 
silence began to approach me from another side. I. 
confess he had the better of me before I was aware of 
what he was about. 

‘The ‘church of Boscastle stands high on the cliff. 
You've been to Boscastle sir?” 

I told him I had not yet, but hoped to go before the 
summer was over. 

‘* Ah, you should see Boscastle, sir. It’s a wonderful | 
place. That’s where I was born, sir. When I was a 
by that church was haunted, sir. It’s a damp place, | 
and the wind in it awful. I du believe it stand higher 
than any church in the country, and have got more 
wind in it of a stormy night than any church what- 
someyer. Well they said it was haunted; and sure | 
enough every now and then there was a knocking | 

| 


| 


heard down below. And this always took place of a 
stormy night, as if there was some poor thing down | 
in the low wouts (vaults), and he wasn’t comfortable 
and wanted to get out. Well, one night it was so plain 
and so fearful it was that the sexton he went and 
took the blacksmith and a ship’s carpenter down to the 
harbour, and they go up together and they hearken all | 
over the floor, and they open one of the old family 
wouts that belongs to the Penhaligans, and they go | 
down with a light. Now the wind it was a-blowing | 
all as usual, only worse than common. And there to 
be sure what do they see but the wout half full of sea- 
water, and nows and thens a great spout coming in 
through a hole in the rock, for it was high water and a 
wind off the sea, asI tell you. And there was a coffin 
afloat on the water, and every time the spout come 
through, it set it knocking agen the side o’ the wout, 
and that was the ghost.” 

‘* What a horrible idea!” I said, with a half shudder 
at the unrest of the dead. 

The old man uttered a queer long-drawn sound, 
neither a chuckle, a crow, nor a laugh, but a mixture | 
of all three, and turned himself yet again to the work 
which, as he approached the end of his narration, he | 


| 





with life gradually oozing away ? 


had suspended, that he might make his story tell, I 
| suppose, by looking me in the face. And as he 
turned he said, ‘‘I thought you would like to be com- 
fortable then as well as other people, sir.” 

I could not help laughing to see how the cunning old 


fellow had caught me. I have not yet been able to find 


out how much of truth there was in his story. From the 
twinkle of his eye I cannot help suspecting that if he 
did not invent the tale, he embellished it at least, in 
order to produce the effect which he certainly did pro- 
duce. Humour was clearly his predominant disposi- 
tion, the reflex of which was to be seen, after a mild 
lunar fashion, on the countenance of his wife. Nei- 
ther could I help thinking with pleasure, as I turned 
| away, how the merry little old man would enjoy tell- 
ing his companions how he had posed the new parson. 
Very welcome was he to his laugh for my part. Yet 
I gladly left the churchyard,’ with its sunshine above 
| andits darkness below. Indeed I had to look up to the 
glittering vanes on the four pinnacles of the church 
| tower, dwelling aloft in the clean sunny air, to get 
the feeling of the dark vault, and the floating coffin, 
and the knocking heard in the windy church, out of 
| my brain. But the thing that did free me was the 
reflection with what supreme disregard the disincar- 
_cerated spirit would look upon any possible vicissi- 
tudes of its abandoned vault. For in proportion as 
the body of man’s revelation ceases to be in harmony 
with the spirit that dwells therein, it becomes a vault, 
a prison, from which it must be freedom to escape at 
length. The house we like best would be a prison of 
awful sort if doors and windows were built up. Man’s 


| _ abode, as age begins to draw nigh, fares thus. Age 


is in fact the mason that builds up the doors and the 
| windows, and death is the angel that breaks the prison 
house, and lets the captives free. Thus I got some- 
thing out of the sexton’s horrible story. 

But before the week was over, death came near 
indeed—in far other fashion than any funereal tale 
could have brought it. 

One day, after lunch, I had retired to my study, 
and was dozing in my chair, for the day was hot, 
when I was waked by Charlie rushing into the room 
with the cry, ‘‘ Papa, papa, there’s a man drowning.” 

I started up, and hurried down to the drawing- 
room which looked out over the bay. I could see 
nothing but people running about on the edge of the 
| quiet waves. No sign of human being was on the 
water. But the one boat belonging to ‘the pilot was 
coming out from the shelter of the lock of the canal 
where it usually lay, and my friend of the coast-guard 
was running down from the tower on the cliff with 
ropes in his hand. He would not stop the boat even 
for the moment it would need to take him on board, 
but threw them in and urged to haste. I stood at the 
window and watched. Every now and then I fancied 
I saw something white heaved up on the swell of a 
wave, and as often was satisfied that I had but fancied 
it. The boat seemed to be floating about lazily, if not 
idly. The eagerness to help made it appear as if 
nothing was going on. Could it, after all, have been 
a false alarm? Was there, after all, no insensible 
form swinging about in the sweep of those waves, 
Long, long, as it 
seemed to me, I watched, and still the boat kept 
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moving from place to place, so far out that I could | her sweet merry ways—no baby was evermore filled 
see nothing distinctly of the motions of its crew. At | | with the mere gladness of life than Connie’s baby—to 
length I saw something. Yes; a long white thing ‘the mood in which they all were, like a little sunny 
rose from the wattr slowly, and was drawn into the | window in a cathedral crypt, telling of a whole 
boat. It rowed swiftly to the shore. There was but one | universe of sunshine and motion beyond these op- 
place fit to land upon, a little patch of sand, nearly | pressed pillars and low-groined arches. And why 
covered at high water, but now lying yellow in the sun, | should not the baby know | best? I believe the babies 
under the window at which I stood, and immediately | _do know best. I ‘therefore fayoured her haying the 
under our garden-wall. Thither the boat shot along; | child more than I might otherwise have thought good 
and there my friend of the coastguard, earnest and for her, being anxious to get the dreary, unhealthy 
sad, waS waiting to use, though without hope, every impression healed as soon as possible, lest it should, 
appliance so well known to him from the frequent in the delicate physical condition in which she was, 
oceurrence of such necessity in the course of his turn to a sore. 
watchful duties along miles and miles of stormy coast., But my wife suffered for a time nearly as much as 
I will not linger over the sad details of vain endea- Connie. As long as she was going about the house or 
your. The honoured head of a family, he had departed attending to the wants of her family, she was free; 
and left a good name behind him. But even in the but no sooner did she lay her head on the pillow than 
midst of my poor attentions to the quiet, speechless, in rushed the cry of the sea, fierce, unkind, craving 
pale-faced wife, who sat at the head of the corpse, I , like a wild beast. Again and again she spoke of it to 
could not help feeling anxious about the effect on my | me, for it came to her mingled with the voice of the 
Connie. It was impossible to keep the matter con- | tempter, saying, ‘‘ Cruel chance,” over and over again. 
cealed from her. The undoubted concern on the faces , For although the two words contradict each other when 
of the two boys was enough to reveal that something | put together thus, each in its turn would assert itself. 
serious and painful had occurred; while my wife and| A great part of the doubt in the world comes 
Wynnie, and indeed the whole household, were busy from the fact that there are in it so many more 
in attending to every remotest suggestion of aid that of the impressible as compared with the originat- 
reached them from the little crowd gathered about the ing minds. Where the openness to impression is 
body. At length it was concluded, on the verdict of balanced by the power of production, the painful 
the medical man who had been sent for, that all questions of the world are speedily met by their 
further effort was useless. The body was borne away, answers; where such is not the case, there are 
and I led the poor lady to her lodging, and remained | often long periods of suffering till the child-answer 
there with her till I found that, as she lay on the sofa, of truth is brought to the birth. Hence the need 
the sleep that so often dogs the steps of sorrow had at for every impressible mind to be, by reading or 
length thrown its veil over her consciousness, and put ‘speech, held in living association with an original 
her for the titne’to rest. There is a gentle consolation | mind able to combat those suggestions of doubt and 
in the firmness of the grasp of the inevitable, known | even unbelief, which the look ef things must often 
but to those who are led through the valley of the | occasion—a look which comes from our inability to 
shadow. Ileft her with her son and daughter, and | gain but fragmentary visions of the work that the 
returned to my own family. They too were of course | Father worketh hitherto. When the kingdom of 
in the skirts of the cloud. Had they only heard of | heaven is at hand, one sign thereof will be that all 
the occurrence, it would have had little effect; but | clergymen will be more or less of the latter sort, and 
death had appeared to them. Every one but Connie | mere receptive goodness, no more than education and 
had seen the dead lying there; and before the day | moral character, will be considered sufficient reason 
was over, I wished that she too had seen the dead. | for a man’s occupying the high position of an in- 
For I found from what she said at intervals, and structor of his fellows. But even now this possession 
from the shudder that now and then passed through | of original power is not by any means to be limited to 
her, that her imagination was at work, showing but | those who make public show of the same. In many a 
the horrors that belong to death; for the enfolding | humble parish priest, it shows itself at the bedside of the 
peace that accompanies it can be known but by sight | suffering, or in the admonition of the closet, although 
of the dead. When I spoke to her, she seemed, and I | as yet there are many of the clergy who, so far from 
suppose for the time felt tolerably quiet and comfort- | being able to console wisely, are incapable of under- 
able; but I could see that the words she had heard | standing the condition of those that need consolation. 
fall in the going and coming, and the communications| ‘‘ It is all a fancy, my dear,” I said to her. ‘There 
of Charlie and Harry to each other, had made as it| is nothing more terrible in this than in any other 
were an excoriation on her fancy, to which her con- | death. On the contrary, I can hardly imagine a less 
sciousness was ever returning. And now I became | fearful one. A big wave falls on the man’s head and 
more grateful than I had yet been for the gift of) stuns him, and without further suffering he floats 
that gipsy-child. For I felt no anxiety about Connie | gently out on the sea of the unknown.” 
so long as she was with her. The presence even| ‘‘ But it is so terrible for those left behind!” 
of her mother could not relieve her, for she and ‘« Had you seen the face of his widow, so gentle, so 
Wynnie were both clouded with the same awe, | loving, so resigned in its pallor, you would not have 
and its reflex in Connie was distorted by her thought it so terrible.” 
fancy. But the sweet ignorance of the baby, which| But though she always scemed satisfied, and no 
rightly considered is more than a type or symbol of doubt felt nearly so, after any conversation of the 
for she appeared in sort, yet every night she would call out once and 
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again, ‘‘Oh, that sea, out there!” I was very glad | 


indeed when Mr. Turner, who had arranged to spend 
a short holiday with us, arrived. 

He was concerned at the news I gave him of the 
shock both Connie and her mother had received, and 
counselled an immediate change, that time might, in 
the absence of surrounding associations, obliterate 
something of the impression that had been made. 
The consequence was, that we resolved to remove our 


household, for a short time, to some place not too far | 


off to permit of my attending to my duties at Kilk- 
haven, but out of the sight and sound of the sea. 
was Thursday when Mr. Turner arrived, and he spent 
the next two days in inquiring and looking about for 
a suitable spot to which we might repair as early in 
the week as possible. 

On the Saturday, the blacksmith was busy in the 
church tower, and I went in to see how he was getting 
on. 

‘* You had a sad business here the last week, sir,” 
he said, after we had done talking about the repairs. 

‘© A very sad business,” I answered. 

‘*Tt was a warning to us all,” he said. 

‘*We may well take it so,” I returned. ‘But it 
seems to me that we are too ready to think of such 
remarkable things only by themselves, instead of being 
roused by them to regard everything, common as well 
as uncommon, as ordered by the same care and 
wisdom.” 


‘One of our local preachers made a grand use 


of it.” 

I made no reply. He resumed. 

‘* They tell me you took no notice of it last Sunday, 
or.” 

‘* Tmade no immediate allusion to it certainly. But 
I preached under the influence of it. And I thought 
it better that those who could reflect on the matter 
should be thus led to think for themselves than that 


they should be subjected to the reception of my 


thoughts and feelings about it; for in the main it is | 


life and not death that we have to preach.” 

‘*T don’t quite understand you, sir. But then you 
don’t care much for preaching in your church.” 

‘*T confess,” I answered, ‘‘ that there has been 
much indifference on that point. I could however 
mention to you many and grand exceptions, Still 
there is, even in some of the best in the church, a 
great amount of disbelief in the efficacy of preaching. 
And I allow that a great deal of what is called preach- 
ing, partakes of its nature only in the remotest degree. 
But, while I hold a strong opinion of its value—that 
is where it is genuine—I venture just to suggest that 
the nature of the preaching to which the body you 
belong to has resorted, has had something to do, by 
way of a reaction, in driving the church to the other 
extreme.” 

‘* How do you mean that, sir 

**You try to work upon people’s feelings without 
reference to their judgment. Any one who can 
preach what you call rousing sermons, is considered a 
grand preacher amongst you, and there is a great 
danger of his being led thereby to talk more nonsense 
than sense. And then when the excitement goes off, 
there is no seed left in the soil to grow in peace, and 
they are always craving after more excitement.” 
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‘‘Well, there is the preacher to rouse them up 
again.” 
| *‘ And the consequence is that they continue like 
| children—the good ones, I mean—and have hardly a 
chance of making a calm, deliberate choice of that 
which is good; while those who have been only ex- 
cited and nothing more, are hardened and seared by 
the repetition of feeling that is neither aroused by 
truth nor followed by action.” 

“*You daren’t talk like that if you knew the kind 
_of people in this country that the Methodists, as you 
call them, have got a hold of. They tell me it was 
like hell itself down in those mines before Wesley 
come among them.” 

‘‘T should be a fool ora bigot to doubt that the 
Wesleyans have done incalculable good in the country. 
And that not alone to the people who never went to 
church. The whole Church of England is under ob- 
| ligations to Methodism such as no words can oyer- 
| state.” 
| ‘‘T wonder you can say such things against them 
then.” 

‘Now there you show the evil of thinking too much 
about the party you belong to. It makes a man 
touchy. It makes him fancy when another is merely, 
it may be, analysing a difference, or insisting strongly 
on some great truth, that he is talking against his 
party.” 

‘« But you said, sir, that our clergy don’t care about 
moving our judgments, only our feelings. Now I 
know preachers amongst us of whom that would be 
anything but true.” 

‘‘Of course there must be. But there is what I 
say: your party-feeling makes you touchy. A man 
can’t always be saying in the press of utterance— 
‘Of course there are exceptions.’ That is understood. 
I confess I do not know much about your clergy, for 
I have not had the opportunity. But I do know this, 
that some of the best and most liberal people I have 
ever known have belonged to your community.” 
| They do gather a deal of money for good pur- 
_ poses.” 
| ‘Yes. But that was not what I meant by liberal. 
| It is far easier to give money than to be generous in 

judgment. I meant by liberal, able to see the good 
and truth in people that differ from you—glad to be 
roused to the reception of truth in God’s name from 
whatever quarter it may come, and not readily finding 
offence where a remark may have chanced to be too 
| sweeping or unguarded. But I see that I ought to be 
more careful, for I have made you, who certainly are 
not one of the quarrelsome people I have been speak- 
ing of, misunderstand me.” 
‘‘T beg your pardon, sir. 
think I am more ready to lose my temper since—~—’ 
Here he stopped. A fit of coughing came on, and, 
to my concern, was followed by what I saw plainly 
could have been the result only of a rupture in the 
lungs. I insisted on his dropping his work and coming 
home with me, where I made him rest the remainder 
of the day and all Sunday, sending word to his mother 
that I could not let him go home. When we left on 
the Monday morning, we took him with us in the 
waggonet hired for the journey, and set him down at 
his mother’s, xpparently no worse than usual. 


I was hasty. But I do 
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Addressed to Poung Wen. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., AND W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


IV.—MAN’S INABILITY TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


To a young man who came, saying, ‘‘ Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” our Lord 
replied, ‘‘ Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come, take up the cross, and follow 
me.” A hard saying that! To an aged saint a very 
difficult duty,—how much more to a babe in Christ, 
to one but entering, if entering, on the Christian 
life? It is not raw recruits and beardless boys, but 
veterans, men inured to war, to the flash of bayonet 
and the roar of cannon, that generals send to the front 
—where bullets are flying, and men are falling 
thickest. What man would order a sailor boy, the 
first day he trode the deck, to climb the shrouds, and 
reef the topsail in a storm, when the ship, caught in 
a hurricane, was plunging and tearing through the 
sea? Yet so our Lord dealt with this youth—putting 
him to a trial which the most advanced Christian 
would find it hard to bear. 

Let us fancy ourselves in his circumstances. What 
a surprise to be called, all of a sudden, to part with 
our whole property, to leave home with its many 
tender ties, the scene of happy memories, the grave 
of beloved parents, the society of kind friends, the 
respect of the world, and the reputation of wealth, 
to descend, at one step, from affluence and comfort to 
follow one, himself so poor that he had no place where 
to lay his head! We cannot fancy the shock and the 
recoil we ourselves should feel, and not wonder that 
our Lord laid a load so heavy on a back so young. 

But the apparent harshness in this case, as in many 
others, ceases when we know all its circumstances. 
What looks cruel comes out then as the truest kind- 
ness. We should make the greatest mistakes if we 


pronounced judgment on a remedy in ignorance of | 


the disease it was meant to cure. You enter, for ex- 
ample, the theatre of an hospital. A pale, weak, 
wasted sufferer, with terror and anxiety in his face, 
is borne in, and laid on a blood-stained table. His 
arms are pinioned; and into the quivering flesh of 
him who needs rest rather than pain the surgeon 
buries a knife ;—deaf to his entreaties, unmoved by 
his groans. This seems cruel, but it is not so. We 
have only to see the morbid mass separated from 
a form it had long tortured with pain, and was 
hurrying to an untimely grave, to see that the knife 
was both in a kind and skilful hand—that there was 
need of the knife, and life in the knife. Even so, on 
turning to St. Matthew’s account of this case, our 
Lord’s apparent harshness changes into true kindness ; 
all which seemed stern and hard entirely vanishing. 
He, who came to Jesus seeking eternal life, had no 
sense of his own inability to save himself; but fancied 
that he had only to be told how, and he could do it. 
In his account of the transaction, Mark represents 
him saying, ‘‘ Good Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” —a form of the question not very different 





| otherwise, in his ignorance and sins. 








from the jailor’s, when, seizing a light, he burst into 
the dungeon, and cast himself at the apostle’s feet, to 
cry, ‘‘ Sirs, what shall I do to be saved ?” Had that 
been the young man’s question, springing up in his 
heart as in the jailor’s, from feeling himself lost,—a 
poor, lost, helpless sinner,—this, doubtless, had been 
Christ’s gracious and quick reply, ‘‘ Believe in me, 
and thou shalt be saved.” But the question, as more 
fully given by the Evangelist Matthew, is not simply, 
‘* What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” but—a very 
different one-—‘‘ What good thing shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” Eternal life was a prize which, with 
some directions from Christ, he deemed himself able 
to win. Nor any wonder; for such was his ignorance 
of the nature of sin, of his own guilt and weakness, 
and how, spiritual in its nature, the law of God is 
violated as well by desires as by deeds, by wishes as by 
works, that to the repetition of the commandments he 
replied, with the most perfect self-complacency, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, all these things have I kept from my youth.” 
What is to be done in this case? It resembles that 
of one who, drugged with opium, has sunk into a 
deadly stupor; and to whom a stimulant has been 
administered without any good effect. The light is 
flashed on his dull, dilated pupils, but in vain; his 
pulse beats weaker, his breathing comes thicker, his 
lethargy grows more and more profound. Another 
and stronger stimulant is required. Unless he is 
roused he dies. So with this young man. He must 
be awoke to a sense of his real condition. He perishes 
His case re- 
quires the strongest, and his salvation will justify the 
most painful, remedies. For never till he sees that 
he cannot save himself, will he repair to Jesus, and 
fall at his feet, to cry, ‘‘ Lord, save me; I perish!” 
It was for that blessed purpose our Lord bade this 
man lay down the world, and take up the cross; his 
object being to make the man feel his necd of divine 
assistance and a new heart; and that, for all his 
talk about another world, he was glued to this one. 
But this could only be accomplished by putting the 
man toa trial. When in a calm, sunny day the ship 
rises and falls on the billows, she seems as free as the 
waves she rides—nor till the wind rises and swells her 
drooping sails, and, making no progress, she plunges 
and pitches like a steed under spur and rein, do 
we discover that beneath the water, unseen, and till 
then unsuspected, an anchor, with its iron arms, 
grasps the sand, chaining her to the earth. So, also, it 
is, when, turning her eye to the sun, and inspired with 
some love of freedom, the eagle, spreading out her wings 
and springing from the perch, attempts to fly, but has 
hardly mounted ere she drops down again, that we 
discover the noble bird to be a miserable captive, and 
see the chain that binds her to the earth. And our 
blessed Lord bade this man break loose from the 
world, and mount to heaven, to teach him by his 
very failure that he could not; that he had no power 
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to save himself; that salvation is not of blood, nor of | me, but I know them—they have not chosen me, but 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man—but of |I have chosen them; not for their merits, but out 
God: that, in his own words to Nicodemus, ‘‘ Except | of my mercy chosen them before the foundation of 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot Corinth, or of the world itself. If God’s ways are 
enter the kingdom of God.” And that doctrine I now , equal, unless there was one rule for the sinners of 
proceed to illustrate. Corinth and another for us, none, therefore, are 
This doctrine, I may, by way of introduction, chosen from regard to their merits, or saved through 
observe, is evident from this, that the saved are all | their own ability—salvation being all of grace, pure 
debtors to the free choice and grace of God. | and undeserved, as was once admirably brought out 
A man of taste, wishing to stock a garden, waits till by a humble, unlettered Christian. Strong in faith, 
the seed he sows has sprung, and the plants that spring | though not expert in argument, she answered the cay ils 
from it have flowered ; and then, rejecting the rest, | of some who tried to puzzle her, as he who said to the 
he selects for his parterres the flowers of fairest hue | | Pharisees, ‘“*This I know, that I once was blind, but 
and finest forms. To stock an orchard, he pursues 2 | now I see,’”’—she replied, ‘‘ This I know, that I never 
similar course; waiting till time has proved their should have chosen God, unless God had first chosen 
character, he selects the best trees, leaving such as me!” 
are barren, or produce only inferior fruit, to be burned | I remark that our inability to save ourselves is 
as fuel—the only thing they are fit for. Now, if man | evident from these, among many other considerations. 
saves, or is capable of saving himself, it were reason-| 1. We cannot plead guiltless of sin. Guiltless? 
able to expect that in bestowing on men everlasting | What man so ignorant as to refuse his assent to 
life, God would have pursued a similar course. But | the words of John, ‘‘If we should say that we have 
amid all the dark mysteries that invest this subject, | no sin, we deceive ourselyes—we make God a liar, 
it is plain that He did not. Itis not on our merits, ' and the truth is notin us”? In yonder temple, from 
but on his mercy, the choice turns; else what does | which the crowd is rushing, priests, scribes, Pharisees, 
the Apostle mean who says, ‘Not by works of old and young, hustling each other in their haste, and 
tighteousness that we have done, but according to leaving but our Lord, who stoops writing on the 
his mercy He saved us, by the washing of regenera- | sanded floor, and a woman he has saved, for time at 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He least—let us hope, she going to sin no more, for 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ?” | eternity—who had remained behind? Why this hot 
Not waiting till time has developed their character, | haste from‘the house of God? No fire has caught its 
as time does that of flowers and trees, God chooses | beams; nor are its walls of mighty stones, rocked by 
those who are to be heirs of grace before their | an earthquake, cracking to their fall. Nothing but 
character is, or can be, formed—before their bap- | | this has happened—a guilty woman has been dragged 
tism, even before their birth; nor only before | before Christ for doom; and he has pronounced the 
their birth, but before that of time itself—ere there | doom, but in this unexpected form, ‘‘ Let him that is 
was a man to sin, or a world to sin in; ere sun without sin cast the first stone at her!” Him that is 
shone, or any angel sung. ‘‘ Blessed,” said Paul, | without sin ?—no hand is mouldering, nor shall any 
with adoring gratitude, ‘‘be the God and Father of moulder in the dust to meet that condition, and 
our Lord Jesus, who hath blessed us with all spiritual | execute the fatal sentence. For however irreproach- 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ, according as He | able we appear in the sight of men, and more than 
hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the irreproachable, respected, esteemed, and praised we 
world.” Chosen us, be it observed, not because we ; may be of men, where in pew or pulpit is he who 
are holy; but, making our holiness to be, not the | could hold up his hands before God, and say, ‘‘ These 
cause, but the consequence of his choice—not the root | hands are clean!” We have all sinned; and since 
it springs from, but the fruit it bears; ‘‘ chosen us,” >| spiritual as well as temporal death has passed on all 
he adds, ‘‘ that we should be holy and ‘without blame | men because all have sinned, we are as unable to save 
beforé Him in love.” ourselyes as a dead man to leave his coffin, and return 
This truth—humbling to our pride, but placing our | with the mourners who have carried him to the grave. 
hopes on an imiiioyeable foundation—receivés very | 2. Our utmost efforts fall short of a perfect service. 
remarkable and distinct expression in the reason which | Such God’s law requires; but who has ever reached, 
God assigned to Paul for requiring him to remain in | or even approached it P—who has satisfied the law, as 
Corinth. Steeped in the grossest idolatry, proverbial | summed up in these grand and lofty words, ‘‘Thou shalt 
above any other’ in the world for unbridled licentious- | love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
ness, the Apostle, who had succeeded in converting but a | thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
handful of its inhabitants, was about to leave that city; | as thyself?” Not St. Paul. He says, ‘‘ When I 
thinking that there no more good was to be done. Fancy | would do good, evil is present with me.—That which I 
his astonishment when God, appearing to him in a | would, I do not, and that which I would not, that I 
vision, said, ‘‘Be not afraid, Paul, but speak, and} do.” And where Paul failed, who can hope to suc- 
hold not thy peace, for I am with thee, and no man | ceed? To him who, in the splendour of his gifts and 
shall set on thee to hurt thee; for I have much people | graces shone without an equal when he lived, nor 
in this city”—serving now at heathen altars, slaves | has had any successor since he died, dare any of us 
now of the grossest vices, nevertheless they are my | say, Stand aside, Paul, Iam holier than thou? But 
people ; and here you are to abide, from these vile | suppose we could, what of that? The robe that, 
dust-heaps to gather out my jewels, from these dark | blanched by dews and rain and sunshine, seems so 
depths of sin to bring up my pearls—they know not | white beside the mould some hoary sexton flings from 
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an open grave, turns dull and dingy laid on a bank | This ‘plea, like the others—a refuge of lies, is neither 
of snow; and who, though he may seem an angel in new nor true. It is not true; for who can deny 
the company of reprobates, of the profligate and profane, having committed many sins they might have avoided: 
could stand comparison, side by side, with God’s Son | yielded to many temptations they might have re- 
Whom would not the contrast | sisted? It is not new; having been tried in 
humble ?—from whose lips call forth the language | Eden, and found wanting. ‘‘ Hast thou,” said 
both of confession and of prayer ?—our confession, God to Adam, “eaten of ‘the tree whereof I com- 
Job’s, “If I wash myself in snow-water and make | manded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” ‘To ex- 
my hands never so clean, yet shalt thou plunge me cuse himself, he pleaded temptation—“ The woman 
in the ditch and mine own clothes shall abhor me” | whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
—that our ‘confession, and this; the Psalmist’s, our tree, and I did eat.” ‘* What is this that thou hast 
prayer, ‘Enter not into judgment with thy servant, | done?” said God, turning next to Eve. Taking up 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified!” the same ground, she also pleads temptation as her 
3. As sinhers we are without excuse. Ere the judge , excuse—‘‘ The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 
condemns a man found guilty of a capital offence, he _ Vain subterfuge ! Eden was lost, and our world 
asks him, What he can say, why sentence of death | | buried in the ruins of the fall! Now the plea which 
should not be passed on him? And were He who is} did not excuse their sin will still less excuse ours. 
not willing that any should perish, but wherever he |For however we may plead its strength, there is no 
condemns ‘‘condemns reluctant,” so to deal with us, | temptation we might not resist—in the hottest furnace 
what should we say to excuse our sins and escape their , walk unhurt, and go dryshod through the deepest sea. 
punishment? If the plea avails, we save ourselves; | ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,” is God’s own sure 
otherwise we cannot. Now men make excuses to | and blessed word; and however hard the fight or 
their conscience, and also to their fellow-men; but | heavy the burden, we had but to seek his grace, to 
let us try what value these would have at the judg- | boast with his servant, Paul—‘‘I can do all things 
ment-seat of a righteous God. through Christ, which strengtheneth me.” Neyer has 
First, They plead sorrow. But though their sorrow | it been for want of faithfulness on his part, but of 
were as deep, and true, and godly, as their continuing | faith on ours, that this his grand promise has seemed 
in sin proves it is not, of what worth is this plea in| _ to fail—‘‘ When thou passest through the waters, I 
the eye of the law? Some wretch by his crimes | will be with thee : and through the rivers, they shall 
brings himself to the bar of his country—and there, | not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
pale; and sorrowful, and sad enough many have | fire, thou shalt not be burned : neither shall the flame 
looked—but, though she pleads for his life with tears, | | kindle upon thee.” 
sorrow never baulked the gallows of itsdue. Waste | Fourth, We are of ourselves unable to embrace 
and riotous living have brought many to bankruptcy, | the salvation which God has provided. ‘‘ Believe i in 
but sorrow never satisfied the demands of defrauded | | the Lord Jesus a and thou shalt be saved,” 
and indignant creditors. Sorrow acquits no criminals: | indeed glad tidings ; but faith itself is the gift of God. 
sorrow pays no debts: sorrow heals no wounds: it | Some, it is true, hasy that it is an easy thing to 
never restored to injured woman her fair name and | believe, and that we can turn our minds, as our steps 
character, nor recalled to life the dead, whose grey | when they have brought us to the brink of a pre- 
hairs a prodigal had brought down to the grave. | cipice—turn our hearts, as the steersman the ship, 
Sorrow cannot repair the wrongs we do to our fellow | which, by a prompt movement of the helm, he guides 
creatures, still less those we do to God. ‘Offer it clear of the thundering reef, and sends away in safety, 
now to thy Governor, will he be pleased with thee, or | ploughing through the foam, on another tack. But 
accept thy person ?” saith the Lord of hosts. a lost sinner—whose proper figure is a vessel without 
Second, They plead that they have not been great | masts or rudder, drifting at the mercy of the wild 
sinners. This was the Pharisee’s plea—‘‘I thank | waves on a rocky shore—has no power of his own to 
thee, O God, that I am not as other men, nor eyen as/| turn from sin and the error of his ways. Were it 
this publican.” What that was worth, we know from | otherwise, our Lord’s words had been literally, univer- 
this, that the poor publican, who stood afar off, and | sally fulfilled—‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
beat on his breast, and cried, ‘God be merciful to | men after me.” Are they so? Alas! in how many 
me a sinner,” went down to his house justified; but | churches is he lifted up every Sabbath, nor draws 
not the other. The Pharisee’s was not Paul’s plea. | one ?—offered every Sabbath only to be wickedly re- 


























Glorying only in the cross of Christ, he called himself 
the least of saints, and the chief of sinners. Nor is it 
a plea to which any court of justice would attach the 
slightest value. Think of a man found guilty of theft 
pleading that he should be allowed to go free, because, 
when he stole your purse, he did not take your life! 
Worthless anywhere, such a plea is nowhere so 
worthless as at the bar where Divine justice sits 
enthroned ; and all who reject the Saviour, rejecting 
mercy, shall be tried by a law whose stern terms are 
these, ‘‘ Cursed is every one who continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them.” 

Third, They plead the strength of temptation. 


jected P—his servants, grieved at man’s mad obstinacy, 
returning to their Master with the old sorrowful com- 
plaint, ‘‘No man hath believed my report, and to 
none is the arm of thé Lord revealed!” Could man 
change his heart and habits, it is incredible that any 
should perish with God’s word in their hands; not as 
certainly, but more certainly, than such as never had 
the offer of a Saviour. Here is a man who knows that 
if he goes to Christ, he will go to heaven; and if not, 
that he shall be sent to hell—who knows that Jesus 
is the way, the only way to true happiness and holiness 
in this world, and salvation in the next—who knows 
that he must die, and that in the hour of robustest 
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health, there is but a step between him and the grave 
—who knows, therefore, that if he put off salvation 
for a single hour, that hour may be a whole eternity 
too late—when, with all these powerful motives to turn 
this moment to Christ, that man stands unmoved, how 
true the words of Jesus, ‘‘ No man can come unto me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him!” 

No doubt, it isin the power-of all, after a fashion, 
to use the means of grace—by that I mean to 
read the Bible, and say their prayers, and go to 
church. But oh what need for prayer that a Divine 
power may accompany these, since, without the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, they will be found to 
harden rather than to soften the heart! Experience 
proves this; and that he is less likely to be saved 
who has sat from childhood under a Gospel ministry, 
than one on whose eyes ‘‘the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God” opens with the novelty, and freshness, 
and astonishment, a man, born and brought up in a 
coal-pit, would feel when gazing for the first time on 
the star-spangled sky. Wesley and Whitefield reaped 
their largest harvests on neglected fields ;—those, 
adown whose begrimed cheeks, as they preached, the 
starting tears ran white channels, being miners and 
peasants and colliers, men who heard the terrors of hell 
and the love of God, for the first time in their lives, 
set fully and affectionately before them. The heart 
grows callous through unsanctified familiarity with 
Divine things—even with danger itself. And thus, as 
the veteran of many a battle-field waits the advance 
of the foe and the crush of musketry with a calm, 
intrepid bearing, in like manner familiarity with 
spiritual danger begets such spiritual indifference 
that the law hunders, and a Saviour entreats in 
vain—making it evident that men are no more to 
be driven from sin by the fear of hell, than 
drawn from it by the hopes of heaven. Put this 
to the test. Let the subjects of our experiment be a 
little child and an old man. How easy it is to awaken 
the fears, and touch the conscience, and bring tears to 
the eyes of childhood! But those only who have tried 
it, as I have done, can know, and those only who 
know it can believe, how difficult it is to reach the 
conscience and shake the confidence of graceless 
and grey-haired age. I am not depreciating the 
means of grace. Far from it. On the contrary, 
I recommend a diligent, but a devout, use of 
+hem, with earnest prayer that through an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit the means may be made 
the channels of grace. Without that, the church 
we attend, and the sermons we hear, and the Bible 
we read, and the sacraments we partake of, will 
but harden our hearts—even as familiarity with 
funerals is apt to make us think not more but less of 
death, until, often treading that path which others 
shall one day tread with us, we can carry a neigh- 
bour to the gates of another world, and leave him 
there to return to the business and pleasures of this 
without one suitable and serious thought. 

In closing this article let me remark, The deeper our 
sense of man’s inability to save himself, we are the more 
likely to be saved. Donotdespair. Deliverance is often 
nearest when it seems most distant. ‘‘ Man’s extre- 
mity is God’s opportunity,” is one true proverb; ‘‘ The 
darkest hour is before the dawn,” is another: and 


many a poor, distressed sinner’s experience has been 
that of a crew tossed for long days on the stormy 
deep. They had lost their reckoning; enveloped .in 
an impenetrable mist, their poor bark was driving 
they knew not where: at length they catch the dreaded 
roar of breakers; louder and louder they are heard 
thundering on a rugged shore. Unable to do any- 
thing to save themselves and avert a fatal issue, their 
hearts sink within them, when suddenly, as if God’s 
| own hand had drawn aside the curtain, the fog-bank 
| parts to show them a spacious harbour, opening out 
its arms to receive them on the bosom of its calm blue 
waters. So the hope of Christ has opened to many 
who, finding that they had no hope in themselves, 
were crying, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” A 
paradox though it seems, there is greatest hope when 
our case looks most hopeless. ‘‘ The Lord,” it is said, 
‘*shall judge his people, and repent himself for his 
servants when he seeth that their power is gone, and 
that there is none shut up or left.” So it fell out 
with Abraham. Not till he and Isaac had climbed 
the mountain, not till the altar was built and the 
victim bound, not till with a last long look, and a 
last warm kiss, and a last sad farewell, the father had 
raised his arm to strike, was that arm arrested— 
did the angel, hovering over the scene, descend to 
stay the bloody sacrifice. It was so likewise when 
Israel was captive in the land of Babylon, and their 
harps hung mute on its willow trees, and God’s own 
holy house lay in desolate, silent ruins. Their deliver- 
ance never seemed farther distant than when most 
near. Never was their captivity more galling, their 
misery so insulted, or their humiliation so complete, 
as on that night, when Belshazzar, mad with wine 
and wickedness, called for the vessels of the sanc- 
tuary, and turning them into drinking cups, caroused 
with his wives and concubines, his princes and his lords. 
Yet that was the very night on which the tyrant’s doom 
was written, and the deliverance of the captives begun. 
Israel by the shores of the Red Sea; the three Hebrew 
martyrs in the fiery furnace ; Daniel cast into the lions’ 
den ; Peter in chains and asleep in prison—these cases, 
all admirable correctives to despair, show us how God 
often waits till things are at the worst. He saves at 
the uttermost—when with all power all pride is gone. 
Nor shall these words have been written in vain, if 
any of my readers, convinced of their inability to save 
themselves, shall turn to Christ—like the disciples 
when, abandoning all further effort to keep their boat 
afloat and reach the land, they threw up their oars, 
to throw themselves on the power and love of Jesus, 
and wake him with the cry, ‘‘ Master, carest thou not 
that we perish?” Now he does care that we should 
not perish. He died that we might not perish. And 
he who died for us, with love time can neither change 
nor cool, longs to save us. His arms open to em- 
brace us. Heaven opens to admit us. Angels stand 
ready to rejoice over us. So venturing, as well we 
may, on Christ’s boundless power and boundless 
kindness, let us fall at his feet to cry, ‘‘Lord, save 
me, I perish!”—or with the man of old, ‘‘ Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief !”—for whosoever 
cometh unto Him, He will in no wise cast out; and 
whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, but have 
| everlasting life. 
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ANDREW CORICHTON.* 


Amoncsr the charges of 
weakness and inefficiency 
now so liberally preferred 
against the pulpit, there 
is one which bears at least 
a primd facie aspect of 
truth. The current preach- 
ing of the time does not, 
it is alleged, meet the spe- 
culative difficulties of the 
age. It doesnot solve the , 
problems, or help the strug- | 
gles of inquiring spirits. | 
It does not meet the be- | 
wildered seeker after truth 
on his dim and uncertain | 
way, and with firm step 
and gentle hand lead him 
out into the light. It does 
not vindicate the Penta- 
teuch, or fix the antiquity 
of man, or determine the 
mode and limits of inspi- 
ration, or refute the last 
theory of the life of Christ, 
or solve the origin of evil, 
or illumine the dark abyss 
that lies between the ideas 
of law and miracle, divine 
decree and human free 
will. There are multitudes, it is said, who mingle 
with the crowd of Christian worshippers every day, 
either statedly or occasionally, who urgently need, 
and greatly desire some help in dealing with such 
questions. But they seek that help in vain. They 
come to church burdened and harassed with all 
manner of doubts and misgivings in regard to the 
things most surely believed amongst us, and to which 
they themselves yet cling as for their lives, only to 
find their difficulties ignored, or met with an im- 
perfect solution, which is to them worse than none. 
Even strong men, who a little while ago deemed 
themselves securely grounded in the truth, have, 
under the prevailing influences of the time, sunk 
down again to the weakness of little children, and are 
as * infants crying for the light,” to whom yet there 
comes from the sanctuary of God no clear response. 
They want, in short, to know, whether there be | 


indeed a God, a Christ, a moral government of | 


accountable souls, a higher world of life and im- 
mortality at all; and they are treated with disquisi- 
tions on the nature of faith, or on the extent of the 
atonement, or on ritual forms, or on sacramental 
grace. They come eagerly seeking for bread, and 
they get only a stone; asking for a fish, and receiving 
only that which stings them like a serpent. 

The charge is plausible, and doubtless carries in it 
a certain amount of truth; but it is yet, we firmly 
believe, mainly founded on misconception. 





* “Memorials of the late Rev. Andrew Crichton, B.A., of Edinburgh 
and Poa ” Edited by William G, Blaikie, D.D. London, 1868, pp. 355. 


The real | 


nature and distinctive pur- 
pose of the pulpit is in 
large measure forgotten. 
Essentially it is, and ever 
has been, a popular, not 
a scientific instrument. It 
belongs to the ‘“‘ congre- 
gation” rather than to the 
‘« schools,” addresses itself 
to the indiscriminate many 
rather than to the select 
few. Itssphere is life, not 
speculation; religion, not 
theology. Its business is 
not to solve problems, but 
to stir and quicken souls ; 
and it does so not by the 
development of a philoso- 
phy, but by the delivery of 
amessage. Whatit was in 
the days of Paul, such is 
it essentially still, the pro- 
claiming of certain great 
facts concerning human sin 
and the Divine remedy, 
which require not so much 
to be proved as to be mani- 
fested, and which, when so 
manifested, are themselves 
their own witness: and 
so its speech and its preaching are not with excel- 
lency of speech or man’s wisdom, but by manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. In one way, indeed, 
it deals, and often effectually deals, with speculative 
problems too; but it deals with them not specula- 
tively, but practically. It relieves the pressure of 
intellectual difficulties not so much by solving them, 
as by superseding them ; by placing the soul on such 
a sure vantage-ground of tried and experienced truth. 
thatit can quietly and patiently awaitthe solution of still 
outstanding questions, imparting to it such an assured 
sense of the reality of the divine, as that it may well 
meanwhile meekly endure its mystery. More than 
| this surely it were unreasonable to ask of the great 
| body of Christian preachers. They are, we cannot 
| but think, wise to remember that the church is a 
church, and not a lecture room or a scientific insti- 
tute; and to confine themselves in the main to such 
work as can alone be fitly and effectually accomplished 
there. There will doubtless ever be, and it is un- 
speakably important that there should be, special and 
exceptional men, who are called to special and ex- 
ceptional work; men who, like the Alexandrian 
Clement of old, and others of like spirit who might be 
named in our day, whose mission is not to the many 
but to the few, and whose business and life-work is 
to wrestle with the problems.of thought, rather than 
with the immediate and urgent interests of life. But in 
| ordinary mixed congregations such a style and line of 
teaching were alike an impertinence and an abortion, 
inevitably raising difficulties in minds that were: 
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‘before untroubled, and failing to solve the doubts of 
those whose faith is already shaken. One thing only, 
beyond the simple and earnest declaration of the 
Gospel message, may the class now in our view fairly 
ask of the ordinary Christian pastor. If he cannot 


‘help them in their difficulties, he ought at least to 


respect them. If he pretends not to grapple with 
those deep and awful questions with which other souls 
are as in an agony wrestling, he should at least show 
that he recognises and feels their presence, and ap- 
proach with trembling, reverent step the ground 
where they lie. Let him stand as in the shadow of 
the great mystery, and speak as one who knows but 
a little, and who tenderly feels for those who know 
still less. In a word, if he cannot speak to souls that 
are groping for the light With the voice of an oracle, 
let him speak at least with the voice of a brother, and 
if he cannot heal, let him gently touch their wounds. 
We have been led into this line of remark by the 
brief and touching life-story of which Dr. Blaikie has 
given us so beautiful and fragrant a memorial in the 
book named above. We have seldom met, either in 
actual life or in Christian biography, with one who, 
in so large a measure, fulfils our ideal of the Christian 
pastor and preacher, in the point of view to which we 
have been now referring, as the young and gifted 
minister who is in these pages made to live again. 


While endowed with intellectual gifts which eminently | 


qualified him for work in the cure of souls of a more 
peculiar and exceptional kind, he was in spirit and 
bearing; and in the whole character and substance 
of his teaching, to our mind, precisely what every 
ambassador of the cross in these days ought to be. 


Andrew Crichton was born at St. Andrews on 
the 22nd of May, 1837, and was the son of the Rey. 
David Crichton, then English master in the Madras 
College there, but who removed the year after to 
the pastoral charge of Inverbrothock in the town of 
Arbroath. The child thus of a Scottish manse, his 
young life was nursed amid what have ever seemed 
to us the most healthful and happy influences that 
can fall to the lot of man. Cheerful piety, quiet 
thoughtfulness, and a modest and reverend dignity, 
formed the atmosphere of the place in which he 
learned his first lessons of life, and treasured up for 
after days his earliest and holiest memories. The 
outward influences of the time, too, were healthful and 
stimulating. Six years after his birth, his father, 
who had all along maintained the principles of the 
Evangelical party, joined the great secession of 1843, 
and cast in his lot with the Free Church of Scotland. 
He must them have felt the swell of that great re- 
ligious revolution, and caught something of the 


‘spirit and quickening impulse of an event, the in- 


cidents of which he was too young to remember. The 
place, too, must have had its educative influence. 
‘‘The ruins of the old Abbey of Arbroath carry back 
the imagination to the past, while the spinning-mills 
and long chimneys, which have become prominent 
features of the town during the present century, re- 
present the sober realities of modern business life. 
Both influences blended in the formation of Andrew 
Crichton’s character. The stirring life of a seaport 
town had also, probably, a quickening effect on him. 








The view of the German Ocean from Arbroath is 
magnificent, and were there nothing else to stimulate 
the imagination, the Bell Rock Lighthouse alone, so 
suggestive of ancient legends and of modern enter- 
prise, might prove ‘a meet nurse for a poetic child.’” 
We shall afterwards see touching evidence of the 
deep impression which that old familiar friend had 
made upon him ; and he was probably partly drawing 
from the fountain of his own memory when he speaks 
in reference to another of ‘‘the sea” as ‘‘in early days 
awakening in him an affection which never died ;” 
so that ‘‘its fresh breezes blowing inward from the 
grey distance out of which the ships came one by one, 
seemed, in the dreams of after days, to stir his hair 
again, and sprinkle his face with spray.” Amid 
scenes and influences like these his bright and happy 
boyhood passed away, till at length, in his sixteenth 
year; he exchanged the narrower circle of home and 
schoolboy life for the wider and higher arena of the 
university and the great city. There was the usual 
tumult of hopes and fears, the high excitement as 
of a great event in the ordinarily tranquil household, 
as the young voyager for the first time pushed away 
from that-quiet creek by the shore towards the open 
sea in a boat of his own. Who that has passed 
through similar scenes of domestic history does not 
vividly recall the din and stir of that eventful em- 
barkation ? ‘‘The accumulation of shirts, the making 
of stockings, the packing of boxes not only with such 
dry goods as these, but with many home-made 
dainties which will have an indescribable charm in 
lonely, home-sick hours;” then the tender leave- 
taking, the rapid rush along the rails straight out to- 
wards the great world, ‘“‘ with bright visions of life 
dancing before him;” the landing at last in the distant 
city, and the first sad journey along the great strange 
streets, amid crowds of unknown and nameless men, 
towards the solitary chamber, where, for the first 
time in life, he feels himself utterly alone, and the 
awful shadow of a personal and undivisible responsi- 
bility falls upon him. 

The scenes and circumstances of college life are a 
story familiar and often told. In its essential linea- 
ments, and apart from accidental and superficial 
circumstances, it is the same everywhere and always 
—in Germany, in England, and in Scotland, on the 
banks of the Rhine, on the banks of the Isis, on the 
banks of the Forth. There is the same exuberance of 
fresh young life, the same generous impulses and 
rivalries, the same joyous reunions around the social 
board or in country rambles, the same healthful in- 
terchange.of studious labour and gay laughing hours, 
the same cementing of sacred friendships and strong 
bonds of the heart which are to last through life. 
Into all this Mr. Crichton threw himself with all the 
force of his bright and ardent nature. He was at 
once the strenuous student, the chivalrous rival, the: 
bright companion, and the generous and faithful 
friend. He had brought with him from school a 
reputation for scholarly talent and high promise which 
was fully sustained by more important successes in 
the wider arena into which he had now entered. In 
his first year he obtained one of the open bursaries 
or scholarships in the university. In the second he 
gained the ‘Miller Scholarship” after a searching 
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examination against formidable competitors. In the 

third he carried the gold medal in the moral philo- | 
sophy class, along with another, who was bracketed | 
with him, and took, besides, the prize for poetry in | 
the class of Professor Aytoun. In 1856 he gained by | 
competition, in response to a public advertisement, a | 
prize of thirty pounds, offered by Gray’s trustees, for 

an essay on the difference between ancient and | 
modern civilisation, and open to the whole university. 
But college lectures and college struggles for honours | 
were not at this time his only educative forces. Of a, 
fresh, genial, poetic nature, he drunk in at every pore | 
the living influences of thought and feeling that were | 
playing around him. A devourer of books from his | 
earliest years, he still contrived to accompany his 

grayer studies with large and eager draughts from | 
the current literature of the time. The entire works | 
of Thomas Carlyle he had read twice over. Tennyson, | 
and especially the immortal ‘‘In Memoriam,” was | 
constantly in his hand. ‘‘Much of it,” says one of | 
his college friends, ‘‘as well as of the works of his | 
other favourite poets, he seemed to have by heart. 

He was able so thoroughly to make the spirit of his | 
authors his own, that it cost him but little effort to , 
retain their language in his memory. De Quincey, | 
Ruskin, Professor Wilson, Browning, were also, 
favourite authors.” Besides these, too, and beyond all | 
others whatsoever, except one, there was another book | 
over which he bent with ever fresh delight, and from | 
which he drank as from a perennial spring of life. | 
He loved nature with his whole heart, and was never 


’ tired with gazing like a fond child into her face. 


Taught already by grace to know and love still better 
the voice of the Chief Shepherd, his heart yet thrilled 
responsive to all the harmonies of that other voice, 
which is not arival, but rather only another tone of the 
same. We cannot help quoting in illustration of this | 
one or two touching lines:—‘‘ One day in particular , 
this week, Wednesday, did me more good than any- | 
thing. I went three miles or so to call on the Vicar | 
of Rocester, on a beautiful, bright, warm day. In 
coming back I was directed to a footpath which led | 
me all the way through green meadows by the banks | 
of the Dove. The grass was unspeakably green, and 
the air laden with a thousand perfumes, and the 
whole country covered with a white snow-shower of 
damson blossoms; and, amidst the awakening life of 
the world, I, too, awoke, and felt a load rolled from 
my heart. It was aday of God. Spring had stolen 
a flower from the summer garland, and bound it in 
her hair. April had assumed for one day the warm 
smile of June. I could think only of one want, that 
of a kindred soul to expand with mine into ecstatic | 
feelings and measureless grandiloquence. As my 
only resource I looked benignantly on the cows as 
they lay and munched in picturesque repose upon the 
green sward. There was a look of gratitude and 


suggestive of the Bodms mora “Hpy, and I felt sure 
that they and I, in our respective heart dialects, 
were thanking God together in a temple where the 
stream contributed its music, and the manifold plant- 
life its incense, and the cloudless heaven its shekinah 
glory, to incite metodeep devotion.” And again, during 
another summer retreat in another part of the coun- | 





try :—‘‘ The weather has been lovely. The foliage is 
bursting out in a delicate greenness. That broad 
sunshine which I am so fond of is folding the world 
round with light as with a garment. And the cry of 
the cuckoo is filling all the woods with a glorious 
dreaminess. Yesterday evening I went down into 
the glen for a while to enjoy an almost perfect rest- 
fulness, for the Sabbath calm was round me every- 
where, and for one little while I felt as though I had 
ceased to have part or lot in that complex thing 
which we call ‘this world,’ which is feverish and 
disturbed in its very enjoyments, as though the clay 
vesture had fallen away from me altogether, and I was 
clothed in the immaterial raiment of some blessed 
spirit whose heaven of calmness had never been crossed 
by a thought of sadness or of sin.” It was under feel- 
ings like these that he sang in words not more musical 
than these, though rhythmically measured :— 


‘A place where Spring delights to dwell, 
And Summer weaves a fairy spell, 
And Autumn lingers long: 
Where trees all day long droop and dream, 
Listening the murmur of the stream, 
And the full tide of song. 
*“ Where waters babble in the noon, 
And babble louder ’neath the moon, 
When all the world is still ; 
While out and in they plash and play, 
By branches shaded trom the day, 
Beneath the greening hill * * * 
*¢ God sent me here, I know it well, 
Awhile in rest of heart to dwell 
Beyond the din of strife : 
Far from the city’s dusty street, 
Irom weary hearts and weary feet, 
And toils of painful life. 
* Here must I gird my armour on, 
Here the brave heart’s strong harness don, 
Here watch the rolling sea ; 
Then when its waves break o’er my bark, 
When winds are loud and waves are dark, 
I calm within may be.” 


But these last words remind us that we must hasten 
on with our necessarily brief narrative. ‘Mr. Crichton 
was now on the very threshold of his great life-work. 
He had passed the usual four years’ course of theo- 
logical study prescribed by the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church, with his accustomed -diligence and success, 
though with an occasional impatience of the long 
delay which held him back from the active service of 
Christ in the gospel of his grace, to which he had de- 
voted himself, and for which now he increasingly 
hungered. There was evidently a touch, too, now 
and then, of that physical weariness and languor 
which afterwards grew upon him, and which but too 
surely betrayed the failing springs of a life, whose 
course was to be brief on earth. ‘‘ We are jogging 
slowly on at the New College,” he writes in January, 
1859, ‘‘ working a little, waiting chiefly till the years 
wear themselves out to the end of the curriculum.” 

Meanwhile the love of Christ and of human souls, 
which burned within him, had already impelled him 
to make trial of his gifts in such subordinate depart- 
ments of Christian work as were then open to him. 
He held prayer-meetings for old women and little 
children, in neglected parts of the city. He trudged 
through mire and rain, in dark winter nights, to 
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country villages, to address crowded congregations in Christ, the living Bible, the living human heart, they 
narrow rooms. When residing as a tutor ina country | seem to us to unite, in a very rare degree, the best 
mansion, he stole evening hours from studious leisure | features of the preaching that is needed for these times 
or congenial intercourse, to carry the message of life! or for any times. They are full of doctrine, but it is 
to squalid death-beds, and lonely and neglected homes. | doctrine instinct with life; not dry and naked, but 
‘Thus, long before his public consecration to the gos- | clothed with warm flesh and blood, and glowing with 
pel ministry, he was already doing the work of an! all the colours of the radiant fancy and the sanctified 
evangelist, and with such marked tokens of the Divine | heart. While uttering with clear and uncompromising 
blessing, as to afford rich promise of future usefulness. | tones the great foundation truths—speaking of sin as 
‘While the church was vacant here,” says one who! one who felt it, of the ‘‘ righteousness of God” as one 
witnessed these early labours of love, “ he preached | who gloried in it, and of the awful hereafter as one 
pretty frequently, and was listened to with deep in-! who already stood within the shadows of eternal life 
terest, and had he been in a position to take a charge, | and death—there was in him at the same time a genial 
there can be no doubt he would have been called here. | freshness of human thought and sympathy, and a 
Many a visit he paid to the poor and afflicted, and to! vis vivida of poetic ardour, which must, one should 
this day they will tell the text or advice he left them.” | think, have given wings to his words, and secured for 
So, when he was formally licensed to preach the them a ready welcome to many hearts. But it does 
gospel by the Presbytery of Arbroath, in June, 1860,' not appear to have been so in any very remarkable 
the good report he had already gained had gone degree. One did nct usually hear of him in those 
before him, and prepared for him an immediate and days as one of the great Edinburgh preachers. Per- 
most advantageous entrance to active ministerial haps in some respects the circumstances were un- 
work, He was appointed assistant, and, soon after-| favourable. The congregation to which he ministered 
wards, colleague and successor to the Rey. (now Dr.) had already received the deep stamp of one powerful 
Charles J. Brown, of the New North Free Church, mind, of great individuality, still present with them. 
Edinburgh, who was then, and still is, one of the | and could scarcely at once, easily and readily, take 
ablest and most esteemed ministers of that city. In | into its heart the distinctive i agg of another. Mr. 
what spirit and with what aims he entered on this | Crichton was, in some respects, intellectually and 
honourable but arduous pastorate, we may gather | spiritually, the complement of the senior pastor, who, 
from such expressions as these, poured forth in the | perhaps on this very account, regarded, and ever spoke 
confidence of unreserved intercourse, in a letter to an; of him, with an admiration quite peculiar; but the 
old college friend :—‘‘ It is an awful thing to preach. | congregation were probably in no mood to desire a com- 
If I had thought of it as I do now, looked at it as I do’ plement, butrather only the repetition and reproduction 
now, I should never have been able to begin at all. ofa ministry which they so highly prized and loved. 
Happily, one comes to most things by degrees. It is In the very nature of things, and with the best feel- 
a very blessed thing to preach. I begin to be con-' ings and intentions on all sides, he could scarcely get 
scious of a peculiar joy in it I had not before: a his right place in the heart of a people which was 
greater nearness to God and to the people. But how already and deservedly the place of another. The 
far, as yet, from both! One would like to be a voice love of a congregation, like the living child of Solo- 
merely, the words to be all Christ’s words, and the  mon’s judgment, cannot be divided, but must be given 
power the Spirit’s power.” Before this he had sung, | whole and entire to the true mother. Anyhow, we 
in one of those juvenile poetical effusions, which his! cannot wonder that he should have had a desire, once 
biographer has done well to preserve :— | ere he died, to make proof of the gifts which God had 
4 given him, in a congregation wholly his own: and, 
tes T hasten fearless 7 for our part, we cannot but think that in this he 
As if a crown awaited me ; : : > 

God help when human help is gone ! judged rightly. We should have greatly regretted, at 
tod comfort in all misery ! least, if the effects of such words as his had never 
Fain would I, if his will it be, been tried on the minds of a people fresh and open tu 
Live a life great and true and brave, new impressions, and free from the overmastering 
A life to men a memory, i piss + 

Spent all this wild, sad world to save, prepossession of an exclusive idea. ici 
Till the low summer wind shall breathe across my grave.” Meanwhile, if he could not altogether get his right 
place, he was gradually, and more and more, making 
Yet his ministry in Edinburgh, though highly prized | a place for himself, and making his influence felt in 
both by Dr. Brown and many of his congregation, does | other directions. ‘‘ For the young, and especially for 
not seem to have been in the ordinary sense conspicu- | young men, he had great attractions. Devout, spiri- 
ously successful. He plainly did not produce that wide | tual, earnest, evangelical, he had withal a simplicity 
and profound impression there which afterwards at- | and transparency of character that drew their interest 
tended his brief ministry in Dundee. In reading some | and won their confidence, while his sympathy, his 
of thesermons and other papers preserved in this volume, | charity, his love of beauty, his naturalness, more and 
so instinct alike with spiritual unction and with in- | more commended him as their guide. There was a 
tellectual freshness, ‘power, and beauty, one feels as if} substratum of Christian earnestness, directness, and 
we should have heard more of their author while he | practicalness that was fitted especially to gain the 
still lived and preached in a city not usually unappre- | confidence of the older members; and a touch of sen- 
ciative of the gifts of its foremost men. Drawn, | timent, a gleam of poetry, and a dash of enthusiasm 
manifestly, direct from those fountains from which | not less adapted to take hold of the young.” It was 
all truly living preaching must come, from the living | for the especial benefit of this class that he delivered 
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in the winter of 1864-5, on Sunday evenings, a series | future, if you have hope in Christ, make this world your 
of four lectures on the speculative religious difficulties | home, or look on death as a going out and away from all 
of the day, which were listened to with profound beautiful and kindly things to mere chill and gloom? Can 


: Pee? é : you lose hope, about the very worst of the human family, 
interest by crowded audiences. We are glad to see a| Which has such a friend at court, about the troubling 


‘ specimen of one of these addresses on the subject of problems, the uncertain destiny of a world which gave the 


“Inspiration,” and another on ‘‘Ecce Homo,” | Redeemer his life, and was watered with his blood? Pro- 


amongst the occasional papers in the volume before | 87¢ss in knowledge and life is the very spirit of the religion, 
us. He was speaking, too, from time to time at the centre of which is the God-man—progress beyond 

: h = er : >| the boldest of human dreams. Its motto is ‘more and 
through other channels to a wider circle. Words | more unto the perfect day.’ To a time of the restitution 


of power and beauty contributed by his pen, in that of all things—to a new heaven and a new earth; wherc 
style of fresh, flowing, sparkling diction which was | peg es a —_ — in ae a nor 
raty ; M ; . on € corn-fleids sna som 12. nd m1 w, 

Gesectsiatic of him, to the pages of this journal | i) gocx shall be cut off from the foll, and the herd from 
and of other kindred publications, will be well remeM-/ the stall; where eyes shall never be dim with weeping, 
bered by many of our readers. Two especially—one on and there shall be rest for worn brain, and hardened hand, 
the ‘‘ Apologia” of J. H. Newman, and the other on the _ and wandering feet ; where coffins and mourners and graves 
Life of Frederick Robertson—will be recalled with es- _2mong the snow, or among the daisies, shall be no more 
pecial pleasure, as examples of the manner in which needed, and sorrow and death shall be unknown ; where 
: xe : purity is unsullied, and beauty is only beautiful, and the 

he could reconcile the most uncompromising mainten- | strong are tender, and the weak are patient; where the 
ance of the truth he loved with a generous and candid | vision of God is immediate, and the enjoyment of God is 
judgment of those who, in the sad confusions of the —— — ps Re = jane: ome ae _ 
7 i . ; 2, : a time, to such a world, pom rom heaven 18 day, anc 
oo hed missed, or but imp eafectly app rehended, 9 every day, as with a rd of light—the Christ of ‘God, 

ut we hasten on to the closing scenes of this brief | 44, Bright and Morning Star.” (Pp. 45-7.) 

life-history, only enriching our pages with a few 
words from his last address to his Edinburgh congre- | With words like these Mr. Crichton took farewell 
gation. They are characteristic, as showing the | to Edinburgh, and entered on his brief ministry in 
manner in which he gloried in the great Incarnation | Dundee on the 30th March, 1866. The effect was 
mystery, and how he delighted to stand as in| electric. ‘‘ From the very first he felt at home with 
the light of the personal Christ, and to reflect His | the congregation, and the congregation were charmed 
beams. The text was, ‘‘I am the bright and morn-| with him. Crowds flocked to hear him, and hung 
ing star.” For five years, he said, the glory and| upon his lips. He became the most popular preacher 
love of Christ had been growing on him, and he would | in the town; and his moral and spiritual influence 
like his last sermon to be a little song of praise to | was as remarkable as his popularity. His congrega- 
Him ; and a very beautiful song of praise it was, of | tion lay before him like soft clay, ready to be moulded 
one who had indeed a pleasant voice, and could play | to his‘touch. A new sense of divine realities seemed 
well on his instrument. He sung of Christ the bright | to come upon them as he preached ; an upward direc- 
star, the crown and flower of the world, its best and! tion was given to many a heart. Earth became little, 
brightest, its only noble, only good; and his song! Christ became glorious, and sin disgusting to their 
got richer, fuller, more thrilling, as it took up Christ | view. What so strikingly drew his people to him was 
the morning star, the star of hope, the star which | his simple earnestness, his reality, directness, and 
prophesied of a coming day. First he sang the dirge | affectionateness. Nothing was put on; it was all 
of the night—the night of a lost soul—the night of a| genuine. They saw that he was a true servant of 
lost world; and with a sweetness and brightness in- | Christ; and as to those things in him which were 
tensified by the contrast with these dark strains, he | unlike what they had been accustomed to, they felt 
hailed the day breaking in the horizon, the rising of | that they must be valuable, and they desired to be 
the bright and morning star : — | brought up to his level, not to bring him down to 
“ And there is day, finally, for this sad world, and for | them.” But those powerful and thrilling messages 
our humanity, which has so sullied its robe and lost its| were, in truth, his swan’s song. Throughout tho 
crown—Christ is the morning star. The death of Christ is! entire period of his Dundee ministry the shadow of 


a great mystery; but his birth is even a greater. ‘That | : oat “ Ee 

og talbygomed human life at all, is stranger than that, so | arte bain 3 — bape _ apoke visibly yor. t. - 
living, He should die a human death. I can scarce get | GY28 men. ey ae Ee ee 
past his cradle in my wondering, to wonder at his cross. | fice, won at the price of weary hours of languor or 
The infant Jesus is, in some views, a greater marvel than | strong agony; and this also gave additional impres- 
Jesus with the purple robe and the crown of thorns. | siveness and significancy to his words as ‘‘he urged 


“What a present, what a future, has been opened up for | PR Er ee ia 
our humanity by the Incarnation of Christ! Not only does men to work while it ae called to-day, and not to 
| reckon on the morrow. 


it now grovel, or feebly soar, here on earth; not only does \ ‘ 
it sing its eternal anthem, and strike its harp, made perfect | We must hasten rapidly over the closing scene, 
in the presence of God, in heaven; but on the throne itself, | availing ourselves chiefly of the words of his bio- 
in the very core of its brightness, wielding the sceptre of grapher, and of one dearer still, who has described, 


universal dominion, sits a man—Immanuel. ll natural- | ° ese ae 
istic and pantheistic dreams of a deification of humanity | ™ deeply touching lines, the last scene of all. In April, 


fall far short of this. Our thought staggers when we | 1867, he dispensed his last communion to his congrega- 
attempt to think of it; we put our hands before our eyes | tion at Dundee. On the month after he was in Edin- 
that we may not be blinded by an excess of light. Can you | burgh, on the last of many expeditions in search of that 
believe, when the throne of heaven has such a tenant, that | )ealth which he was never to findoncarth. ‘His look 
the interests of this world, and of its inhabitants, shall not en? ie 

be laid on the heart of God? Can you despair of yourself, | WS that of one sunk and prostrate, and his feeling 
lose heart in your battle with sin? Can you dread the | about himself was very despondent. . . . Onone of his 
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sleepless nights, at this stage of his illness, he got a 
pencil and piece of paper, and scrawled the following 
lines—‘ a bit of a wail,’ as he playfully called them, 
but not without their glint of sunshine :— 


‘Sadly the winds are moaning, wailing, 
Calling over the sea: 
Asketh my spirit, weak and failing, 
Are they making their moan for me? 


‘The children are digging graves in the sand, 
Along the shore of the sea, 
‘ Little heed they or understand— 


Are they digging a grave for me ? 


‘*Twixt heaven and earth an angel flieth, 





Wide-winged over the sea ; 
And my trembling heart within me cricth, 
Brings he a message for me ? 


* Homeward the laden ships are hasting, 
Hasting over the sea, 
Afar the sheen of their white sails casting : 
Is there a haven for me ? 


‘ Heavily gathers the black storm-cloud, 
Louring over the sea, 
And winds are shrieking in mast and shroud: 
It is night, dark night, with me. 
‘ Here is life after death, and peace out of pain, 
Calm after storm on the sea, 
Clear is the shining after the rain: 
The morning breaks for me.’ ”’ 


From this time his life on earth was only a slow | 
and daily dying. A large abscess had been formed | 
on the liver, and an operation was necessary, which | 
he bore bravely, but from which he never finally | 
recovered. There were alternations of hope and fear, 
slight ebbings and flowing of the failing life, but the 
tide went still back on the shore. After a brief sojourn 
at Liberton, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, he 
was brought back faint and weary to the city, simply 
to die. The rest must be told in the words of her 
who was the chief joy of his life, and whose simple 
words have in them all the calmness and sacred peace 
of his gentle farewell :— 


“<Dr. Brown called on the Monday morning, after the 
doctors had left, and I led him to the bedroom door, and he 
was left alone to pray with my husband; and it was then 
that he knew that he was soon to go home. After Dr. 
Brown had left, I gently went in and sat down beside him, | 
and he lifted his hand and laid it on mine, and was silent | 
for awhile; he then spoke to me with great composure about | 
himself, and repeated the text, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you.” I read the twenty-third 
psalm, and he repeated part of it himself. After getting 
some stimulant he felt stronger, and exerted himself to | 
speak and try to say something to comfort me: “ You must 
just think of meas being away in Australia for some neces- 
sary purpose. I leave you and our little ones to God and 
our friends. I wish I could have left you with brighter 
prospects, but some one will care for you. I have not been 
able to speak much to you, my darling, but I have thought 
much about you and our bairnies. We have been very 
happy during these years, and I did not think of having to | 
part with you just yet—-part to meet again!” 

“¢Tn the afternoon of that same day (Monday) he asked | 
me, * Have you Davy’s portrait ?’’ I gave it into his hand. | 
He held it up, and said, “It is a sweet facie; I’m pleased | 
you should have a wee baby-boy,”’ and smiled most sweetly | 
on the picture, and said, as if to himself, “I was very | 
proud.”” He repeated the verse, “If ye then, being evil, | 
know how to give good gifts unto your children” (and I 
gave mine what I thought was good), ‘how much more 





{' a 


| word?” 


| away.” 
| she could be brought. 
' feared she might be too late. 
| for some wine, that he might be able to speak to her. 
' spoke to her in his own way as to a little child, saying, 
| “ Love God, dear Katie, and then mamma and wee Maggie 


shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him ?”’ 

“¢ Tn the evening I told him that Katie had come. He said, 
“T’m thankful she is here; I shall see her again.”” When 
she came in he raised himself a little and kissed her, and 
said, with a strong, clear voice, ‘‘ My dear, dear Katie!” I 
shall never forget the tone of his voice in speaking to her, 
nor the look of his dear eyes as she passed out of the room. 
He said to me, ‘‘ The little children are a great boon to you, 
but you will feel great responsibility too.” .... 

“¢On Tuesday he tried to speak to me of how we would 
live after he was taken from us; but at that time it was too 
much for his strength, and he asked me to read from Reve- 
lation i., from the twelfth verse to the end. After a little he 
said, “Oh! what will the lifted veil disclose?” I said, 
“The King in his beauty!’’ Next day, after being quiet 
for a time, as if in prayer, he said to me, ‘That was a swect 
word, the sweetest I ever got, that you gave me yester- 
day!” Not knowing to what he referred, I said, “ What 
And he answered, ‘‘ When you said, ‘The King 
in his beauty!’’’ Seeing me distressed, he tried to comfort 


| me, and said, “ How kind God has been to us all these years 
' past!’ adding, ‘ You will come in due time, when his hand 
| shall wipe away all tears, and our sorrow shall be turned 
| into joy.” 


On Friday Katie was at a friend’s house, and he 
had got very low in the afternoon, and said to me, “ Bring 
Katie, that I may say good-bye to her, and then J’ slip 
Being out of the house, it was some time before 
He longed much to see her, and I 
When she did come he asked 
He 


and Davy, because you are the oldest. Remember your little 
prayer, and the hymn you used to say to papa.’ He kissed 
her again, and then she walked away, his eye following her 
till she was out of sight. Ever after that he seemed to have 
no desire ungratified, but was calm and peaceful. After 
Katie had gone he took my hand, as if he thought of saying 
farewell, but only said, ‘“ You will be with her always.” 

“¢He asked me about this time to tell my sister, who had 
nursed him, how grateful he felt to her for all she had done 
for him, and especially for the composure she had shown, 
for he said she helped me to be calm. Frequently his father 
prayed, spoke, and read a little, but he was so weak that a 
few words sufficed. During one night, when wakeful, he 
questioned himself, with great earnestness, about the faith 
fulness of his ministry, and gave me a message of gratitude 
to his people in Dundee. On Saturday he wandered a little, 
but did not suffer pain. arly in the evening I said, “You 
will soon be home now, Andrew;’’ and he looked up and 
tried to smile, so that I knew he heard me. 

“¢Qn the Thursday he said to me, “ You will just lay 
me in the Grange Cemetery ;” and referred to our usual 
Saturday walk through it, and past the very spot where his 
body is resting.’ ”’ 


So they two communed in holy calmness together, 
till they came to the gate of the celestial city, where 
they parted; he entering in amid the light inaccessible, 
and she following with her eyes. 

He died on Saturday, the 13th of July, 1867, a few 
minutes before midnight. 

His remains were laid, according to his wish, in the 
Grange Cemetery, not far from the grave of John Mack- 
intosh, ‘the Earnest Student,” whom in many ways 
he resembled, and those of Chalmers and Cunningham, 
and many other patriarchal men, who have turned that 
corner of the burial-ground into a ‘‘ Cave of Mach- 
pelah.” Greatly should we rejoice if we could regard 
him, if not in intellectual gifts, yet in the tone and 
spirit of his ministry, as a fair type of the youthful 
labourers who, at a moment so critical, so full of 
anxiety, yet so full also of hope, are hastening into 
the vineyard. Istay BurRNs. 
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JONATHAN, THE FRIEND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THERE is a bay that, throwing out to sea two bold 
headlands, sweeps with deep and graceful curve into 
the land. It is girdled by lofty walls of wave-washed 
and weather-beaten rock, which exclude any view of 
the fields and farms that lie beyond. No situation 
more lonely! Yet on its long reach of yellow sands, 
with no companion, nor sound but the measured dash 
of billows, nor sign of life but the white wing of a 
sea-gull, or a lone ship sailing on the distant rim of 
ocean, I have not felt any sense of solitude there; or, 
if felt, it was pleasing rather than painful. And so 
has it been in other equally lonely circumstances. 
Once when, belated in a Highland glen, I stood alone 
under frowning crags and dark mountains on the 
silent margin of its mossy loch, with thick gloom all 
around, save where the last lights of day, touching the 
upper end of the waters, turned them into a sheet of 
silyer ; and once also when from the cairn of a Scottish 
alp, I looked around on a tumbling sea of hills, nor, 
save a blue thread of smoke that curled up from the 
far verge of the forest, saw a sign of human life, or 
indeed any living object but an eagle, which, pausing 
on its flight in these realms of air, hovered for a little 
over head, sweeping round and round to examine 
with keen and curious glance him that had intruded 
on her lone domains. Campbell, the poet, has painted 


the last living man :— 
“T saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time! 

I saw the last of human mould 

That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam in her prime! 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
‘The earth with age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 

Some had expired in fight—the brands 

Still rusted in their bony hands. 
In plague and famine some. 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb.” 


Yet it were not there, nor is it anywhere so much 
as among his fellows, and in crowds especially, man 
would feel most lonely. It has been truly and beau- 
tifully said of a devout man in a desert, on a lone 
moor, or in a death-desolated house, with no other 
company but God, that when most alone he is least 
alone ; but it may be as true of a man surrounded by 
a mighty crowd and jostled on the busy streets, with 
friends and lovers far away, that when least alone he is 
most alone. Hence the force of the old Latin saying, 
Magna civitas, magna solitudo—< A great city, a great 
solitude.” That is true; very true. For, to speak from 
personal experience—and thousands have felt the same 
—I never felt so lonely as long years ago, when, taking 
days and nights to make the journey between Edin- 
burgh and London, I was set down on a winter 
evening amid the glare and bustle and roar of the 








metropolis, among crowds which neither caring | 


whether I lived or died, hardly left room to walk, and 
in a city among whose thronging millions I had but 
two acquaintances, and no friend. 

In such a situation the presence of a crowd gives no 
feeling of companionship; and with no expression of 
recognition or interest in us on any face we meet, to 
walk the streets is in some respects like walking alone 
in a gallery of portraits. The absence of friends makes 
the busiest place a solitude; nor is there any vacuum 
Nature abhors more than that. She teaches us to 
seek a heart that beats in unison with our own; looks 
of sympathy and kindness; a bosom into which we 
can pour the secrets of our souls; when burdens press 
heavy, an arm to lean on; when our back is at the 
wall, an ally to stand fighting by our side; in our 
difficulties a counsellor to advise with ; in our sorrows 
one to divide, and in our joys one to double them. 
This is so natural, and to possess such a friend is both 
so delightful and profitable, that, whether his home be 
a castle or a cabin, and he himself a king or a beggar, 
even though he was rich with the wealth of banks, and 
filled the earth with his fame, for a man to want friends, 
true friends, according to Lord Bacon, is to find this 
world a wilderness. 

The value which all ages and countries have set on 


; | friendship may be estimated by the honours they have 
in vivid colours the loneliness, the solemn solitude, of | 


paid to it, and the care they have taken to embalm 
the memory of those whose lives have afforded re- 
markable illustrations of what friendship could dare, 
and bear, and do. We have an example of this in 
the beautiful story of Damon and Pythias, where 
we-see how it has filled the worst of men with admi- 
ration, disarming the hand and quenching the rage 
of tyrants. The first, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was condemned to death by Dionysius; the execution 
of the sentence, however, being suspended in con- 
sequence of his obtaining leave to go home to settle 
his domestic affairs—a favour which the tyrant granted 
on condition of his returning by a stated day to 
suffer the penalty of death. The promise was given, 
but not reckoned sufficient. He dies on the spot, 
unless he finds a hostage—a friend who will pledge 
himself to die in his room. At this juncture Pythias 
steps forward; and, delivering himself up to the 
hands of the tyrant, becomes Damon’s surety—to wait 
his friend’s return, or suffer in his stead. At length 
the day arrives, and the hour; but no Damon. 
Pythias must be his substitute; and he is ready. 
Thanking the gods for the adverse winds that re- 
tarded the ship.in which Damon sailed, he prepares to 
die, a sacrifice on the altar of friendship. And had 
fallen, but that before the blow descends, Damon rushes 
panting on the scene. Now the strange and friendly 
strife begins. Each is eager to die for the other ; 
and each, appealing to Dionysius, claims the bloody 
sword. as his right and privilege. Though inured to 
scenes of cruelty, the tyrant cannot look unmoved on 
such a scene as this, Touched by this rare exhibition 
of affection, he is melted: nor only remits the punish- 
ment, but entreats them to permit him hereafter to 
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First Meeting of David and Jonathan. 





share their friendship and enjoy their confidence. 
What an honour it were to the Gospel were there 
many instances of such friendship among its pro- 
fessors! Why should there not? Has not Jesus 
laid this injunction on us all, ‘‘ Love one another, even 
as I have loved you ?” 

There is another, and almost equally remarkable, 
example of friendship told of such as never heard of 
Him who is the friend of sinners. It is so remark- 
able indeed that it procured divine honours to Orestes 
and Pylades from the Scythians—a race so bloody, 
rude, and sayage, that they are said to have fed 
on human flesh, and made drinking-cups of their 
enemies’ skulls. Engaged in an arduous enterprise, 
Orestes and Pylades, two sworn friends, landed on the 
shores of the Chersonesus to find themselves in the 
dominions and power of a king whose practice was to 
seize on all strangers, and sacrifice them at the shrine 
of Diana. The travellers were arrested. They were 
carried before the tyrant; and, doomed to death, 
were delivered over to Iphigenia, who, as priestess of 
Diana’s temple, had to immolate the victims. Her 
knife is buried in their bosoms, but that she learns 
before the blow is struck that they are Greeks—natives 
of her own native country. Anxious to open up a 
communication with the land of her birth, she offers 
to spare one of the two, on condition that the survivor 
will become her messenger, and carry a letter to her 
friends in Greece. But which shall live, and which 
shall die? That is the question. The friendship 
which had endured for years, in travels, and courts, 
and battle-fields, is now put to a strain it never bore 
before. And nobly it bears it. Neither will accept 
the office of messenger, leaving his fellow to the stroke 
of death. Each implores the priestess to select him for 
the sacrifice ; and let the other go. While they contend 
for the pleasure and honour of dying, Iphigenia dis- 
covers in one of them her own brother. She embraces 
him; and sparing both, flees with them from that 
cruel shore. Both are saved; and the story, borne on 
the wings of fame, flies abroad, fills the world with 
wonder, and, carried to distant regions, excited such 
admiration among the barbarous Scythians, that they 
paid divine honours to Orestes and Pylades, and, 
deifying these heroes, erected temples to their worship. 

How far these old world tales are true, and how far 
they may have been exaggerated by tradition, and re- 
ceived, like a wall which is covered and tinted with 
golden lichens, their glowing colours from the hands of 
time, it would be idle to inquire. But the legends 
must have had some foundation in truth—some gallant 
deed had been done to form the nucleus of such remark- 
able traditions. We should not like, at any rate, to 
part with that belief—such cases throwing a glory 
over our fallen humanity that we delight to linger on, 
as on those traces of beauty that survive the stroke 
of death; as on the flowers that, rooted in its refts 
and fed by dews and sunbeams, adorn the walls of 
some noble ruin. But to illustrate what a friend has 
been, and friends should be, we have a yet brighter 
example and more certainly truthful story in that of 
Jonathan—at once so touching and so tragic. 

The Friendship of Jonathan. 

Many friendships— traceable to near neighbour- 
hood, a common playground, the same form at school, 
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some accidental meeting on a road or in a room— 
spring from trivial circumstances. Growing strong 
only with the pregress of years, they resemble our 
streams which, though at length swelling into rivers, 
are at first but tiny rills; feeble in their beginning, 
and springing from mossy wells, of obscure and 
humble birth. It was not so with Jonathan’s friend- 
ship. It finds its type in those rivers, the Rhine and 
Rhone for instance, which, fed by exhaustless snows, 
and springing into light in lofty regions, high above 
the sea to whose distant shores their waters wend, are 
rivers at their birth; bursting from the icy caverns of 
Alpine glaciers in full, impetuous flood. It had its 
origin in a very memorable event, and on one of the 
most notable days in the whole history of Israel. 

The peasant had left his plough in the furrow, the 
fisherman his boat on the lake, the shepherd his flock 
to the care of boys and women; and gathering from 
the hills of Bethlehem, and the shores of Galilee, and 
the remotest ends of the country, its best and bravest 
sons had mustered to its defence. With Saul at their 
head and their fathers’ swords in their hands, they 
have set the battle in array against the Philistines 
in the valley of Elam—yet shrink from it. They are 
appalled. A giant who stalks forth day after day into 
the valley that divides the opposing hosts, and chal- 
lenges Israel, and blasphemes Israel’s God, has struck 
the boldest with terror. No lingerer at home in such 
a crisis, no coward, but distinguished as much for his 
bravery as for his rank, Jonathan was there; and 
I can fancy how his heart was ready to burst with 
vexation, how he chafed and fretted, as, slowly re- 
treating before the steps of this terrible antagonist, 
he obeyed his father’s orders, and yielding to the 
dictates of prudence declined Goliah’s challenge—re- 
fusing to fling away his life in such an unequal con- 
test. Grieved at the insults cast on the arms of Israel; 
trembling with anxiety for his father’s life and crown; 
wounded to the heart by the blasphemies of the un- 
circumcised Philistine; often withdrawing from the 
bustle and distractions of the camp to seek on his 
knees light and help from God, and cry to Him, in 
his despair of any from man, ‘“‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long! Why do the heathen rage and the people 
imagine avain thing? Let God arise, let his enemies 
be scattered: as smoke is driven away, so drive thou 
them away; as wax melteth before the fire, so let the 
wicked perish in the presence of God;” with such 
feelings I can fancy that of all the eyes that day 
turned on David, Jonathan’s watched him with the 
greatest agitation. What astonishment and admira- 
tion he felt for the gallant stripling ? what anxious 
prayers he put up on his behalf, as he saw him, clad 
in a shepherd’s garb, his heart armed with faith, but 
his hand only with a sling, step out boldiy from the 
lines to accept the challenge—to bring away the giant’s 
head, or leave his own to feed the fowls of heaven! 
The stone sped on its fatal errand. Goliah falls; and 
with a shout that rends the air, Israel hails the con- 
queror. And when the stripling, so young and yet 
so brave, crowned with such honour and yet so 
modest, so full of love to his country and piety to 
his God, advances to lay his bloody trophy at the feet 
of Saul, Jonathan’s whole heart flows out to him; he 
becomes at once the object of a deep and deathless 
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love. It came to pass, to use the beautiful language | Saul’s offence, but at Jonathan’s generosity. The 


of Scripture, that, when David modestly replying to 
Saul’s question, ‘‘ Whose son art thou?” ‘‘I am the 
son of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite,” had made 
an end of speaking, the soul of Jonathan ‘was knit 
with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul. So their friendship began ; and its con- 
tinuance, under the most adverse circumstances, was 
even more remarkable than its commencement. 

The friendships are few that survive years of 
separation; the shock of conflicting interests; the 
drain made on our old affections by new claims; the 
trials they are put to by infirmities of temper, by 
plain dealing with faults, by a manly independence, 
by requests refused, by favours unrequited, by the 





rivalries of business, by the partisanship that springs | 


from creeds or politics, and by a thousand other, 


nameless circumstances. Fragile as the flowers the 
winter frost traces on our windows, there are friend- 
ships that a breath will melt away. It may be very 
wrong and very pitiful, but, as the wise man says, 
‘‘a whisperer separateth chief friends;” and who 
lives long lives to see so many, like leaves the frost 
has nipped, fall off, and the ties which friendships had 
formed, so often and sometimes so easily dissolved, 
that he comes to read with little astonishment, and 
no great sense of exaggeration, the words of one who, 
describing his relationships, said, ‘‘ Though the church 
would not hold my acquaintances, the pulpit is large 
enough to hold all my friends.” 

Happily, there are friendships that stand the test of 
time and the severest strain; but among these, what 
poet or panegyrist has recorded with glowing pen one 
to be compared with Jonathan’s? It is quite unique; 
remarkable as his father’s stature when Saul, shrink- 
ing, as great men have done, from an office of great 
responsibility, hid himself among the stuff, and, 
directed by God where to find him, the people “‘ ran 
and fetched him thence: and when he stood among 
the people, he was higher than any of the people from 
his shoulders and upward; and Samuel said, See ye 
him whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all ‘the people?” The words of the 
poet may be justly applied to Jonathan,— 


“ None but himself could be his parallel.” 


For example, men will praise their friends, but how 
few are generous enough without jealousy to hear 
others praise them, at their expense, in eulogiums 
they feel to be disparaging to themselves. There is 
no passion more natural to us, man or child, than 
jealousy. See how it broke out against David from 
the lips of his own brother! Indignant at the stripling 
for talking as if he would meet the giant, and carry 
off the palm from his brethren and all the host of 
Israel, Eliab sharply rebuked him, asking, ‘‘ Why 
camest thou down thither ? and with whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy 
pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart.” And who 
that knows his own heart will refuse some sympathy 
to Saul for taking offence—however unjustifiable his 
way of expressing it—at the disparaging comparison 
in the song of the maidens when dancing before 
David, they sung, ‘‘ Saul has slain his thousands, but 
Dayid his tens of thousands.” We wonder not at 





song that grated so harshly on his father’s ear, stirred 
up nor envy, nor jealousy, in him. Rejoicing in an- 
other’s honour, he hailed the rise of a sun that paled 
his own star; and though, as Saul’s eldest son, stand- 
ing next the throne, Jonathan was content to be 
second to the good, brave, gallant shepherd, who had 
gone forth in the name and strength of the Lord to 
shut the mouth of the blasphemer, and peril his life 
for the safety of his country and the honour of his 
God. 

Then see what severe trials this friendship endured ; 
and enduring, triumphed over. Saul’s gloomy eye fixed 
on David, the javelin he-hurled to pin him to the wall, 
the cries of his soldiers echoing from the rocks as they 
hunted the fugitive from cave to cave, and hill to hill, 
not more illustrating the words, ‘‘ Jealousy is cruel as 
the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire,” than 
the friendship of Jonathan did those which follow, 
‘*Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it.”’ 

Happier in his eldest son than David in Absalom, 
than many fathers, and most kings, in theirs, Saul 
had a pious, most noble, brave, and dutiful son in 
Jonathan. What piety, for example, in the words 
he addresses to his armour-bearer, when, pointing 
across the gorge to a garrison of the Philistines, he 
proposed, single-handed, to attack it, saying, ‘‘ Come 
and let us go over; it may be that the Lord will work 
for us: for there is no restraint to the Lord, to save 
by many or by few?” What exploit in the annals 
of war braver, or so brave, as that which followed— 
when, scaling their rocky fastness on his hands and 
knees, he leaped headlong among a swarm of Philis- 
tines, and, receiving the battle on his single shield, 
mowed them down like grass before the scythe? 
Thus gloriously broke the day on Israel—filling the 
hearts of her warriors with courage for the coming 


battle; but, like many that rise with dawn of 


brightest promise, it had nearly set in the deepest 
gloom. The victory is won; but at what a price? 
His father has made arash vow; and he now requires 
that Jonathan shall die. It was hard to part with 
wife and children, hard to leave the world in the 
flush of life and the very hour of victory, yet he 
submits himsclf to his father’s will. Baring a 
bosom seamed and scarred with wounds suffered in 
that father’s cause, he stands ready to receive the 
stroke—a sacrifice to filial piety ; and had fallen, but 
that the people, brandishing swords red with the blood 
of the Philistines, broke out into open revolt, and 
throwing themselves before Saul, said, ‘‘ Shall Jona- 
than die, who hath wrought this great salvation for 
Israel? God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall 
not one hair of his head fall to the ground. So the 
people rescued Jonathan, that he died not.” 

The reed that bends its head to a breath of wind, 
and the old grey rock which withstands the hurricane 
that strews the plain with trees and the foaming shore 
with wrecks, are not more unlike than Jonathan 
where his own interests, and the same Jonathan where 
Dayid’s interests were concerned. Such was the depth 
and power of his affection for his friend. Here neither 
Saul’s entreaties, nor anger, nor violence could move 
him. He would part with life to please his father, 
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but not with his love for David. When Saul, to the 
astonishment of the host, proposed to sacrifice his son 
toarash and wicked vow, Jonathan neither made resist- 
ance nor remonstrance—like Him whose divine friend- 
ship hisrecalls, he ‘‘ was dumb, opening not his mouth.” 
But when Saul threatens Dayid’s life, he refuses obe- 
dience, and becomes the advocate of his friend; in words 
replete with affection, a pious spirit, and unanswerable 
arguments, he pleads with his father; he remonstrates 
with him, saying, ‘‘ Let not the king sin against his 
servant, against David, because he has not sinned 
against thee, and his works to theeward have been 
very good; for he did put his life in his hand and 
slew the Philistine; and the Lord wrought a great 
salyation for all Israel; thou sawest it, and didst 
rejoice; wherefore wilt thou sin against innocent 
blood, to slay David without a cause ?” 





Saul makes many attempts to awaken Jonathan’s | 
jealousy, and kindle in his son’s bosom the hatred | 
that burned and raged in hisown. But they are vain. | 
Nor does he succeed any better when all his pent-up | 
passions burst forth in volcanic fury on discovering | 
that David, the object of his hatred, is to be the 
successor to his throne. In that discovery he flatters | 


himself he holds a spell of power to turn Jonathan’s 
loye into the bitterest hatred, and raise all the devil | 
in his son. There was no devil to raise. The dreadful 
secret is revealed; but whatever pain it inflicted, | 
whatever struggle it cost, whatever tears it wrung | 
from Jonathan’s eyes, it kindles no bad passions in | 
that pious, generous, and loving heart. 

If piety is shown by a regard to God and a child- | 
like submission to his sovereign will, by taking up | 
our cross and denying ourselves daily that we may | 
follow Christ, by saying, like Jesus himself, as he | 
took the bitter cup of our sorrows from his Father’s | 
hand, ‘‘ Father, not my will, but thine be done,” what | 
finer example of this grace than Jonathan? David 
is to supplant him; David is to enter on the honours 
and fortune he expected to enjoy; and out of the | 
ruins of Saul’s house David is to build his own; yet | 
Jonathan ceases not to regard him with unabated and | 
the tenderest affection. For this his father loads him 
with cruel reproaches; and borne away on the foaming 
torrent of his passions, insults the very name and | 
memory of his mother; calling him ‘the son of a | 
rebellious and perverse woman.” But these reproaches 
—like the javelin his mad hand hurled at his son— 
are allin vain. Jonathan leaves the presence of his 
father to seek David, and warn him of what was no 
longer doubtful, his imminent danger. With what 
affection they meet; with what bitter sorrow and 
loving vows they part; tender as brave, ‘‘ they kissed 
one another, and wept one with another, until David 
exceeded ; and Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, 
forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name 
of the Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and 
thee, and between my seed and thy seed for ever.” 
Once again they met. It was in the wood of Ziph, 
and probably under the cloud of night. There, strong 
in faith and clinging to the hope of better days, Jona- 
than sets himself to comfort the friend of his bosom. 
‘Fear not,” he says to David, ‘ for the hand of Saul, 
my father, shall not find thee; and thou shalt be 
king over Israel, and I shall be next unto thee ;” and 











so, neither of them anticipating that this was to be 
their last meeting on earth, they parted—never to 
meet more; Jonathan to leaye behind him a name 
sacred to friendship, and enter, ere long, through a 
bloody passage into welcome rest; David to mourn 
his loss, and cherish Jonathan’s sweet memory, and 
lay on his grave the finest wreath ever bedewed with 
tears and woven in honour of the dead. 

Tender as a woman, and yet true as steel, over- 
flowing with generous kindness, utterly devoid of 
selfishness, trusting as much as he was trusted, with 
a heart that reflected Dayid’s as face answereth to 
face in water, Jonathan was the paragon, and perfect 
pattern of a friend. Many a fond lie has been written 
on tombstones ; and with all their good qualities magni- 
fied by the tears through which we gaze on them, the 
dead appear fairer, dearer, and better than they ever 
seemed in life; but Jonathan was altogether worthy 
of this grand eulogium :— 

‘The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how 
are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in tho streets of 
Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings: for 
there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with 


oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword 
of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided: they 
were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than 
lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
in scarlet, with other delights; who put on ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !” 

To make some practical uso of this matter, I 

remark,— 

1. Every one should seek and cultivate friendships. 
Man has no room in his heart to accommodate many 
friends; but, as God said in Eden, it is not good that 
man should be alone. Isolation breeds selfishness, 
moroseness; and these are apt to run into misan- 
thropy. Those friendships which are essential to 
the happiness as well as the complete development 
of our nature, form, indeed, one of the most marked 
distinctions between us and those animals that 


‘resemble us in their social habits—the rooks, for 


instance, which crowd the same tree with their nests, 
and, rising by thousands into the air, fill it with their 
cries and darken it with their sable wings; the cattle 
that roam pastures and prairie in countless herds ; 
those fishes that, moving in vast shoals, make the 
green sea glitter with their silver scales. These all 
seek companionship. God has endowed them with 
that instinct. Yet in their normal condition, and 
unless where their nature is modified by domestica- 
tion, they show no sign, nor even seem to be capable, 
of friendship. So necessary, however, is it for the 
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happiness of man and the complete development of his 
nature, that kings, who are often required by policy 
to stand aloof on their cold, unenviable elevation 
from their highest nobles, have raiséd servants into 
favourites, and sought the pleasures of friendship in 
the confidence and company of menials. Soured, 
blighted, disappointed with the world, some make 
friends of domestic animals, and give to birds and 
dogs and cats the affections which belong to man; 
and there is a touching story of a captive, cut off 
from human society and long immured in a lonely 
dungeon of the Bastille, whose heart, craving some 
object of friendship, found it in a spider he had 
tamed, and which his brutal jailor cruelly destroyed. 

Besides gratifying one of the strongest instincts of 
humanity, friendship is recommended by its many 
advantages. These are equal to its pleasures. A 
friend, for example, can ask for us what modesty may 
hinder us from asking for ourselves. A friend can 
do justice to our merits, urge our claims, defend our 
character, and do a hundred things else for us it would 
not seem proper that we should do for ourselves. But 
perhaps one of the greatest advantages he enjoys who 
possesses a kind, honest, wise, discreet, faithful friend, 
lies in this, that amid difficulties he has a counsellor 
to advise, and against dangers a monitor to warn him. 
Happy those especially who have friends that will not 
see sin in them; and, without being censorious, will 
tell them to their face what others say behind their 
back—point out their faults and failings, giving them 
occasion to say, ‘‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be a kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be an 
excellent oil which shall not break my head.” It is 
here, indeed, that friendship is most commonly at 
fault. ‘‘Meddle not,” says the wise man, “with 
him that flattereth;” but—and this brings out the 
value of a faithful friend—there is not in smooth and 
oily tongue any such flatterer as a man’s own self. 
The difference, it has been well said, between the 
counsel a friend giveth and a man giveth himself 
being as great as between the counsel of a friend and 
the counsel of a flatterer. Hence the value of those 
who will give us good advice at the risk of giving us 
offence; and will rather forfeit our friendship than not 
attempt to save our interests and especially our souls. 
The warnings and counsels of such friends may wound 
our feelings; but so does the surgeon who inflicts 
pain to preserve life, and cuts that he may cure— 
‘* Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

2. In choosing friends, we should select such as 
promise by the tone of their conversation, and by 
their moral and religious character, to prove friends 
indeed—such as we can trust in the hour of adversity, 
and would like to see by our dying-bed. Acquaint- 
ances are one thing, but friends another. Whoever, 
therefore, our acquaintances may be, we should, in 
the choice of friends, be guided by what determined 
David in the selection as well of his servants as of his 
associates—‘‘I am a companion of all them that fear 
Thee, and of them that keep Thy precepts. Mine 
eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land that they 
may dwell with me; he that walketh in a perfect way, 
he shall serve me.” The friendship of the world, as the 
Bible says, is enmity with God; and to its influence, 
to bad and dangerous associates, how many, promising 





youths especially, owe their ruin—their chosen friends 
proving to be their worst foes! Better they took a 
serpent to their bosom than made a friend of the 
Sabbath-breaker, of the impure, of the scoffer, of the 
ungodly! Such companionship is more to be dreaded 
than the clutches of a drowning man. Choosing for 
his friends the friends of Jesus, ‘‘he that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise;” but not less true, and 
illustrated by the fate of thousands, who are drawn 
at first into sin and at last into perdition, the words 
that follow, ‘‘The companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” 

3. We should seek a friend in Jesus Christ—the 
best, truest, kindest, surest friend man ever had. 
Everliving, everloving, and everlasting, there is no 
father like our Father who is in heaven; and as there 
is no fatherhood like God’s, there is no friendship 
like Christ’s—to be once named with His who, dying 
for us, the just for the unjust, laid down His life, not 
for friends, but enemies. Other friends change: 
not He. Of them we may, and often do, expect too 
much ; nor will friendship be long maintained between 
us unless we lay our account with sooner or later dis- 
covering, and bearing with, their faults. But Jesus 
is faultless; altogether lovely—a friend on whose 
fayour we cannot reckon, and from whose kindness 
we cannot expect, too much. With a wider and far 
deeper meaning than the world attaches to the ex- 
pression, in Him we have “‘a friend at court ;” whose 
intercessions for us, in contrast with those of Jonathan 
for David, are addressed to a gracious ear and a 
loving heart. In the presence of his Father and 
amid the glories of the upper sanctuary, at the eternal 
source of all love and blessing and power, where 
pardons are granted to save, and grace is bestowed to 
sanctify, and angels wait to welcome, and mansions 
stand ready to receive us, He pleads our cause at 
God’s right hand, omnipotent to save. 

Like summer birds which come and go with the 
sun, like our shadow which deserts us when his face 
is clouded, like fair flowers that close their leaves as 
soon as rain begins to fall or cold winds to blow, 
earthly friends may desert us when we most need 
their sympathy and support—at the time, and in the 
circumstances, expressed in the well-known adage, 
“© A friend in need is a friend indeed.” But sucha 
friend is Jesus Christ. Sweetest when trials are 
bitterest, kindest when others are cruellest, nearest 
when danger is greatest, his character is delineated 
in the words, ‘‘A friend loveth at all times, and 
a brother is born for adversity;” and his image, 
though faintly, is beautifully shadowed forth in 
the mother who presses the tender infant closest 
to her bosom when storms beat and winds blow the 
coldest. In view of that dread hour when father, 
mother, husband, wife, children, acquaintances, 
wealth, and life itself, shall leave us, He says, ‘‘I 
will never leave you, nor forsake you: when thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned: neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 
Nor shall they—his presence with us there working 2 
greater wonder than on the day Israel passed dry shod 
through the sea, or the three Hebrew children breathed 
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in a burning furnace, and walked unharmed on coals | that sticketh closer than a brother—when heart and 
of fire. flesh faint and fail, shall be the strength of our heart, 

One of the old Fathers tells a parable, which, witha | and our portion for evermore. He will never leave us. 
slight alteration, illustrates this subject ; and, in view | And when the gates of heaven have opened to receive 
of an hour of death, and a day of judgment, may well | us, and we have heard Him advocate our cause, and 
recommend to our acceptance and confidence and peace receive amid the loud plaudits of saints and angels, 
and joy the friendship of the Friend of sinners. A man | a verdict of acquittal, and in a blood-bought crown 
summoned to answer for his crimes, and called in the reward of faith, then shall we fully know that there 
question for his life, sought help of three friends he is no friend like Him whom his enemies reproached, 
had. The first agreed to bear him company for a but his people love to think of, as the Friend of sin- 


part of the way; the second would lend him some ners. Happy for us if the coldness and alienation of 
money for his journey; while the third undertook | old friends, whose countenance has changed, and by 
to go all the way with him, to appear in court, and | whose once oft-frequented doors we pass to sigh over 
plead his cause. So runs the story. In this man, | the falsehood or frailty of earthly friendships, make 
the representative of a lost and guilty race, we see | us cling the closer to Jesus, the same yesterday, 
ourselves: and in the three friends whose help he | to-day, and to-morrow— 














sought, we see the flesh, or our fellow-creatures, the 
world with its wealth, and Christ, the sinner’s friend. 
And what can earthly friends, our dearest, do when | 
death summons us to judgment, beyond accompanying | 
us someway to the grave ?—we part on its gloomy | 
threshold; further they cannot go. Nor can wealth 


and worldly goods help us to more than a winding | 


sheet—the coffin that receives, and the tomb that | 
closes on, our cold remains. But Jesus—the friend ' 


“Nor death nor life, nor earth nor hell, 
Nor time’s destroying sway, 
Can e’er efface us from his heart, 
Or make his love decay. 


‘“‘ Each future period that will bless, 
As it has bless’d the past ; 
He lov’d us from the first of time, 
He loves us to the last."’ 





TWO DAYS AT THE 


Ir was on Saturday, the 30th of March, 1867, we 
crossed by the short route from Nazareth to Tiberias; 
a road, the greater part of which is utterly uninterest- 
ing (perhaps the most so in Palestine), but pervaded 
throughout with the one paramount remembrance, 
that it must have been trodden by Him, on His way 
from the home of His youth to the region of His most 
successful labours. Towards the afternoon, the well- 
known scenes began gradually to unfold themselves. 
The grandest and most conspicuous feature in the 
view was undoubtedly colossal Hermon, with whose 
snow-capped summit, however, we had now been 
more or less familiar since the first glimpse obtained 
of it from the top of Gerizim. Then, ere one gleam 
of the inland sea was visible, the bifurcated cone of 
Hattin—the traditional scene of the Sermon on the 
Mount—rose to our extreme left, unmistakable also 
in its outline, and overlooking the Wady Hyman, 
‘the Valley of Pigeons.” The interest grew as we 
approached, through featureless uplands, the point 
where the depression of a thousand feet begins, which 
terminates in the tropical shores and climate of the 
lake,—this depression attesting, as it has been well 
noted, the minute topographical accuracy of the descrip- 
tion given in the Gospel narrative, in connection with 
the journcyings thither of the Divine wayfarer, that 
** He came down to Capernaum.” (Luke iy. 31.) Soon 
the upper portion became visible, with a striking 
outline of distant hills—the outlers of Hermon— 
guarding the ancient kingdom of Bashan. Dis- 
mounting for the steep descent, the lake spread its 
ample form beneath. First, the northern end, where 
the Jordan enters, with Hermon in an unclouded 
sky as a background; then the unclothed mountains 
of Gadara, wearing, as they first came in sight, a dull, 
sombre, uniform brown colour, until the westering 


SEA OF GALILEE. 


sun lit up their corries and gullies with purple tints. 
Conspicuous among these, with a deep shadow pro- 
jected on it, was what we afterwards identified as 
Wady Fik. On a turn in the mountain path, the 
crumbling ruins of the once regal Tiberias disclosed 
themselves running out into the lake, and still sur- 
rounded with the battered fragments of towers and 
walls, which the earthquake, thirty years ago, had 
spared. The very brightness of that bright spring 
evening, made, by contrast, the treeless, silent scene 
more deathlike. Even had the first view, however, 
of the nearer parts been disappointing (which it was 
not), glorious Hermon would have redeemed all. We 
reached our tents on the beach just as the setting sun 
was wreathing this Jebel-esh-Sheikh (‘‘the Kingly 
Mountain”) in a coronal of crimson glory. I never 
could afterwards look on its calm majesty, blending 
as it does with every view of the lake, without think- 
ing of Him who had left behind Him so enduring a 
type of His own eternal power and Godhead, in the 
region most hallowed by His earthly presence and 
love. 

A peaceful Sabbath was spent amid these me- 
mories. Resting ‘‘ according to the commandment,” 
we had leisure to drink in the scene, and calmly to 
survey the varied parts of the now shattered frame- 
work. Sadly as the glory has departed, yet when 
imagination set itself to people these mountains and 
these desolate waters with busy life, the truthfulness 
of the old ideal picture began gradually to be vindi- 
cated. First of all, the hills on the western side (not 
only those immediately above our camping ground, 
but extending north to Magdala, and south beyond 
the warm mineral springs of Tiberias) are devoid of 
the dull uniformity in colour and form which charac- 








terizes those on the eastern shore. And although one 
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loves to think of them, as in the Gospel era, glittering 
with Roman yillas and palaces, and studded with 
gardens—these again, brilliant with tropical colour 
and fragrant with tropical perfume—the verdant 
mountains around (the greenest I think we saw in 
Palestine) were, if not picturesque, at least pleasing 
and gracefuk They reminded one less of the northern 
Highlands of Scotland, than of the peculiar pastoral 
hills in Ettrick and Yarrow in the south, or in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland: while in the upper end 
of the lake, as they recede to girdle in the fertile 
‘* Plain of Gennesaret,” they display here and there 
bold rocky cliffs, beginning above the now ruined 
Magdala: more broken and not so continuous, yet 
those who are familiar with Salisbury Crags at Edin- 
burgh may have a tolerable impression conveyed to 
them of their peculiar character and contour. Although 
now laving piles of shapeless ruins instead of the 
basement of marble palaces, the pure, delightful water 
of the lake, shares with Hermon the unchanged 
identity of which I have already spoken. Nor, though 
of a subordinate character, must another una!tered 
feature be omitted: I refer to the remarkable fringe of 
white shells, many of them of microscopic size and 
delicacy. This duplicate of a more familiar “silver 
strand” in northern latitudes, girdles the greater 
portion of the western shore. While the scene of the 
Parable of the Sower, in its present wild and rank 
luxuriance of vegetation, is a travestie of Josephus’ 
‘* Paradise,”—while we look in vain for the old palm 
groves, or of these if we can find at best but one 
stinted, degenerate representative,—the beach on 
which the limpid waters still gently ripple, retains the 
same pearly margin on which was spent the childhood 
of the young fishermen of Bethsaida; on which, in 
maturer days, their boats were moored after a 
night’s ‘‘ launching forth into the deep ;””—above all, 
which was trodden by the footsteps of the Lord of 
Glory when ‘entering into the ship,” or ‘‘ coming to 
land,” or making the fishing-vessel his pulpit, while 
‘the whole multitude stood on the shore ;” or when 
the disciples kindled upon it the charcoal fire for the 
simple morning repast, ‘‘ fish laid thereon and bread” 
(John xxi. 9).* 

On the morning of Monday we hired a boat, which 
had just come into Tiberias with its cargo of fish. Its 
four owners had been out all night, and were now 
wearied and half asleep with their prolonged labours : 
but their toil, unlike that of eighteen centuries ago, 
had not been unrecompensed. Roman galleys and 
pleasure barges had, in former days, floated on these 
waters; but even could they have been still procured, 
more pleasing far was the thought that we were sail- 
ing on Gennesaret in a rude fishing-boat, similar 
probably to the craft of Zebedee and his fishermen 
sons; similar, rather, to that in which, with the 
omnipotence of Godhead, He who rules the raging of 
the sea rebuked winds and waves; or where, stretched 
on the bare planks, exhausted nature asserted its 
claims on repose, and yielding to the innocent in- 
firmities and needs of a common humanity, He fell 
fast asleep. The morning was calm, and scarcely a 





* We partook of the ordinary fish of the lake, which seemed in shape 
and flavour to resemble the perch. 





breeze rippled the water, although the rough Arab 
boatmen bore testimony to the well-known capricious- 
ness and suddenness of the gusts that ofttimes still 
sweep its surface. Skirting the dilapidated walls of 
Tiberias, and rounding a gentle promontory, there 
came all at once into view the ‘‘ Land,” or ‘‘ Plain of 
Gennesaret,” to which I have already referred as a 
recess in the north-west end of the lake, encircled 
with a group of varied hills; these latter culminating 
in the sacred city of Safed, perched like an eagle on its 
lofty rocky nest. Enyeloped, however, in cloud, it 
was at the time hid from view. We landed at Mag- 
dala, or Migdol, situated pleasantly on a gentle 
plateau of its own, on the northern bend of the hill 
which had hitherto hemmed in the lake. Like a 
warder-tower it overlooks the rich garden-land be- 
neath, and ought to be called picturesque, with its one 
palm and bold cliff above, but for the utter ruin and 
filth of its wretched hovels, which forbade a nearer 
approach. The ‘‘ Land of Gennesaret” (the ‘ El- 
Ghuweir,” as the Arabs call it, ‘‘the little Ghor”’), 
the probable scene (if undoubted be too strong a word) 
of the Parable of the Sower, was too dense with its 
profuse, untended, impervious vegetation—its thickets 
of nabk, agnus castus, and oleander, to admit of 
being explored. The very profusion, indeed, of the 
rank weeds bore testimony to the prolific richness of 
its alluvial soil, and tended to corroborate the 
accuracy of tke glowing colouring of the Jewish 
historian in describing this ‘‘Land Beulah” of 
Northern Palestine.* There was nothing, however, 
to invite a more lengthened survey, unless it had 
been the exploration of the Wady Hyman and the 
ascent of Hattin, which here, once more, revealed 
its familiar double apex, and nigh to which are the 
rocky caves of Betharbel, the haunts of robbers in the 
days of Josephus. But time, and the sultry furnace- 
heat, untempered now by the abundant vegetation of 
former days, together prevented. 

Re-embarking, as our blessed Lord must often have 
done from the same point in the days of His flesh, we 
‘took ship” straight across, to what, after all, in 
point of local memories, is the most interesting spot in 
Gennesaret—His own oft-frequented—shall we call it 
His permanent Galilee residence ?—CAPERNAUM. A 
war of opinion has long been waged among able and 
conflicting authorities as to the true site of this city; 
and hitherto it would have been presumptuous to 
indulge in strong dogmatic assertion. But recent 
explorations seem decidedly and confidently to con- 
firm the claims and identity of Tel Hum.j{ It is 








* One may call this place ‘the ambition of nature,’ where it forces 
those plants, that are naturally enemies to one another, to agree together. 
It is a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of them had claim 
to this country ; for it not only nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruits 
beyond men’s expectations, but preserves them also a great while. It sup- 
plies men with the principal fruits—with grapes and figs continually during 
ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe to- 
gether through the whole year; for besides the gocd temperature of the 
air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. The people of the 
country call it Caphernaum.”—Josephus, lib. iii., ch. x. 8. 

¢ There is no more interesting result in connection with the labours 
of the Palestine Exploration Society, than the almost certain identi- 
fication of the site of Capernaum. The strongest objection hitherto 
urged against the claims of Tel Hum, was the failure to discover the 
famous fountain so specially referred to by Josephus, whose waters of old 
irrigated the plain of Gennesaret, and which indeed bore the name of 
the town (the fountain of Kepharnome or Caphernaum), Neither Ain- 
et-Tin nor the Round Fountain, which diffuse their more limited supply, 
can answer the description of the Jewish historian. But the remains of 
an aqueduct discovered by Captain Wilson conveying the copious waters 
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spoken of in the Gospgl narrative as ‘‘ exalted to | entrance of the Jordan; the harbour (for the town 


heaven.” (Matt. xi. 23.) This must have been in a 
figurative sense (in opulence and architectural splen- 
dour; above all, in religious privilege, and in possess- 
ing the paramount honour of being the Galilean home 
of Jesus), but not in outward situation ; for its ruins 
are now Close by the north-western shore—at a point, 
too, where the adjoining hills recede. Nothing can 
impart a more vivid idea of the present desolation of 


what was once ‘‘a sea of life,” than the existing con- | 
On our boat | 


dition of this formerly queenly city. 
rasping the shingle at the most accessible landing- 
place, there was no possible symptom or indication 
that human footstep had ever befere trodden so inhos- 
pitable a region. At first sight, it had all the appear- 
ance of an African swamp, or an Indian or Australian 
jungle, one of Nature’s desolate wastes that had never 
been disturbed save by the heron and pelican, or the 


little bright-eyed tortoise, which is still seen emerging | 


from its copsy retreat on the beach and plunging into 
the rocky pools. We had to make our way, as best 
we could, clearing a passage through a tangled thicket 
of over-topping nettles, thistles, and water-reeds. But 
in a little time, with something akin to the feeling 
with which, ten days later, we came all at once on 
Baalbee’s gigantic temples in the midst of Coele-Syria, 
so now, Corinthian capitals, sculptured entablatures, 
friezes and cornices with the acanthus leaf, in marble 
and alabaster, and other débris of a city’s vanished 
glory, revealed themselves in this strange entomb- 
ment. All the more striking must these white build- 


ings—temples, synagogues, and royal residences— | 


have been, in contrast with the black basaltic rocks 


on the hills around, which formed their framework. 
Magnificent, too, must have been the view as seen | 


from the near adjoining heights—the whole lake 


begirt with its nine voluptuous cities, and teeming | 


villages climbing the now desolate mountains, Julias 
and Chorazin,* both in the direction of the northern 





of Ain Tabighah in the direction of the plain, removes at once the most 
formidable difficulty. ‘‘ Supposing it to be Ain Tabighah, his allusion is 
at once explained by the copiousness of the supply, and the excavated 
channel through the rock above Khan Minyeh, by which the water was 
carried into the plain ; the fertilising powers of the fountain are still at- 
tested by the rank vegetation round the mills, more noticeable there than 
at any other point on the lake.”—Statement of Progress of Palestine 
Explorers, 1866. 

It ‘may be well in a matter of such topographical interest, to give Cap- 
tain Wilson’s own words. “ Yesterday, when coming from Tel Hum, it 
struck me as contrary to the usual good engineering of the Romans, to 
cut a road through the solid rock without any visible reason, and to-day I 
have discovered that the broad cutting in the rock above Ain-et-Tin, is a 
portion of a large aqueduct which formerly conveyed the whole of the Ta- 
bighah fountain into the plain of Gennesaret for irrigation: the aqueduct 
still stands in small portions at several points, and can be easily traced 
the whole way, by ‘he number of stones with cement adhering to them, 
lying on the surface of the ploughed fields. It immediately struck me 
that this must be the fountain mentioned by Josephus ; the greatness of 
the scheme—raising the water in a tank, and thus carrying, it round the 
contour of the Tabighah Meme to the plain—would explain his allusion 
to it."—Letter from Captain Wilson, * Tel Hum, a 20, 1866. ”? 

Nor are the ruins which have been brought to light in Tel Hum less in- 
teresting or remarkable ; more especially there, as elsewhere exhumed by 
these Palestine excavators, the remains of a Jewish synagogue. ‘The 
present expedition,” I quote again from ‘the Statement,” “ has furnished 
the first complete account of their arrangement and construction. They 
all lie north and south; have three gateways in the southern end, the 
interior divided into five aisles by four rows of columns, and the two 
northern corners formed by double engaged columns. The style of deco- 
ration does not always —— to have been the same. At Tel Hum 
Corinthian capitals were found. .. . The faces of the lintels over the 
gateways are usually ornamented with some device, . . . and at Tel Hum 
there are the pot of manna and the lamb.” —/0id., p. 21. 

* I regretted being unable to explore farther in the north-easterly 
direction of the lake from Tel Hum, and especially where Captain Wil- 
son’s companion has almost with certainty identified the extensive ruins 





| itself would be hidden) of Gamala, in the distant left; 
| Ilippos and Tarricha at the extreme south; lordly 
Tiberias, with its castellated battlements and marble 
| palaces; * Betharbel, with its munitions of rocks, and 
the plain of Gennesaret, with its garnered riches and 
clustering hamlets and villas, to the nearer right. 
Alas, how changed! ‘AnD THOU CAPERNAUM” 
seemed to ring, with awful retributive vengeance, 
amid the death-like silence. 

Coasting along the same shore in our return to the 
| land of Gennesaret, where our dragoman and horses 
were waiting us, we neared the now ruined but still 
| beautiful spot which divides with Capernaum the 
_ Gospel interest of the lake —viz., Bethsaida, the 
| home of Peter, James, and John, and’ ‘‘ Zebedee their 
father.” The hills rise in graceful undulating shapes 
immediately behind, sparsely clothed with the dwarf 
nabk, and moulding themselves into valleys whose 
| recesses could not fail to have been familiar to the 
childhood of ‘‘ the fishers of men ;””—nay, which have 
a far higher consecration, as conducting, like temple- 
stairs, to the nightly ‘‘oratery” of the divine Re- 
deemer. Was it not by these silent glens that ‘‘ Hr 
went up to a mountain apart to pray, and when the 
evening was come, He was there alone”? (Matt. 
xiv. 23.) 

Our ‘‘ rest at noon,” before finally bidding farewell 
to the shores of Gennesaret, was spent under the 
shade of a large olive at Khan Minyeh, with its clear 
fountain, close to the great ancient caravan road 
between Damascus and Egypt. This was not, how- 
ever, our last or least interesting view; for, on 
approaching that afternoon the heights of Safed, we 
saw the whole extent of ‘‘ the sea of Tiberias” sleep- 
ing in calm loveliness. It looked like the skeleton 
leaves of a favourite flower from which colour and life 
have departed, but ‘‘ beautiful in death.” The water 
was of a delicate blue, and the hills were contorted 
into a strange mirage at the southern extremity, 
where the Jordan issued forth on its long tortuous 
course down the Ghor, on its way to its mysterious 
grave in the Dead Sea. No wonder that Moses of old, 
in his final address to the tribes, should have pro- 
nounced Naphtali “‘ satisfied with favour and full with 
the blessing of the Lord.” (Deut. xxxiii. 23.) 

J. R. Macpurr. 








of the modern Kerazeh, with the ancient Chorazin. These are situated 
about two miles from the other. “The remains cover a much larger ex- 
tent of ground than Tel Hum, and many of the private houses are almost 
perfect, with the exception of the roofs, the opening for doors and win- 
dows remaining in some cases. They are nearly all the same style—a 
wall of rubble masonry, with two or more pillars in the interior to take 
the rafters of the roof. The ruins are on the left bank of the Wady Tel 
Hum, about two miles from the mouth, on a small plain in which there is 
a spring; a curious tongue or projection runs out into the Wady, and on 
this, which commands a beautiful view of the lake, are the remains of a 
synagogue, or church, perhaps both. Unfortunate +, though some of the 
mouldings, &c., are in a good state, the building has euffered more than 
any of the others, and its plan cannot be distinctly made out. All the 
buildings, including synagogue, are of basalt, and it is not till one is right 
in amongst them that one sees clearly what they are. Fifty or a hun- 
dred yards off, they look nothing more than the rough heaps of basaltic 
stones so common in this country. Portions of the old streets, with their 
pavements, can be traced, and there is a great deal of broken pottery 
lying about.”—Letter of Captain Wilson, ** Tel Hum, N.W. end of Lake 
of Galilee.” oy a 

* Herod Antipas, the founder, had rendered the splendour of Tiberias 
remarkable. His golden house and inlaid throne of Parian marble wer 
anong the other “cunning devices” of the Phoenician craftsmen em- 
ployed in the embellishment of the city. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.—W HITLOCK. 


CHAPTER XII.—A PLAN FOR A HOUSEHOLD. 
aparece’ Bes N the first Sun- 






day in April, 
St. Cross was 
closed, and Mr. 
Marten held 
service in the 
great room of 
the Refuge. 
This certainly 
had one good 
S result; it led 
i) Many parish- 
ioners to that 
place who had 
Fnever been in- 
| duced to visit 
7 it before, and, 
inconsequence, 
several stray 
shillings found 
their way to its 
funds. Of 
course, the en- 
largement of 
the house, necessary for its proposed orphanage, could 
not be proceeded with while the building was needed 
for public worship; but I arranged with the builder 
that this improvement should be carried out as soon 
as the church was in a fair way of completion. 

At the same time, it occurred to me to buy a piece 
of land close to the Church green. The next time we 
met Mr. Marten, we took him to survey my purchase. 
It lay on a gentle inclination behind St. Cross, and 
commanded a fine open view of the surrounding 
country. 

‘*T intend to build a house on it,” I said. 

‘* A fine, healthy site,” he answered ; “‘ but are you 
not very comfortable in your present quarters ?” 

«Oh, yes, indeed,” I replied, ‘‘ ours is a thoroughly 
good old house, which suits us exactly. A house fit 
for birth, and death, and sickness, for making love and 
marriage—not that Ruth or I will require most of its 
capabilities, but a house is not a home without them.” 

‘‘Then no new houses are homes, or at least very 
few,” said the rector, dismally stroking his chin, and 
thinking of more than his words. 

‘*T mean to try and make one,” I responded. ‘Is 
there any reason why old houses should be better 
than new ones? In most things the world does not 
go backwards.” 

‘No, nor in this, really,” replied Mr. Marten; 
“but a thoroughly good house costs money, and in 
this matter, cash seems scarcer now than formerly.” 

‘**T think we are getting to the root of the evil,” I 
observed. ‘‘ Money is much more plentiful now than 
it used to be, but every one pretends to be richer than 
he is, and if a man have enough money to build a 
real cottage, he builds a sham villa instead.” 





f 


‘ 


‘And directly he gets fifty pounds a yar more, he 
removes to a greater sham,” said Ruth. 

‘“The right method,” I said, ‘‘is to build a place 
thoroughly good in its way, however humble that way 
may be. If it be only a beru, build it so that it may 
remain unchanged when the mansion is built before it. 
Why not follow the example of our fathers, and rear 
houses so good and substantial that our successors 
shall esteem it an honour to keep them up, and may 
gratify their own tastes by enlarging and beautifying, 
rather than by destroying ?” 

‘‘But then the march of fashion soon strides over 
neighbourhoods,” observed Mr. Marten, ‘‘ and the son. 
blushes to name where his father lived, and never 
does so without the modification, ‘It was so different 
then!’ And yet I think if there were more right 
feeling in the world, localities would not be mapped 


out as at present—in one, outer life all colour and || 


gilding; in another, all mildew and mist.” 

“You may well say ‘outer life,’” said Ruth, 
grimly, ‘‘ for inner life is much the same queer mix- 
ture everywhere. I believe there are as many heart- 
aches in mansions as in huts.” 

‘« But might there not be fewer in both, if they did 
not keep aloof from each other?” I pleaded. ‘‘Would 
not a kindly interest in others’ welfare be a healthy 
stimulant to many an empty, irritable mind? And 
mere almsgiving can never give this interest, which 
naturally grows from near neighbourhood and habitual | 
knowledge. And, on the other hand, would not the | 
world be spared many an outburst of evil passion, if 





the despair which breeds such were checked by the re- 
assurance of God’s protection in a comforting human 
presence ?” | 

‘« But still, some localities really grow unbearable,” | 
said Mr. Marten. | 

‘‘ Just because they are deserted,” Ianswered. ‘If | 
people of means and cultivated tastes would stayin | 
them, they could not become unbearable. And though 
cleanliness and elegance may cost more under these | 
circumstances than under others, let wealthy men | 
remember that the truest charity is that which works 
indirectly. There is far more self-denial and love in 
remaining on the spot, to confront the struggle which 
one’s weaker neighbours must wage, than in flying | 
from the scene of action, and then sending back a 
scanty supply of ammunition. Then, if exertion and 
example fail to ward off all the surrounding discom- 
forts, let such as remain be cheerfully endured as God’s 
discipline—far better than man’s.” 

«Ah, yes,” said Ruth, ‘if folks only stand steady 
in the path of duty, they will find penance enough 
without mounting Simon Stylites’ pillar.” 

‘‘Let us remember,” I went on, ‘‘ that in the few 
mixed neighbourhoods still left in London, however 
deep the poverty of the poor, we never hear of those 
frightful deaths from starvation and neglect which 
horrify us in parishes where the richest people are 
those just able to struggle on without assistance. Let 
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us also remember, when we hear of aged people dying 


on the bare floors of empty rooms, that many of them 
have been industrious folks, though engaged upon 
those humble works to which the necessities of the 
labour-market forbid wages which will permit saving. 
Therefore they have had employers, from whom time 
and distance have separated them, and who only 





recall their old servants when they hear of their | 
miserable end. I think it would be so much better if | 
commercial men could condescend to keep to the | 
places which keep them.” 

‘*But it must be very expensive and difficult to 
rear a refined family among coarse surroundings,” 
said Mr. Marten. 

‘‘Under present circumstances it is so difficult that 


it is almost impossible,” I returned. -‘ As a lonely 
bachelor I could reside in my house of business in the 
city, though I was only thought a lunatic for my 
pains. But as a married man I could scarce have 
done so. No, the mistakes which have been com- 
mitted, cannot be hastily remedied. But where it is 
still possible that a neighbourhood be maintained as 
an epitome of God’s world, with the rich and poor 
side by side, each to comfort and sustain the other, 
there let every thoughtful man beware how he begin 


' the evil work of desertion.” 


‘* You see the rich draw the rich to them,” said Mr. 
Marten, ‘‘ even in rural districts, and often in positive 
contradiction to the dictates of nature. Our village of 
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he added, turning to Ruth, “ for the one is on a hill, 
and the other in its valley; but then, you see, Mallowe 
boasts a manor house, and therefore every wealthy 
man in the adjacent country is anxious to live there.” 

‘* Not my brother, sir,” remarked Ruth. 

‘‘Not your brother, thank God,” Mr. Marten was | 
pleased to answer (and I won’t say I did not like to 
hear it!). ‘‘ But even since my sojourn in this village, 
an aged farmer, retiring on a considerable fortune, | 


“The next time we mct Mr. Marten, we took him to survey my purchase.” 


Upper Mallowe is much healthier than Mallowe itself,” 











bravely to his post. He should always live in his 
parish, whatever it be.” 

“So I think,” replied Mr. Marten; ‘‘only it is 
sometimes awkward when no house is provided,” he 


| added ruefully. 


Ruth and I exchanged glances and smiles. 

‘‘ What a discursive conversation we have had,” I 
remarked, strolling about my new possession, “and 
it has all started from this little bit of ground, 








and coveting a quiet little villa for him and his old _ whereon I wish to build a house exactly suited to a 
wife to die in, immediately built the same in Mallowe | well-educated family of moderate means. I want it 
proper. Nobody lives here except Mr. Garrett, the to be so good and so pleasing as to prove a suggestion 
farmers on their own land, their cottagers, and a few | for every future erection in Upper Mallowe, that 
tradespeople, who go away as soon as they can.” people may say, ‘Let our house be at least as com- 
“And the clergyman,” I added. ‘And no place | fortable as that behind St. Cross, and then as much 
is past redemption so long as the clergyman stands | better as possible.’” 
IV—26. 
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«But I don’t like to see many houses alike,” inter- 


rupted Ruth. ‘To follow an example is good, but to 
imitate is bad. God made no two minds precisely 
alike, so if two minds produce the same results, one 
is in slavery.” 

Then there was a pause. 

‘‘Mr. Marten must dine with us to-day,” I ob- 
served presently; ‘‘for to-morrow I must give my 
instructions for the plan of this house, and I want 
some hints.” 

‘* You must be a better judge than me,” he said; 
‘but I shall be very happy to dine with you never- 
theless.” 

And so we adjourned to our own house, and when 
we had discussed a pheasant and a custard, and the 
cloth was removed, Ruth placed before us pens, ink, 
and paper, and then took up her knitting in a way 
that said she expected us to set about our business 
immediately. 

‘* For what class of people is this house intended ?” 
asked Mr. Marten. 

‘‘For people with about two hundred pounds a 
year or a little more,” I replied. 

‘Then it must be built so that its proper mainten- 
ance will not make undue demands upon that sum,” 
he remarked promptly, as if he had studied the exact 
possibilities of such an income, which very likely he 
had, considering it was his own. 

‘* Certainly,” I responded, ‘‘ and so it must not be 
too large, and yet there must be several rooms, for 
the income does not fix the size of the family.” 

‘*No, indeed,” sighed the rector, shaking his head. 

‘Well, isn’t that a very good thing?” I queried. 
‘* Would you like poverty to deprive us of life’s 
sweetest blessings? Which do you think the most 
fortunate—the poor man with loving children, or the 
rich man with none? I know my own answer to that 
question. But to return to our house,” I added, 
taking up a pen and marking on the paper. “I think 
the door must be in the middle, so let that dot repre- 
sent it.” 

‘* Ah, I like that,” remarked the rector, “ nothing 
is better than a nice entrance hall with rooms at each 
side.” 

‘Tt must be broad enough to leave a good passage 
beyond a table and chair and hat-stand,” I said, still 
drawing on the paper; ‘‘ that is so handy when many 
messengers come who wait for answers, as in the case 
of most professional men.” 

‘*And how many rooms on the ground-floor?” 
asked Mr. Marten. 

‘*One at each side of the passage,” I replied, “a 
study and a parlour.” 

‘«'Phen where is the kitchen ? ” interrupted Ruth. 

‘© At the end of the hall shall be a door,” I ex- 
plained; ‘‘this door shall open into a small entry, 
with three other doors, those on the right and on the 
left opening into the garden, and that facing the hall 
into the kitchen. So, by opening the doors on the right 
and left, a current of fresh air may pass between the 
sitting apartments and the kitchen, whenever needed 
to cut off all over-salubrious culinary smells.” 

“Then all the bedrooms will be up-stairs?” 
queried Mr. Marten. 
“Certainly,” I answered. 








‘Have you considered a.staircase?” asked Ruth, 
‘‘ amateur architects never do.” 

‘*But I have,” I replied. ‘I tell you the front 
part of the hall shall be wide enough for two people 
to walk abreast past a roomy table and a comfortable 
chair. This width is unnecessary at the back of the 
house. There a flight of stairs can rise to the landing, 
which will be above the kitchen entry and the back 
part of the hall, and will be lit by two windows, right 
and left, like the doors below. All the bedrooms will 
open on to this landing except one, which must be 
gained through another.” 

‘*T don’t exactly understand how you arrange the 
stairhead,” my sister observed. 

‘‘ Neither do I,” I admitted candidly; ‘but I sup- 
pose the architect will do so.” 

‘“‘T think I can see how it could be managed by 
means of a gallery,” said Mr. Marten, criticising my 
rough plan; ‘‘ but as you say, these details are best 
left to professional skill.” 

‘* And how many bedrooms do you mean to have?” 
asked Ruth. 

“I think of five,” I replied. ‘One for the heads 
of the family, extending over the study, one over the 
kitchen, two over the parlour, and a little extra 
chamber above the hall.” 

‘*Then you intend the study and the parlour to be 
rather large P ” remarked Mr. Marten. 

‘‘ Each about sixteen feet by fifteen,” I answered. 

‘But I never thought a man with two hundred a 
year could live in so large a house as this,” he said, 
very briskly. 

‘**T mean it for an income of two hundred exclusive 
of house rent,” I replied. 

‘Oh, indeed!” said he, in quite another tone. 

‘* Shall you haye the walls papered or wainscoted ?” 
asked Ruth. 

‘* Wainscoted,” I replied. 

“Tt costs more at first, but it’s cheapest in the 
end,” said my sister, ‘‘and it can be kept clean much 
more easily; and wherever labour is saved, money 
is saved.” 

** And the kitchen shall haye a red-brick floor,” I 
went on, ‘‘and the hall shall be tiled, not with very 
smart tiles, which put ordinary furniture to shame, 
but good neat plain ones, so that the heart of the 
mistress need never be vexed by splitting oil-eloth or 
ripping carpet.” 

‘‘How thoughtful you are!” said the rector, with 
a grave smile. 

‘* And build the house itself with red bricks,” put 
in Ruth. ‘They look best with the green leaves in 
summer, and in autumn and winter the sight is as 
good as a fire!” 

“Tt shall be built with red bricks, Ruth,” I 
assented ; ‘‘that is another good old fashion which 
has fallen into disuse.” 

‘¢ Also on account of its cost,”’ said Mr. Marten. 

‘* A short-sighted policy,” I answered, ‘‘ considering 
that houses are now made of inferior material, and 
then covered with paint or cement, which needs con- 
stant renewal, and gives the owner the perpetual 
worry and mortification always caused by fading 
shabbiness.” 

“But I almost think two hundred a year is too 
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little to keep house upon,” remarked Mr. Marten | 
resently. 

‘Too little for the fantastical existence of board- 
ing-school misses and dandies,” answered Ruth, 
“but just enough for the honest life of good women 
and brave men.” | 

‘*But what service can a man secure with such an 
income ?” asked the rector. 

‘The best service,” replied my sister, ‘‘ the service 
of love.” 

“What! set his wife to household work!” ex- 
claimed the rector asrhast. | 
“Tf I were a man I would not marry a woman who 
was unworthy of such work,” said Ruth drily. | 
‘“‘Unworthy? No!” said Mr. Marten. ‘“ But 
when a woman is highly educated 4 | 

‘What is the cr? of her education ?” inquired my | 
sister. ‘‘To play uw little worse than a professional | 
pianist ?—to paint not so well as an artist ?—to talk 
French so that foreigners can just guess what 
she means? If she can do better than this, she. 
herself can add to the family income; but then, unless | 
she be a wonder, the home will not be quite as happy | 
as if she devoted herself to make the best of her | 
husband’s earnings.” 

“I could not endure that my wife should earn 
money,” said the rector emphatically. 

**T will tell you the plain truth, Mr. Marten,” | 
retorted Ruth ; ‘‘ you would like to set up your wife | 
as an idol, and then, like all other idols, she would 
break. Has a woman no soul, sir?” she added | 
almost severely. ‘‘Is she neither to serve, nor to 
saye, nor to earn? Will you leave her no way to 
heaven, sir?” 

“T know good women feel with you,” answered 
Mr. Marten reflectively; ‘but I always thought it 
was the duty of the men who loved them to save them 
from themselves.” 

‘To what danger do their natural impulses spur 
them?” asked Ruth, rather sarcastically. ‘On 
what precipice does a good housewife stand ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t mean danger exactly,” said the 
rector; ‘but is not a cultivated mind likely to be 
dwarfed if set to work which could be as well done by 
an uncultivated one P” 

‘‘The simplest task is done better for real cultiva- 
tion,” answered my sister; ‘‘ and the raw materials 
of education are just like seeds, quite valueless if they 
do not bring forth a crop.” 

‘And let me remark,” said I, ‘that most great 
and good women—and many who haye been merely 
great—had their full share of the commonest domestic 
duties.” 

‘* Yes, truly,” assented Ruth. ‘‘ Was Grizel Baillie 
less a lady because she knew the worth of a farthing ? 
Was Joan of Arc less heroic because she had doubtless 
scrubbed many a floor ? Did not Emily Bronté blacken | 
the grates in Haworth Parsonage? And upon my | 
word, she was better employed then than when she 
wrote ‘ Wuthering Heights!’ ” 

‘Ruth, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ you will prejudice Mr. 
Marten anew against domestic work, on the novel 
ground that it strengthens a woman’s mind a little 
too much !” 








** Well, if the woman be not a Christian, I'll own | 


that is its tendency,” she granted. ‘But if she be, 
no matter how strong her mind grows, she’ll not 
forget her place, and her husband will be none the 
weaker for her strength.” 

*‘Then you don’t think two hundred a year a bad 
income to marry on ?” said Mr. Marten, smiling. 

I must here observe that he had no idea we knew 
it was his own. That information we had obtained 
from the Clergy List, and I hope my readers will 
wait awhile ere they condemn us for undue curiosity. 

‘“‘T think two hundred a year a very good begin- 
ning,” I answered, ‘‘ while energy is strong and hope 
is high. Nay, if all else were promising, I shorld 
blame one who, having so much, yet waited for more. 
Tor why did God give us hope if we are to avoid 
occasions for its exercise ?” : 

‘* Reasonable hope,” put in Mr. Marten. 

‘* And if an industrious and able man of thirty pos- 
sess two hundred a year, is it unreasonable in him to 
hope that he may haye three hundred by the time he 
is forty ?” I asked. 

‘* But if not?” queried the rector, with a dubious 
smile. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ should God deny a blossom to 
our hopes, and give us poverty instead of wealth, and 
sorrow instead of joy, He wili not deny us hearts 
strong enough to answer, ‘It is better so.’” 

‘* Then what becomes of improvidence—is there no 
such thing?” inquired Mr. Marten. 

‘Ah, truly there is,” responded Ruth, ‘when a 
man marries a fool, or a woman does ditto.” 

‘¢ There are other kinds of improvidence, too,” I re- 
marked; ‘‘when a man marries without reasonable 
prospect of a permanent income, or without any little 
fund to fall back upon in emergencies. And yet I 
have observed that even these cases prosper better 
than they seem to deserve.” 

‘*Should you speak thus to every one, sir?” said 
the rector, carelessly sketching on a blank sheet. 

Now, why did he try to make our conversation per- 
sonal? I was glad when Ruth answered for me, 
saying,— 

“Of course not. Truths, like physic, must be 
administered to the right patients. For what cures 
one, kills another.” 

At that moment there came to our door a workman 
from St. Cross, inquiring for the rector. So Mr. 
Marten bade us a hasty good-bye, and hurried off. 
Orderly sister Ruth instantly began to arrange the 
papers scattered over the table. Presently she paused 
smiling, and pushed a sheet towards me— 

‘‘T declare he has drawn a lady’s head!” said she. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE FIRST OF MAY. 


WE learned that May-day did not pass unobserved in 
Upper Mallowe, but that it was a time much dreaded 
by all prudent fathers and mothers. The festivities 
were a mere degeneration of the old May-poles and 
dances, having forfeited whatever beauty and merri- 
ment those possessed, and retained only their riotous 
licence, thereby drawing to our quiet village all the 
disorderly characters within ten miles thereof. May- 
day was a sad date in many a humble cottage, mark- 
ing the time when the only son first came home ‘‘ not 
himself,” or when the daughter conceived that fatal 
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passion for flattery and finery which ultimately led 
her away and away,—God only knows where ! 

Mr. Marten knew and deplored the evil, and it was 
he who first mentioned it to me, along with his own 
unsuccessful attempts to grapple therewith. He had 
preached about it, with stern and sorrowful lamenta- 
tions; he had made personal appeals to the younger 
members of his flock, nay, when the fateful day came, 
he had startled the godless scene with terrible words 
of warning and condemnation. Startled it truly, but 
not to awed repentance, only to coarse jests and rude 
laughter. And now, when the time of trouble drew 
nigh, he came to me, saying, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

‘‘The Sunday before May-day,” he remarked, ‘I 
always look round my church, and wonder which boy 
or which girl I shall never again see in the accus- 
tomed seat. It never passes without some such re- 
sult.” 

‘** And have you never tried a counter attraction ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Last year I got upa lecture on the ‘Origin of 
Old Customs,’ with illustrations,” he answered, with 
a ludicrous expression of hopelessness. 

*¢ And who attended ?” inquired Ruth. 

‘A few old people, and two or three very small | 
girls,” he replied. 

‘* Did they like it ?” pursued my sister. 

‘**T cannot say,” he responded. 

** Did you like it ?” she asked, pointedly. 

‘*T might have preferred a walk in the fields,”’ he | 
answered, looking up with a rueful smile. 

‘“* Then judge others by yourself,”’ said she. 

‘¢ The only remedy lies in a counter attraction,” I | 
remarked, ‘‘and it must be prepared very carefully, | 
for each failure will make the matter more difficult. | 
And in these things we must always remember that 
although it is sometimes good to unite instruction | 
and amusement, yet the combination can never 
supply the place of pure play.” 

‘* Ah, yes,” observed Ruth, ‘“‘ whenever I hear a| 
child say it likes ‘sensible games’ best, I always 
think, ‘ You little idle simpleton, you'll choose differ- 
ently when you’ve done some real work.’”’ 

‘‘Then you would ruin the makers of scientific 
toys,” said Mr. Marten, smiling. 

‘* No, I would not,” she answered; ‘‘ they can make 
them for the schoolroom. Let a child learn about 
steam engines and so forth, but don’t expect it to find 
merriment therein.” 

*¢ Sir,” I said, ‘‘ will you clear your conscience from 
the burden of these May-day sports, and lay it upon | 
mine ?” . | 

“Most gladly will I do so,” he replied, ‘ if—if I | 
ought.” 

‘*T think you should,” I answered, ‘‘and I will 
explain my reason. Perhaps I shall succeed better 
than you, just because I am not a clergyman.” 

‘Is it so?” he sighed ; ‘‘ will people never believe 
it possible that a clergyman honestly wishes their 
good ?” 

**Not exactly that,” I responded, ‘‘ but their in- 
stinets cry out for ‘ fun,’ and they have a notion that a 
clergyman will give but a diluted draught thereof, and 
will only tolerate that for the sake of the ‘ moral.’” 














‘* And as there’s never smoke without a little fire,” 


put in Ruth, ‘‘so there’s no popular notion which has 
not some reason for it. The sooner such reason ig 
destroyed the better, only till that time, there are 
certain wholesome movements in which a clergyman’s 
best place is the background.” 

‘Well, if you and your brother will kindly devise 
some successful May-day celebration, I am sure I 
shall be most happy to appear as your most insigni- 
ficant guest,” said Mr. Marten humbly. 

*‘ And then you will have a magnificent chance of 
convincing your parishioners you are none the less a 
man because you are ‘a parson,’” I said. ‘I think 
it’s a very good thing for all parties when a clergy- 


man has an opportunity of appearing among his — 


people in an unofficial character.” 

And so we arranged between us that the rector 
should be kept as much in ignorance of our plans as 
any one in the parish, and that we should send him an 
invitation in due course, and away he went, declaring 
he should be quite restless and uneasy in his mind 
until it reached him, and adding that wonders would 
never cease, since he, too, was allured into eager 
expectation of the coming May-day. 

So Ruth and I conspired together, and we took 
Agnes Herbert and the M‘Callums into our. plot. 
We settled directly that the festival must begin 


‘early in the day, and must be of a free, out-of-door 
| character. 
ancient custom of ‘ getting in the May,” which, owing 


There could be nothing better than the 


to an early season, was now in beautiful blossoms. 
Strange to say, May-day at Upper Mallowe had been 


| kept without any shadow of this usage, and the advent 


of God’s flowers had been celebrated merely by rough 
dances, inane songs, gambling, and intemperance. 
Surely it was not hard to find better ways of holiday- 
making. And I firmly believe that popular instinct 
will seldom choose the evil and reject the good,—if it 
only have a fair choice. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, our invitations were 
issued on neatly-printed cards, Agnes and Alice filling 
in the names of the individuals or families addressed, 
so that each invitation had a pleasant personal tone, 
and ran as follows:— 

‘¢Mr. Edward Garrett hopes to see Mr. John Jones 
and family (as the case might be), at the Oak on the 
Green, at nine o’clock in the morning of the first of 
May. Why should good old customs die out? Is not 
summer as great a blessing to us as to our forefathers? 


‘Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t ? 
Come, we'll abroad, and let's obey 
The proclamation made for May.’”’ 


Besides sending one to everybody in and about our 
own village, I sent a few cards to some old friends at 
Mallowe, among them the present owner of Meadow 
Farm, the only son of my Lucy’s eldest brother. 

The eventful morning arose bright and warm, and 
by half-past eight Ruth and I were at the rendezvous. 
I must mention that the Green lay behind our Refuge, 
so that its back gate opened upon it. Old Mr. 
M‘Callum and Alice had stocked the garden with every 
available seat, for the comfort of any elderly people 
who might honour the gathering with their presence. 
Indeed, the whole house presented a holiday appear- 
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ance, for in consideration of its famous ‘‘ supper 
room,” we intended to close our festivities there. 
Early as we were, many were before us, and amongst 


them Mr. Herbert and his niece. The farmer was in 
his element, chatting with his labourers, compliment- 
ing their blushing wives, and praising their bonnie 
children. Bessie Sanders too was there, talking to 
Alice M‘Callum, and helping her to welcome some 
very aged village matrons, who were saying ‘they 
wanted to see the fun, though, dearie me, fun was 
getting hard work for their likes, now-a-days.” Anne 
Sanders was not there, but that valuable member of 
society made her appearance about noon, being, I 
presume, as soon as she could get ready. I regret to 
say, she was the cause of the only breach of propriety 
which occurred during the dey, inasmuch as when she 
arrived a small boy called out, ‘‘ Hulloo, Jem, here’s 
a guy!” Ofcourse I reproved the lad, but, except to 
his good manners, there was no harm done, for Bessie 
did not hear him, and Anne decidedly liked it, accept- 
ing it as the malignity of an unappreciative world, 
instead of blushing at the truthful description of her 
own slovenly appearance. 

As we walked through the assembled people, shaking 
hands and exchanging greetings, a sound of sweet 
singing suddenly reached us, and Mr. Marten and the 
boys of his choir came trooping across the green, 
trilling a merry May-day carol. And did not we 
applaud when they came amongst us! 

And ever and anon as we lingered at the oak on the 
Green, while tardy neighbours joined us—some in a 
flutter which denoted they had not made up their 
mirds to come till the last minute—Mr. Marten and 
his choir boys lifted their voices and sang appropriate 
glees. But before ten we started on our rambles, Mr. 
M‘Callum remaining in the Refuge garden to dispense 
sundry simple dainties to such old people as had lost 
all inclination for pedestrianism. 

Away we went: each free to follow his own tastes,— 
to run races, to search for hawthorn in sober earnest, 
to carry the babies, to go a little aside, whispering— 
dear me, where’s the harm? When my Lucy said some- 
thing which has done me good all my life, she did not 
speak in a room fullof company! As for Ruth, nobody 
was more popular or more delighted. She got on 
confidential terms with everybody. The courting 
couples seemed to feel she knew all about it, and so 
attempted no concealment. Wherever Ruth went there 
was quite a little bustle round her, but her particular 
companion was young Weston, and a fine-looking 
honest-hearted fellow he was, like his father before him. 

Presently I noticed George Wilmot. Just as our 
whole party turned into a lane, so narrow that it 
reduced us to something like rank and file, he ran 
before, and then stood still and watched us pass. As 
I came up, I said to him— 

“T hope you are enjoying yourself, my boy. 
you looking for anybody ?” 

‘* He doesn’t seem to be here,” he answered, eagerly 
watching as the crowd passed by. 

‘*Who is he?” I asked. 

“The gentleman who brought me to you, sir,” he 
replied. 

‘Should you like to see him ?” I queried. 

“* Yes, ’cos it’s all so nice,” he said, simply. 


Are 





| 


‘‘ What is that?” inquired Agnes Herbert, who 
happened to be beside me. 

‘* Did you never hear that story ?” I questioned in 
reply, and, drawing the lad along with us, I narrated 
his first arrival at our house. She listened with very 
quiet interest, and just as my tale ended, her uncle 
came upon us, and claimed my attention. But half an 
hour later I found the rough farm-lad still walk- 
ing beside her, and, from a few words which I over- 
heard, I discovered that her delicate womanly tact had 
made a far better mutual ground of their common 
acquaintance with London than I had done. 

Long before noon the lads of our party were laden 
with May-blossom trophies, but I was glad to see 
these were only boughs, and that as no hawthorn 
trees were seriously broken, the meadows would look 
none the worse for our spoils. Presently, as we came 
to a hedge, white with blossom, I discovered the 
reason for this thoughtfulness, by hearing Alice 
M‘Callum’s soft, Scottish voice lifted in gentle ex- 
hortation. Where did she learn this tenderness for 
nature? Very likely she has not read Wordsworth. 
But who is most akin to the poet—those who know 
his words, or those who have his heart ? 

“What a pretty girl that is!” remarked young 
Weston to Ruth, just as I joined them. 

‘‘ Which ?” queried my sister. 

‘‘The one with the Highland name,” he answered. 
‘* She has a real pretty face.” 

‘‘And as good as she’s pretty,” responded Ruth, 
‘“‘ay, and far better; only a man always begins at 
the wrong end of a woman’s qualities.” 

‘*T fancy I’ve seen her before,” said Mr. Weston. 
‘* Will you say her name again ?” 

‘* Alice M‘Callum,”’ answered my sister; ‘and 
very likely you have seen her before, for she was 
formerly lady’s-maid at Mallowe Manor.” 

‘‘Oh indeed!” he said, with a slightly fallen coun- 
tenance; ‘‘I remember now. There was some mis- 
fortune in her family.” 

‘“There was a sad accusation brought against her 
brother,” I remarked, ‘‘who seems to me as fine a 
young man as I know. But he is now doing very 
well in London. As for Alice, the whole affair was 
only the trial-furnace which tests pure gold.” 

‘“‘“But men seldom like tried gold in women’s 
nature,” said Ruth, rather sharply; .‘‘ they prefer 
untried gilt. Perhaps because they know they don’t 
deserve the other.” 

‘‘Ts Miss M‘Callum now living at home?” asked 
Mr. Weston, presently. 

‘‘ When we first came here, she was our upper 
servant,” Ruth answered. ‘She preferred our service 
to the Manor, that she might be near her grandfather. 
But she left us to live at our Refuge, where she is 
matron.”’ 

My sister had never before called Alice by this 
dignified name. 

Here somebody called me away, and I was engaged 


| with different members of our party for some time 


after, and when next I noticed young Weston he was 
climbing a steep bank to gather some pink hawthorn 
for the blushing matron of the Refuge. 

‘‘It is nearly time for me to go home, sir,” she 
said, when she saw me. 
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** Very nearly, Alice,” I answered. 

** What! can’t you stay with us?” queried Mr. 
Weston, as he descended, panting, with a face which 
nearly matched his floral treasures. 

‘* Alice has business at home,” I said, smiling, and 
then I passed on. 

In a few minutes I missed her—and him also. 

The rest of us did not return to the Refuge until 
about one o’clock. Ruth and I knew what we should 
find there. In its back garden were two tables, 
groaning beneath the weight of huge joints and jolly 
pies, and enlivened by bunches of May, set in honest 
earthenware jugs. The lads cheered when they saw 
them. But there was not room for all to sit down to- 
gether, so the juniors waited for a second ‘‘spread,” and 
left their fathers and mothers, and uncles and aunts in 
our charge; and Miss Sanders and I provided for one 
table, and Mr. Herbert and Ruth for another. Alice 





wished to wait upon us, but I bade her reserve herself 
wholly for the youngsters. As for Mr. Weston, I found | 
he had resolved to go or stay as she did, and they | 
both lingered with us, till we sang the good old Doxo- 
logy, and I wondered if he knew that was the daily | 
custom in his grandfather’s house ! 

There was such a constant flow of good-natured 
chatter round the tables, that I had neither eye nor 
ear to spare. There never were such victuals, so they 
said, and I heard one toothless old woman asking her 
“John” if the pie didn’t mind him of what they had 
on their wedding-day? ‘‘It’s forty-five years a-gone, 
but the taste of that pie brings it up better nor yes- 
terday.” 

In about an hour’s time, the young people took our 
places, presided over by Mr. Marten and Agnes, young 
Weston and Alice. I daresay they did not talk about 
the repast, but deeds speak louder than words, and they 
did full justice to it. When they were deeply engaged 
with knives and forks, we discovered what they had 
done while we were at dinner. They had made a 
light arch over our garden gate and twined it with 
hawthorn, also fastening great bunches to the door- 
posts, so that the place looked quite a bower. 

The day was warm and the sun was bright, so we 
old people were fain to rest ourselves on some turfy 
knolls and fallen trees left on the village Green. And 
when the young folks had finished dinner, they also 
felt rather tired, and were quite ready to join us. Then 
we hada little singing—good old songs which every one 
knows, and nobody tires over—‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” (that was Mr. 
M‘Callum’s), ‘‘ Poor Jack Brown,” and so forth. 

Later in the afternoon, Mr. Marten paid a visit to 
the High Street, and brought back tidings that a few 
disreputable strangers were lounging listlessly about 
the inn. He also brought back an Italian organ-man 
with a monkey. ‘The poor foreigner haying heard 
some reports of festivity, had come down in hopes of a 
little harvest, and so in the end he was not disap- 
pointed, for Jacko’s antics were a source of amusement 
to both young and old, and contributions in cash and 
kind did not fail. 

In due time, tea and cake revived the spirits of the 
whole party, and effectually aroused any old ladies who 
were inclined to be sleepy. After tea, we adjourned 





to the great room of the Refuge, taking with us the 


organ-man and Jacko, who by that time was on terms 
of personal friendship with most of the boys, who 
could understand his graphic gestures much better 
than his good-humoured master’s broken English. 

I hope nobody expects me to remember all the sports 
which enlivened the remainder of the evening. I 
recollect ‘‘ Post”? and ‘‘ Proverbs,” but in one or two 
other instances I blindly followed the instructions of 
the frank, smiling girls who volunteered to “teach” 
me, though I knew no more about the game when it 
was finished than when it began. In the course of 
the evening, a strange old gentleman anda young lady 
made their appearance, and Mr. Marten introduced 
them to us as his old friends Lieutenant Blake, of the 
Royal Navy, and his only daughter, Marian. A jolly 
old sailor was Lieutenant Blake, and in ten minutes 
had quite caught the spirit of the evening, and sung 
sea-songs and spun yarns to such appreciative audi- 
ences, that some of the village mothers grew appre- 
hensive lest their sons should be attacked with a sea- 
faring fever. And two or three times in the evening, 
it did me good to hear Bessie Sanders laugh—not a 
careworn, middle-aged laugh, but one as buoyant and 
ringing as if she had no benumbing cross to lift the 
moment she passed her own threshold. And amid all 
the confusion of merriment sat the lonely Italian, with 
Jacko clinging round his neck, separated from us by 
the dread curse of Babel, but smiling at our glee, and 
murmuring melodious thanks for the little hospitalities 
we pressed upon him. 

But at nine o’clock our friends began to depart, and 
by ten no one remained but the Herberts, Mr. Weston, 
and ourselves, for Mr. Marten had escorted the Blakes 
to their home. We arranged that the organ-man should 
sleep at the Refuge, and one or two destitute creatures 
who had hoped to make some forlorn pence, perhaps 
not over honestly, by the old village festivities, availed 
themselves of the same privilege. 

But when Agnes Herbert was arranging her wrap- 
pers, she found she had lost a little fancy pineushion, 
which she carried in her pocket, and I really thought 
she seemed inclined to cry over her loss, trivial as it 
seemed. 

‘*Don’t ye remember when the little gal tore her 
frock in the ’edge, miss?” asked George Wilmot; 
‘* well, you hadn’t lost it then, ’twas from it you took 
the pin to fasten up the hole. I’m sure of it, ’cos I 
noticed it’s being so pretty.” 

‘«Then I daresay I foolishly laid it on the grass, and 
forgot to take it up,” answered Agnes, ‘‘and it would 
soon get trodden down. It cannot be helped.” But 
then I believe her eyes positively filled with tears, only 
she drew down her veil. 

‘‘ [knows where it was, miss,” said George, eagerly; 
‘“*twas by the edge of the field aback of the Low 
Meadow. I'll go and look for it to-morrow.” 

‘‘T shall be so glad if you find it,” exclaimed Agnes, 
turning to him brightly, ‘‘ but it doesn’t seem worth 
much trouble.” 

‘‘ Yes, miss, if you wants it,” said the boy. 

And so that matter ended, and Agnes went off 
with her uncle. 

Mr. Weston accompanied us home, and supped with 
us, and Ruth and he made a duet in praising Alice 
M‘Callum. 








——————, 
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‘*T think she’d make a good wife,” said he. 

“So she would, but a good wife deserves a good 
husband,” said Ruth. 

‘‘T hope she’ll get a good one!” he ejaculated. 

“Or else none,” responded my sister. 

“But, bless me, she’d draw any man’s goodness to 
the top,” said he. 

‘«There’s a great deal in that,” answered Ruth. 

And when Mr. Weston went away he promised 
another visit to Upper Mallowe very soon, and I had 
not the least doubt of his sincerity. 

‘We have all had a very happy day, brother,” 
said Ruth, as we parted for the night. 

So we had. And we heard that, before the poor 
organ-man and his monkey, Jacko, left the Refuge, 
he insisted that Alice should accept a sixpence towards 
the famds of the place. ‘‘He pointed up to the sky,” 
Alicenarrated, and said, ‘‘ Not to pay—but.for thanks 
to Him there.” And long afterwards, while chatting 
in sundry village parlours, I detected my invitation 
card stored among the small treasures of the house- 
mother’s work-box. Ah truly, though 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning : 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—AN OLD KNIFE. 


NEXT morning I went for a stroll, and after idly 
straying about for some time, it occurred to me that 
I would go to the field behind the Low Meadow, and 
see if I could find any trace of the missing pincushion. 
I was not very surprised when I found both George 
Wilmot and Agnes busily engaged in the search. It 
was the lad’s dinner-hour, and he had hurried over 
the meal, to gain a few minutes for the fulfilment of 
his promise. As for Miss Herbert, all I ever learned 
of her appearance on the scene was George’s subse- 
quent explanation that she was there ‘‘ afore him,” 
nor did she seem at all disposed to retire defeated. 
But just before I arrived, they had found, not what 
they sought, but something else. 

They were so eagerly examining it, that they did 
not notice my approach. George was sitting upon 
his heels, just as he had drawn back from a kneeling 


~ posture, and Miss Herbert stooped over him. They 


both started when they heard my voice, and the 
young lady turned and held out her hand, and George 
displayed his discovery. 

It was a clasp knife, larger than the ordinary size, 
with a heavy brown handle, curiously carved, but 
much obscured by clay and dust, some of which 
George had rubbed away. The blade, red and blunt 
with rust, was partly open. I took it and tried to 
move it, but it was fixed in that position. 

“IT found it down among the long grass by the 
’edge,” said the boy. ‘‘I was feeling among the 


thickness, where we couldn’t see, anid I hit my hand 
agen somethin’ hard, and says I, ‘I got it, Miss:’ but 
when I took hold, I found it wor werry hard and 
straight, and stickin’ into the ground, so I cleared 
the grass a bit till we could see, and there wor the 
knife a-standin’ up, with the blade stabbed right into 
the earth.” 





‘*More than an inch of it underground,” corrobo- 
rated Agnes, 

‘*T suppose somebody dropped it just as he had used 
it,” I remarked, examining it. 

‘T think it must ha’ been throwed a long way, sir,” 
said George, “or it wouldn’t have stuck in so precious 
hard and far. Knives is nasty things to chuck about 
that way.” 

Just then the church clock struck one, and Agnes 
touched his shoulder, and reminded him that he must 
hasten to his work, and not linger longer in her 
service. 

“But you mustn’t take that knife with you,” I 
remarked, as he seemed about to put it into his pocket. 
‘* Half open as it is, any accident might easily cause 
it to hurt you dreadfully.” 

‘‘But the handle’s such a beauty,” said the boy, 
*‘ and it would make me late if I ran home with it.” 

‘‘Then give it to me,’ I said, ‘‘and I will call at 
the Refuge, and leave it with Mr. M‘Callum for you.” 

‘Thank ye, sir,” he answered, cheerfully surren- 
dering it; ‘‘an’ if you please, Miss, I’ll come back 
here in the evening an’ look about again.” 

But instead of replying, Agnes exclaimed eestatic- 


| ally, ‘‘ Here it is! here it is!” and plucked. some- 


thing from a bed of briar, and eagerly held ups Tittle 
purple leather thing, with white flowers painted om it. 
It was but an impulsive burst of the vivacity kept in 
chains within her. In a second, she was agaim her 
own quiet self, with only a flush of pleasure lingering 
on her face. 

‘‘T wish I’d found it, Miss,” said George Wilmot. 

‘* Miss Herbert will take the will for the deed,” I _ 
remarked. 

‘‘That I’m sure I do,” she responded; ‘‘ and re- 
member, you reminded me where I had lost it. But 
I must make haste home now.” And after she had 
shaken hands with me, she shook hands with the little 
boy too; and so she went away. 

“Now, my lad, run away to your work,” I said. 
So counselled, George Wilmot set off at a fine pace. 
Country air and healthy work had already done him 
good. As I stood and watched him, it pleased me to 
think, ‘If his mother can see him, she must be quite 
satisfied.” 

I turned my steps to the Refuge, carrying the 
rusted, soiled knife openly in my hand. I did not 
waste two thoughts on it—a half-spoiled, old thing, 
only valuable because it pleased a boy’s fancy. Coming 
across the fields, I approached the Refuge,—not from 
the High Street, but by way of the village Green,—and 
seeing its back-door open, I went in, and found Mr. 
M‘Callum and Alice both in the supper-room, packing 
up the crockery which had been used at the feast of 
the previous day. I laid the knife on the table, and 
was entering into its history, when an exclamation 
from Alice checked me. 

‘¢ Grandfather, look!” she said, ‘‘ it is his!” 

As she uttered these words she did not raise her 
tone, and yet it gave me that thrilling sensation which 
homely folks call ‘‘the blood turning cold.” Mr. 
M‘Callum walked to the table, and examined the 
knife with great deliberation ; then suddenly drepped 
it, looked straight before him, and said— 

‘*Sae it is, lassie.” 
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of determined resignation to the worst. 












“Only that is George Roper’s knife,” said Alice, 
meeting my eyes, and speaking very quietly, but with 
breaks in her sentences. ‘‘He was seen to take it 
when he left home on—the last morning. 
was missing when he was— taken out of the 
water.” 

‘‘ But how can you be sure it is his?” I asked, in 
my turn advancing to the table, and bending over the 


terest. 


‘‘ Yes, indeed, I can,” she answered. ‘Before I 


‘‘ What is this ?” I whispered, after a short pause. | 


defaced thing, now invested with such dreadful in- | regatta that morning,” 
| thought he should have noticed if it had not been his 
| usual one. 
went to Mallowe Manor, Ewen used to bring it home | sure about things one is accustomed to,” she added 


And his voice was almost terrible in its expression | for grandfather to sharpen for Mr. Roper, because he 


did it so well.” 


*‘And you are sure Mr. Roper’s knife was never 


found after his death ?”’ I questioned. 
“Quite sure,” she replied again; ‘‘ for the police 
asked questions about it, and even searched over 


And it | Ewen’s things for it.” 
“Did your brother know anything of it?” I 


queried. 


She shook her head. ‘‘Ewen told me that Mr. 


| 
| Roper had used a knife to cut some string during the 


she answered; ‘‘ and he 


But you knov, sir, it is so hard to b: 
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* Just so,” I said. 

‘**Halloo!” cried a cheerful voice at the still open 
back-door; “so yesterday has not tired you too 
much for morning visits, Mr. Garrett.” 

It was our rector. As I turned, I remember his 
countenance was particularly bright. But the radiance 
sobered when he saw our anxious faces. With very 
few words I detailed the facts I had just learned, and 
then handed him the knife. 

He had naturally taken interest in a tragedy 
which involved the fates of two of his parishioners ; 
therefore he remembered that, at the time of the 
murder, inquiries had been made concerning a missing 
knife belonging to the dead man. He even remem- 
bered the description of the lost article which Bessie 








“They were s0 eagerly examining the knife that they did not notice my approach.” 








Sanders had furnished. And when he looked at it, 
he said, gravely— 

‘*T have no doubt this is the same.” 

Then he rose from the seat he had taken, and 
carried it to the window for closer inspection. 

‘‘ Ought anything to be done ?” I queried, following 
him, and speaking in a whisper. 

‘TI suppose the orthodox course would be to give 
it to the police,” answered Mr. Marten, still twisting 
it about. 

Alice caught our words, low as they were spoken, 
and all her woman-weakness rose within her, and, for 
a moment, it was stronger than her woman-strength. 
“Oh, Ewen, oh, my darling!” she cried, with a 
passionate tenderness which no happiness could have 
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wrung from her. ‘‘If it is all to come over again, ae to him; but you may say I will send him 
| another. 
| household trial, Alice?” I added, staying behind Mr. 
| Marten, as she let us out. 


you were better dead, Ewen, my own brother!” 

‘‘Whisht, whisht, lassie!” said her grandfather ; 
‘‘the Lord ne’er gies a cross wi’out poo’er to lift it. 
His holy will be done!” 

‘‘ Even if the police had this, what can come over 
again?” observed the rector soothingly. ‘‘The dis- 
covery of the knife has nothing to do with your 
brother.” 

‘But it would bring up the old story and all the 
talk,” said Alice more calmly. 

“So it might,” he answered, ‘‘and as I cannot 
see how it can possibly give a clue to the real culprit, 
I think we shall keep the discovery a secret,—if we 
can.” 


‘‘Then Ewen need never hear of it!” exclaimed | 


Alice eagerly, with gleaming eyes. 

“‘T think he should,” I observed; ‘‘the affair 
touched him very nearly, and he has a right to know 
all about it. Besides, should it be divulged after- 
wards, the concealment would pain him more than 
the disclosure.” 

“Poor Ewen!” sighed his sister, so softly that I 
saw the words rather than heard them. 

‘But I don’t think we need unsettle him in 
London by writing about it,” I added. ‘Time 
enough to tell him when he comes home for his holi- 
days.” 

‘Ay, ay,” murmured the grandfather; ‘it’s ill 
putting worry in a letter.” 

‘Mr. M‘Callum,” said the rector, suddenly speaking 
from the window-seat, where he was still examining 
the rusty blade, ‘“‘I don’t recollect that any wound 
was found on Roper’s body?” 

‘‘ There was nane,” answered the old man, hobbling 
towards his questioner; ‘‘there was nae mark 0’ 
violence at a’, only the doctors said his wrists seemed 
to ha’ been held in a tight grip. Na, the puir creatur 
had just been drooned.” 

‘‘ Tonly asked you,” remarked Mr. Marten, turning 
quite round, and quietly facing both the M‘Callums, 
‘because I believe there is blood on this knife.” 

“Ye dinna say sae, sir!” said Mr. M‘Callum 
astonished. 

‘With what knowledge we have now, this only 
deepens the mystery,” I observed. ‘But we know 
Ewen and Mr. Roper had high words before they 
parted : is it possible they even came to blows?” 

‘“¢Came to blows —my brother? Not at all likely, 
sir,” said Alice, quite proudly. 

‘*T cannot be certain these stains are blood,” ex- 
plained the rector; ‘‘but I know something of che- 
mistry, for it was a pet pursuit of mine, and if Mr. 
Garrett will accompany me, I will take it home, and 
make an analysis in his presence.” 

‘‘Tt has occurred to me,” I said, ‘‘that there is 
somebody else whom we must consult in the matter 
—somebody who is now the rightful owner of this knife 
—Miss Sanders—the nearest kin to the dead man.” 

“So we should, sir,” responded Alice, though her 
lips tightened as she said it. Her sense of right had 
recovered its balance. 

‘¢ And even if she will not take it,” I went on, ‘‘ yet 
with this terrible story belonging to it, of course we 
cannot give it to little George; so I must break my 








I suppose he knows something of your 


> 


‘Yes, sir,” she answered. ‘‘Ewen told him when 
he was here at Christmas.” 

‘** Why, then, George had only been with you a few 
days,” I said. 

‘* Yes, sir,” she replied again; ‘‘ but when he was 
scraping the snow off the High Street he heard some- 
thing, and so he asked a question, and then my 
brother told him the whole history.” 

** How did he take it ?” I queried. 

An involuntary smile burst over Alice’s face as she 
answered— 

‘* He said he wished there was somebody to take up 
the police when they took up the wrong people, for 
they were always making stupid blunders. That was 
all, sir.” 

Oh, terrible liberality of opinion learned in Ratcliff - 
Highway! Is that how the majesty of the law looks 
there? So I suppose when the policeman tells a 
vagrant to ‘‘ move on,” the. vagrant comforts himself 
with an adverse criticism, and does not think him 
such a canon of respectability as we do. 

I accompanied Mr. Marten to his home, and by his 
servant I sent a message to Ruth that she must not 
expect me for an hour or two, as I intended to lunch 
with him. After hastily partaking of this meal, the 
rector proceeded to his chemical inquisition. It verified 
his suspicions. The stains upon the blade were un- 
doubtedly human blood. 

It was rather late in the afternoon when we pro- 
ceeded to Miss Sanders’s house. The eldest sister ad- 
mitted us—the brightness of yesterday scarcely faded 
from her face—and led us to the same little room 
where Ruth and I first made her acquaintance. 

Presently Mr. Marten unfolded our errand. Miss 
Bessie quietly took the knife, and set our last doubts at 
rest by pointing out a certain flaw on the handle, by 
which she could positively identify it as her cousin’s 
property. 

‘‘Then we give it up to you, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Marten; ‘‘and shall you think it right to acquaint 
the police with its discovery ?” 

‘* Need I do so?” she asked. 

‘‘Not unless you choose,” he replied; ‘‘ but it is 
the usual course,—only you remember that a young 
man was accused of Mr. Roper’s death.” 

“Yes, Ewen M‘Callum,” she said mechanically. 

‘* Well,” the rector went on, ‘‘the finding of this 
knife gives no clue to the guilt of any other person, 
and if the fact transpire, it can only revive the old 
accusation against him, certainly not in a court of law, 
but in the village, and much useless misery will 
surely result.” 

Miss Sanders was silent. 

‘*You believe Ewen M‘Callum guilty ?” I queried. 

‘‘T wish I could hope otherwise, sir,” she said, 
quickly. 

‘* We allthink him innocent,” observed Mr. Marten. 

‘*Of course, the acquittal set him right with the 
world,” she responded, rather bitterly. 

‘* No, indeed it didn’t, poor fellow!” said I. 

Her worn face, which had now quite lost the faint 
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gleam of the day before, softened a little ; but she did 
not speak. Neither did we. The knife lay on the 
mantel-piece, her thin fingers resting over it. 

At last she stirred, so suddenly that I almost started, 
and Mr. Marten sprang up asif he understood that 
our visit was considered at an end. But Miss Sanders 
only moved to fetch her work-box, in the depths of 
which she proceeded to deposit the dismal relic of her 
dead sister’s lover. 

‘¢So nothing need be said about it,” she observed, 
locking the box, and speaking in quite an ordinary 
tone. ‘‘ What a lovely evening it is, to be sure! Real 
summer weather !” 

Mr. Marten disregarded these remarks, which she 
evidently intended to cover her escape from any 
thanks. ‘The M‘Callums will understand how much 
they owe you,” said he. 

‘‘ And you will do Ewen this great kindness, though 
you still believe his guilt ?”” I ventured to inquire. 

‘““We cannot always govern our thoughts,” she 
answered, humbly; ‘‘ but, God helping, we may con- 
trol our deeds. And besides, I have no doubt George 
terribly provoked whoever brought him to his end.” 

“But if it were Ewen,” I pleaded, “it would be 
easier to forgive the sudden crime than the persistent 
denial of it. In his nature, I could understand the 


one, but not the other.” 

‘‘*We need not puzzle ourselves about that,” she 
sighed. 

‘Only I wish to make you feel his guilt an impos- 
sibility !” said I, 





She shook her head with a sad smile. 

‘That does not matter while I act as if I thought 
him innocent,” she replied. ‘‘I hope he is. I only 
wish that poor George had died without staining any 
soul with his blood. He did harm enough while he 
lived.” 

So, with a few more thanks we took our leave. Mr. 
Marten returned to the Refuge, to assure the watchers 
there that all was well, and I pursued my way home- 
ward. 

It was truly a beautiful evening, and I found Ruth 
standing in the porch. As she greeted me, she added 
archly,— 

‘*Mr. Weston has been here.” 

‘*Indeed!” I said; ‘‘and wouldn’t he wait to see 
me?” 

“Oh, he waited a little while,” she answered ; 
**but when I told him that the girl who brought your 
message said she thought you and the rector were 
busy about some Refuge-business, he said very likely 
you would go there, and he might as well walk round 
and meet you; butif he chanced to miss you, he would 
not return here, but would come again in a day or two. 

When a young man promises to visit you soon, and 
then comes next day, and yet does not seem over- 
anxious to see your poor old face, what does it mean ? 
And as I took my seat in my easy chair, I said to my- 
self, ‘‘I wonder if Lucy’s nephew is talking to Alice 
M‘Callum at this instant? He will see she has been 
crying. Ah well! I think showers ripen love even 
better than sunshine!” 





TRIAL AND FAITH. 


PER TERRAM AD CCELUM. 


“0 death, where is thy sting ? 


O grave, where is thy victory ?” 


So dark, and yet so light! 

The purpose clear, its way like starless night: 

Teach us, good Lord, to take what Thou hast given— 
To know Thee good and wise, 
To know Thou from the skies 

Art drawing us by hidden cords to heaven. 


Th’ invisible air 


Reveals the stars: so round us everywhere 
Are things we strongly feel but cannot see— 
Movings beyond our sense 
Of Thy strange Providence ; 
Let us, good Lord, take light through them from Thee, 


Why should these outward things 


Stir us so strangely that from them there springs 


What we call joy or sorrow in our soul ? 
So near, and yet so far, 
They make us what we are, 
They mould us, yet we move from their control. 


The soul’s unending life 
Turns the dead things with which the world is rife 
To thought; Affection leaps out through the sense, 
And from the realms that lie 
Open to ear and eye 
Bears to the soul the gifts of Providence. 


Thus in the ceaseless strife, 








Waged through all nature betwixt death and life, 
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Which elsewhere hath alternate victory, 
The soul—which is God’s breath— 
Doth always conquer death, 
Life-giving in its immortality! 


The years are passing on, 

And many a form we loved to see is gone; 

The eye looks on the vacant place with pain : 
The good and fair and true 
Are passing from our view, 

And our fond arms stretch toward them in vain. 


Good friends, let us go in, 

The world is cold with misery and sin, 

The house-place of the soul is warm; there stil:, 
Deathless and purified, 
Our loved ones that have died 

Will bear us company through good and ill. 


Yet will the pang of grief 
Sometimes like sudden lightning, wild though brief, 
Startle, with disarray, the holy calm 

Of this most blest retreat, 

And our communion sweet— 
Till prayer comes over us like soothing balm. 


From all our good is wrought, 
Not more from cherishing in living thought 
What the eye sees no more than from the pain— 

The wholesome discontent— 

By which our hopes are sent 
Heavenwards, as flowers shoot upward after rain. 


Help us, good Lord, to wait 
Thy will, in hope, until the golden gate 
Opens for us, and by one swift remove 
We pass from all things here ; 
And error, grief, and fear 
Fall from us in the splendour of Thy love. 


Davy Brown. . 





THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


First Paper. 


A REMARKABLE Epistle stands in our Bibles, at the 
end of those universally attributed to St. Paul. It is 
addressed ‘‘To the Hebrews.” It bears no writer’s 
name. It contains but one personal notice:* that 
he who wrote it called Timothy “our brother,’ and 
that he intended to visit those whom he was address- 
ing, in his company. If we seek for indications of the 
place where it was written, we find but one, and that 
ambiguous: ‘‘ They of Italy salute you.” This might 
be written from Italy, and might designate the whole of 
those among whom the writer was; or, which is more 
probable, it might be written to Italy, and might 
mean that those Italians who were with the writer 
sent greeting to their fellow countrymen. So that 
this notice leaves us still in uncertainty. 

Our search for the probable time of the Hpistle 
being written will be more effectual. Indications 
of a later date than most of the New Testament 
Epistles are undoubted. We read (chap. ii. 3) that 
the “great salvation” of the Gospel ‘‘ which began to 
be spoken by the Lord,” had been ‘‘ confirmed” to 
the writer and his readers ‘‘ by them that heard Him.” 
So that the first Christian generation of those who 





* In ch, x. 34,is not one see corrections in second paper. 








had heard the Lord Himself, was at all events nearly 
passed away; or, to restrict the reference within the 
narrowest limits, the writer himself, and his readers, 
did not belong to that generation. Again, from chap. 
xiii. 7, we learn, that the first leaders of the church 
addressed had brought their Christian lives to an end, 
and were proposed as examples with reference to that 
end. Again, we find, in chap. x. 32, that some very 
grievous persecution is brought to the readers’ mind 
as having happened in ‘‘the former days.” All this 
seems to establish the inference above mentioned, 
viz., that we are dealing with a letter written far on 
in the apostolic period, if not indeed in the age next 
following that period. 

The occasion and object of writing our Epistle are 
not difficult to discover. The enmity of the Jews to 
the Gospel of Christ, now in an advanced stage, had 
brought a double danger on the church; on the one 
hand, that of persecution, on the other, that of apos- 
tasy. And this latter was the principal peril of 
Jewish converts. The following of Jesus of Naza- 
reth had by this time become separated off, in the 
eyes of those in power, from the profession of Judaism; 
and was granted no place in the toleration which the 
world’s rulers extended to the ‘licensed religions.” 
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| 
This being so, the temptation to fall back into Juda- | 
ism was naturally great. And the object of the | 
Epistle is to show the folly and danger of such 
apostasy, by proving that the Gospel is every way 
superior to the former covenant; by exhibiting from 
the Scriptures, and from the nature of the case, that | 
Jesus Himself was every way superior to both the 
messenger and the high priests of that former 
covenant. 

This main argument, filled out and illustrated by | 
corollaries springing out of its different parts, and | 
expanding in the directions of encouragement, warn- 
ing, and example, occupies the Epistle. 

But now comes up the question, Who was the 
writer? And this question has never been satisfac- 
torily answered. Origen asked it, in the third century | 
of our era; and answered it in the remarkable and 
expressive terms, ‘‘God knoweth.” In very early 
days, various persons were suspected as likely to have 
been its author. In the earliest citations of it, those | 
by Clement of Rome, no writer’s name is mentioned. 
At Alexandria we find it, about the middle of the 
second century, attributed to St. Paul; and a reason 
is given for that Apostle having concealed his name, 
viz., that he might not at the outset provoke the 
hostility of his countrymen. 

The same school believed that it was written for 
Hebrews in Hebrew, and translated into Greek by 
St. Luke. On this we shall have more to say by and by. 

We have already mentioned a saying of Origen’s. 
His own opinion is given in several places of his 
writings. He holds that it is clear to all who are ac- 
customed to judge of style, or are read in the apostolic 
writings, that the Epistle is not St. Paul’s, but has 
been written by some one who has embodied in his 
own style and form the thoughts of the Apostle. 
That some church, or churches, regarded it as St. 
Paul’s, he confesses; but says that tradition which 
had come down to his time was divided, some reputing 
that Clement, who became Bishop of Rome, wrote the 
Epistle, others that it was Luke, who wrote the Gos- 
pel and the Acts. 

But it is remarkable that from another part of the 
North African church we have a different account. 
Tertullian, at the beginning of the third century, ex- 
pressly ascribes the Epistle to Barnabas, the compa- 
nion of St. Paul; and this as matter of tradition; 
calling it ‘‘ a writing under the name of Barnabas.” 

If we look westward, we find it asserted that 
Trenzeus, bishop of Lyons, together with Hippolytus, 
bishop of Ostia, the port of Rome, denied the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle. Coming to Rome itself, 
we are told by Eusebius (century iv.), that even to | 
his time, some at Rome maintained that it was not | 
the Apostle’s; and by Jerome, that among the Ro- | 
mans even to his day, it was not accounted the work 
of Paul, the Apostle. The result of the early tes- 
timonies which I have elsewhere* collected and com- 
pared, is that in no part of the church, except at 
Alexandria, does there seem to have existed any idea 
that the Epistle was written by St. Paul, and even in 
that church itself, there is no reliable trace of a tra- 


| 





* Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, “New Testament for 





English Readers,” vol. ii. 


dition of the Pauline authorship. In fact, there was 
in the most ancient times, as there is now, great uncer- 
tainty as to this matter. The general cast of thought 
was recognised as Pauline, and some one or other of the 
Apostle’s companions was credited with the author- 
ship; Barnabas, Luke, and Clement, being all selected, 
in one place or another, for that honour. 

As we advance into later times, we find the idea 
that St. Paul was the writer, gaining ground here 
and there, until it became well-nigh universal. The 
farther people were from the primitive times, the 


| more positive did they become; a phenomenon not 
| unusual with secular writers likewise. 


Here and 
there, it is true, some man of learning and candour 
was found, who was not content with general opinion, 
and looked into both testimony and internal evidence 
for himself: and in such cases, the Pauline author- 
ship was for a while denied; but they were very rare. 
Nor was the primitive view revived, till the approach 
of that great crisis when men’s thoughts began to be 
turned from accepting to searching. Among the Ro- 
man Catholics, Ludovicus Vives and Cardinal Caje- 


|tan expressed themselves in the ancient manner 


about this Epistle shortly before the Reformation. 
Erasmus spoke his mind plainly, and supported his 


| opinion at length, that the author could not have been 


St. Paul. Luther maintains this, after his manner, 
even more strongly; and in one passage of his com- 


| mentary on Genesis, hazards the conjecture that the 
| writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews may have been 


Apollos. Calvin speaks to the same effect, in words 
well worth quoting: ‘‘Who composed it, is hardly 
worth caring about. Some have thought him to be 
Paul, some Luke, Barnabas, or Clement. I know 
that in the time of Chrysostom, it was very generally 
received by the Greeks among St. Paul’s; but the 
Latins thought otherwise, especially those who were 
nearest to the times of the Apostles. Nothing will 
induce me to acknowledge Paul asits author. For 
those who say his name was purposely suppressed 
because it was odious to the Jews, allege nothing to 
the point. For if it were so, why should he have 
made mention of Timotheus? By this indication he 
betrayed himself. But the manner of teaching and 
style betoken another than Paul; and the writer 
confesses himself to have been one of the disciples of 
the Apostles (ch. ii. 3), which is repugnant in the last 
degree to the teaching of Paul.” 

The Council of Trent very curiously took upon itself 
the decision of this question, which was doubtful in 
view of the remotest Christian antiquity, and thus 
closed the inquiry for Romanists. It is equally 
curious, to see the most learned of their modern com- 
mentators trying to evade the anathema of their 
council, and to escape censure for venturing to 
approach, half way, the views of men whom their 
Church holds to be saints. 

In the modern Protestant Churches, the Pauline 
authorship has been very generally held by those who 
have not looked into the matter, and not uncommonly 
by men who have more or less done so. In England, 
fair, unprejudiced inquiry has in this, as in other 
biblical matters, been rare. Scholars have made up 
their minds that the Epistle must be St. Paul’s, and 
have coerced its phenomena accordingly. Some of 
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the more ardent of them have not spared very strong 
language as to the necessary unsoundness in the faith, 
and weakness in judgment, of those who take the 
other side. But searchers for truth in this country 
have too long been subjected to this kind of treat- 


deter us from setting down, for the use of the plain 
English reader, the reasons why we believe that the 

Epistle cannot possibly have been written by St. 
Paul. 

1. Because the more we study the Epistle, and the 
more we perceive the connection, in thought and feel- 
ing, between the writer and St. Paul, the more we 
perceive personal identity to be absolutely incom- 
patible. A different tinge is given to the same or 
similar thoughts: the spirit, and the very manner, 
of citations from the Old Testament, are distinct in 
the two; sois the method of argument: the rhetorical 
loading and accumulation of sentences is unknown to 
the Apostle ; the clauses in this style, even where the 
declamation is fervent, are nicely poised and balanced, 
a feature wanting in the most marked manner in St. 
Paul; the connecting particles, and those of inference, 
in the original language, are entirely different from 
those used by him in any of his Epistles. We may 
sum up this paragraph in the sensible and decisive 
words of Origen, a most able and accomplished Greek, 
‘‘ That the character of the style has not the individual 
peculiarity of that of the Apostle, every one who 
knows how to judge of the difference of phrases will 
acknowledge.” 

2. Because in ch. ii. 3, the writer speaks of himself 
as among those who had received the Gospel from the 
Apostles and those who had heard the Lord. Of 
course this passage, standing as it does directly 
against the idea of St. Paul, who always upholds his 
independence of man’s teaching, having written it, 
has to be explained away by the Pauline party. This 
they commonly do by supposing the writer to be for 
the moment putting himself in the same category as 
his readers. Now, common as such a practice is 
among authors, we may safely say that of all men, 
and in all circumstances, St. Paul, writing to Jews, 
would be the least likely to adopt it. Compare, with 
any such idea, his abrupt and energetic protests in 
Gal. i., ii, and if the idea be not abandoned, all we 
can say is that some minds must be very differently 
constituted from our own. 

8. Owing to the absence of direct personal authori- 
zation of the Epistle. St. Paul informs us that this 
was his practice in every Epistle (2 Thess. iii. 17). 
Now the reason suggested for the Apostle’s name 
being suppressed in this Epistle is, the knowledge 
that its mention might render the letter unacceptable 
to the Jews, to whom it was written. To say nothing 
of suppression for such a reason being wholly alien 
from his character, we can hardly suspect St. Paul of 
such gaucherie as, while he had this purpose, to have 
inserted the notice about “our brother Timothy,” 
which would at once excite suspicion. Then again, 
the idea of the name of the writer being, as matter of 
fact, unknown to the church who received the letter, 
is of itself, even without taking into account the per- 
sonal notices occurring in it, simply absurd. 

For these and for other reasons, which I haye else- 


| 
| 
| 


where stated at length, I cannot, on any considera- 
tion, accept the idea that St. Paul wrote this Epistle. 
Such an hypothesis would, to my mind, destroy what 
is infinitely more valuable than the mere formal sanc- 


| tion of an Apostle’s name; viz., the analogy or pro- 
ment, to be much affected by it now. And it will not | 





| bility of their having written the Epistle. 


portion of the faith, according to which the sacred 
writers wrote as moved by the Holy Ghost. If the 


| whole fabric of human intellectual and habitual iden- 


tity is to be so completely broken down, and its rules 
set at nought, as would be the case on this supposi- 
tion, I submit that there would be an end of the very 
foundations on which rests our acceptance of the 
Gospel itself. 

If then St. Paul did not write this Epistle, who did? 

1, Evidently someone well acquainted with the teach- 
ing and habits of thought of that great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The school to which the Epistle belongs is 
that of St. Paul. 

2. But not some one writing at St. Paul’s dictation, 
nor a mere translator of his words. Against both 
these ideas eyery part of the Epistle is equally a 
protest. The writer of this Epistle was also its author. 

3. A Jew. This has, I believe, never, and truly 
can be never doubted. 

4, Not a pure Jew, but a Hellenist; i.e, one 
brought up in Greek habits of thought, and in the use 
of the Greek Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 
His citations are, with one exception, exclusively from 
that version, even where it does not agree with the 
Hebrew text. 

5. One deeply imbued with the thoughts and lan- 
guage of the Alexandrian school of Judaism. ‘The 
coincidences in thought and language between passages 
of this Epistle and the writings of Philo, the Alex- 
andrian Jew, are such as no one in his senses can 
believe to be fortuitous.”* The writer was, by birth, 
or, at all events, by training, an Alexandrian. 

6. Not an Apostle, nor a contemporary of the 
Apostles in the strictest sense, but one who had heard 
from eye and ear-witnesses. 

7. Not a dweller in or near Jerusalem; for he takes his 
descriptions not from the Jewish temple there, but from 
the prescribed ordinances in the text of the Septuagint 
version. 

8. One who lived and wrote before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. For had this been otherwise, it is 
hardly possible that all traces of such a break-up of 
the Jewish worship and polity should have been want- 
ing in the Epistle, directly pertinent as they would be 
to the great argument. 

9. A person of considerable note and influence among 
those to whom he was writing. This appears, both 
from the tone used throughout the Epistle, and from 
such expressions as ‘‘ that I may be restored to you” 
(ch. xiii. 19). 

There are seyeral persons, companions or disciples 
of St. Paul, who might be discussed as to the proba- 
The names 


| of Barnabas, Luke, Silas, Mark, Clement, Titus, 


Apollos, Aquila, at once oceur to us; Timothy, other- 
wise perhaps as likely a person as any, being of course 
excluded by his being mentioned in ch. xiii, 23 as a 


different person from the author. 








* New Testament for English Readers,”’ vol. ii., Introd. p. 175. 
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Of these Tirvs is excluded by the fact of his being | and ability: he and his wife Priscilla had risked 
a Greek (Gal. ii. 3), and uncircumcised. The same | their lives for the Gospel: the church assembled in 
circumstance would seem also to exclude Luxe, who | their house; and they were able to instruct in the way 
is (Col. iv. 10—14) numbered among those of the un- | of Christ even such a man as Apollos, who was 








circumcision. And in consequence, most of those who 
assign to him the composition of the Epistle in its 
present form, suppose him to have merely worked in 
subordination to St. Paul. There is much in some 
parts of the style of our Epistle which tends to remind 
one of St. Luke’s writings, but at the same time there 
is sufficient difference, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, between the two, to make it most improbable that 
he should have been its author. He had derived his 
style from the same Alexandrian training, and his 
doctrine from the same father in the faith; but the 
two men were essentially different. 

MakkK has never had the authorship attributed to 
him. There are no points of similarity to his writings; 
he does not seem to have been joined for any long time 
to St. Paul; and probably he was no Hellenist, but 
a born Jerusalem Jew (Acts xii. 12). 

This latter reason (Acts xv. 12) would exclude 
Srias, who otherwise would satisfy the conditions well. 

CLEMENT of Rome may have written it, and we 
have seen above that some were of this opinion. But 
there are two reasons against it. First, we have an 
undoubted Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians; and 
its style and character are entirely distinct from those 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: and, secondly, had he 
been the author, there could hardly fail to haye been 
a tradition to this effect in the church at Rome, which, 
as we have seen, there was not. 

The strongest claim of any which antiquity has as- 
serted, is that which has been advanced for BARNABAS. 
But even this was not generally upheld; indeed it 
appears to have been asserted without doubt, by 
Tertullian only. We have an Epistle of doubtful 
genuineness purporting to be written by Barnabas. 
If that be genuine, the matter is decided, for never 
were two writings more entirely exclusive each of the 
other’s views than this letter and our Epistle. If, as 
is probable, that work is spurious, we must judge the 
claim on its own grounds, and then we find, that though 
several of the requisites seem to meet in Barnabas— 
such as his being a Levite, not of Judza, but of 
Cyprus (Acts iv. 36)—his companionship of St. Paul 
during his earlier missionary journeys (Acts xi. 22— 
xy. 36), and the name given to him by the Apostles 
(‘‘son of exhortation,” which is perhaps the likelier 
rendering in Acts iv. 36); yet there are some con- 
siderations which seem to invalidate his claim. He 
seems to have been, though a Cyprian by birth, yet a 
Levite of Jerusalem (Acts ix. 27; xi. 22), and as such 
thoroughly acquainted with the usages of the Je- 
rusalem temple, which, as we have seen, our writer 
can hardly have been. But there is only this one 
objection ; and it is fair to say, that if no more likely 
name can be found, that of Barnabas stands as yet 
foremost. 

AQUILA was a Jew of Pontus, resident ordinarily at 
Rome, but found by St. Paul at Corinth, on his first 
arrival there (Acts xviii. 2). He became a zealous 
forwarder of the Gospel, and a frequent companion of 
the Apostle (Acts xviii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 3; 
2 Tim. iy. 19). He was a man of considerable account 








mighty in the Scriptures. 

But here again we have no positive evidence that 
| Aquila personally was capable of the work. He is 
| never mentioned without his wife, Priscilla or Prisca ; 
| and frequently her name precedes his (Acts xviii. 18 ; 
Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iy. 19): an arrangement so 

unusual of old, that some very sufficient reason must 
have existed for it. Add to which, it does not seem 
that any supporter of his claim has ever appeared, in 
ancient or in modern times. 

There is but one name left, that of Apottos. In 
him certainly more requisites meet than in any other 
man. He is introduced in Acts xviii. 24, as ‘‘ a Jew, 
an Alexandrian by birth, an eloquent man, mighty in the 
Scriptures.” Every word here is in his fayour. As 
we go on, more requisites still are found fulfilled. He 
appears, by St. Paul’s own account, to have been only 
second to him in the church at Corinth. No words 
could better describe the relation of this Epistle 
to those of the Apostle than his own, ‘‘I planted, 
Apollos watered” (1 Cor. ii. 6).: and we seem to 
trace not a few indications on St. Paul’s part, of just 
the difference of style in the teaching of Apollos and 
his own, which we here find, in his frequent 
renunciations of excellency of speech or wisdom. 
And as to those matters which seemed to make it 
difficult to believe the Epistle written by Luke, or 
Clement, or Barnabas, they all conspire in fayour of 
Apollos. What words could more accurately describe 
the teaching of our Epistle than these, ‘‘ He mightily 
| convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by 
| the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ ?” 

Again, his relations to St. Paul are just those which 
| seem to have existed in the case of the writer of whom 
| we are in search. He received the Gospel from Aquila 

and Priscilla, and therefore in its Pauline form. But 

combined with this we haye an independence of St. 
|} Paul in fact, which ensures for this writing the place 
in Christian teaching which it ever has held in the 
history of the church. Apollos began and carried on 
his Christian teaching at Corinth, without the personal 
superintendence of the Apostle. His line of arguing 
with the Jews, if the Epistle be his, proceeds, not on 
the covenant of God with Abraham, but on the High 
Priesthood of Jesus, and the all-sufficiency of His 
sacrifice. Not the righteousness by faith, but the life 
of faith with its triumphs, is celebrated by this writer ; 
his teaching is consistent with, but it is not dependent 
on, that in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Again, the kind of semi-anonymous character of 
this Epistle receives some sort of solution, if we sup- 
pose Apollos to haye written it. He has indeed no 
reason for strict concealment of himself, but there is a 
strong reason why he should not put himself promi- 
nently forward. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
we discern unmistakably traces of a rivalry between 
the two methods of teaching at Corinth; but we 
gather as plainly, that this rivalry did not in any way 
affect the teachers themsélves. St. Paul constantly 
and honourably mentions Apollos as his fellow-helper ; 
and in chap. xvi. 12, we find, that he had exhortel 
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Apollos to accompany to Corinth the bearers of ‘the 
Epistle, but could not prevail on him; showing at the 
same time the generous confidence of the Apostle, and 
the unselfish modesty of Apollos, reluctant to incur 
the chance of being set at the head of a party in oppo- 
sition to the Apostle. 

This same spirit, though not towards the same 
object, shows, supposing he wrote this Epistle, not 
announcing his name at the opening, sending no 
blessing in his own person, he yet does not write as 


where there must have been many living who had 
seen and heard the Lord for themselves. Yet more, 
the notice of ch. vi. 10, ‘‘ who have ministered to the 
saints, and yet do minister,” would be eminently un- 
fitting as addressed to the Jerusalem church, seeing 
that it, during the apostolic age, was required to be 
subsidized by other churches; and in the Pauline 
language, the “‘ saints,” in this phrase, always means, 
the believers in the Holy City. 

If not, then, to Jerusalem, seeing it evidently was 





if he meant to remain altogether unknown ; he inserts | written to a body of no small dimensions, let us see, 
personal notices, and mentions circumstances which | | dismissing smaller churches from our account, whether 
would be unintelligible, unless the readers knew who | | those in the greater cities of gospel history will fit its 





was writing tothem. Thus, and it seems to me thus | 
only; do the two-sided phenomena of our Epistle 
receive any satisfactory solution; utterly unintelli- 
gible as they are on any hypothesis of Pauline author- 
ship or superintendence. 

That Apollos was the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews appears first to have been a guess of Luther’s. 
It has sinee his time been maintained by some distin- 
guished names among the Germans; the best known 
of which to us English are Tholuck, Bleek, and De 
Wette. 

It has become the fashion among English up- 
holders of the Pauline authorship, to laugh to scorn 
this, and every other attempt to decide the question 
on its own merits. But we trust the time is come 
when the public in this country will no longer be led 
by strong language and vehement rhetoric in biblical 
matters, but will insist on dealing with every question 
simply and entirely on its merits. 


| phenomena. CoRINTH is excluded by ch. ii. 3, seeing 
that the church there was founded by St. Paul, who 
was not one who had heard the Lord for himself. 
ALEXANDRIA has a somewhat stronger claim: there 
were the greatest number of Jews, next to Jerusalem: 
in the neighbourhood was a Jewish temple (at Leon- 
topolis), whose arrangements more nearly corresponded 
with the descriptions in our Epistle than did those at 
Jerusalem ; and from thence the Epistle seems first 
to have issued into public recognition. Besides which, 
the language and thought are Alexandrian. But 
nearly the same objections lie against Alexandria, as 
were just now urged against Jerusalem: and the salu- 
tation of ‘‘ They from Italy” would be equally un- 
meaning. 

It has long appeared to me, that Roms is the only 
place which at all answers the conditions of our 
inquiry. The church there had been founded by no 

| Apostle proper, but by such as Andronicus and J funias, 














The rest of our present paper will be employed in who were in Christ before St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 7)— 
inquiring for what readers our Epistle was written. by primitive believers, who had seen and heard the 
Clearly, of course, for Jewish believers. No trace is Lord. Here it was that the various and strange 
found in it of its readers haying been converted fr om | doctrines sprung up in Judaistic -Christianity. Here 
heathenism, as is often the case in St. Paul’s Epistles. | only again do the personal notices find easy and com- 
If, then, to these Judo-Christians, to whom among | plete solution. Timothy had sojourned there in com- 
them? 1. Not to the general body throughout the | pany with Paul the prisoner : and the words, ‘‘ they 
world: for a local habitation is throughout assumed, from Italy salute you,’ > would be easy and natural, if 
and a peculiar situation as to past and coming perse- | | the writer were addressing Roman Jews from some 
cution: the writer hopes to visit them in company such city as Corinth, or Ephesus, or Alexandria, or 
with Timotheus: they are greeted by ‘those from indeed from anywhere out of Italy. The notices of 
Italy.” 2. Not to Jewish Christians dwelling in persecution again, ch. x. 32, and of the loss of their 
Jerusalem. For this writer uses, almost without ex- | leaders, ch. xiii. 7, find natural solutions, in the ex- 
ception, the Septuagint version of the Scriptures, which | pulsion of Jews by Claudius, and the subsequent per- 
had no authority in the Jerusalem church: he writes | secution by Nero. Several minor reasons concur to 
not only in Greek, but in such Greek as would require | induce me in believing that the Roman Judean be- 
not only knowledge of that language as a medium of | lievers were those to whom our Epistle was directed. 
communication, ‘but also acquaintance with its more If it were written by one who, remembering that the 
elegant forms and ways of thought: whereas the | great Apostle had written to that church his greatest 
Jerusalem church was ever surely as far as possible | Epistle, shrunk from putting himself into rivalry 
from possessing this acquaintance. Besides, no Grecian | with him, and for this reason suppressed formal men- 
Jew, brought up in Alexandrian learning, could have | tion of his name, this circumstance, while it might 
had such a relation to Jews in Judea as we find sub- | prevent that name from being handed down in that 
sisting in this Epistle between the author and his church, would be enough at all events to bring about 
readers; certainly, least of all, could the Apostle him- the constant and decisive. testimony of the church at 
self; and, next to him, least of all, could Apollos and | Rome, that the Epistle was not St. Paul’s. 

Timotheus. Again, on this hypothesis, what could be | From what has been said, it will be easily gathered, 
meant by “ They of (from) Italy salute you?” If the ' that the date to be assigned to the Epistle will be 
writer was in Rome, how unlikely that he should | between the death of St. Paul, and the destruction 
speak thus! If elsewhere, how unaccountable that of Jerusalem: i.e., between the years A.D. 68 and 
he should send a salutation specially from Italian | A.D. 70. 

Jews to Jerusalem Jews! Again, ch. ii. 3 would We reserve the consideration of the Epistle itself, 
apply to any church rather than t to that at Jerusalem, | and the lists of corrections, for a second paper. 
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Parr II.—THE SPIRIT. 


H, the time will grow more distant! 


re 


Not again shall he appear! 


Doubtless, as they met together, 


As they for his promise waited, 
In one place with one accord. 


They were waiting for the Spirit, 


To go forth and call the nations 
To repent, and to believe. 


Suddenly it fell upon them ! 
Like a rushing wind it came— 
Filled the place where they were sitting, 
Crowned them with its tongues of flame. 


And it breathed and burned within them 
Till amid its living glow 

The partition-walls were broken, 
And the barriers laid low. 


Freely now the word can enter, 
For the gates are open flung, 

And the men of every nation 
Hear the truth in every tongue. 


Thus the Spirit’s inspiration 
Ever a new utterance brings— 


1.—THE GIVING OF THE SPIRIT. 


Ah, the days will grow more drear! 
Since to heaven he hath ascended, 


Thus they thought who loved the Lord; 


For the power they must receive— 


Brings the word and breathes the meaninz 
‘Of unutterable things. 


At its bidding they are ready 
To go forth to all the earth, 
Preaching Christ and his salvation, 
And the new and better birth. 


No strange spirit this which fills them— 
For the truth which makes them bold— 

*Tis the same whose voice and vision 
Came upon the seers of old. 


*Tis the same which ’mong the nations 
Made its heavenly message heard, 
In each grand prophetic warning, 
In each wonder-working word ; 


Yea, which-moved upon the waters 
Ere the day of time began, 

And which breathed the breath of being 
Through the living soul of man. 


In Him fully manifested 
Who was with the Father one, 
And for evermore proceeding 
From the Father and the Son. 


Unto us more dim and distant 
Do the days of Christ appear. 

But his promise still is with us, 

And his Spirit still is near. 
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Like a wind in-word embodied, 
Still from lip to lip it flows ; 

Like a flame the fire that kindles, 
Still from heart to heart it glows. 


Living Spirit! thou art moving 
On the waters now as then ; 

Living Spirit! thou art breathing 
Life into the souls of men. 


Kindle hearts of fire within us, 
That we tongues of fire may find! 
Come! O come! and breathe upon us 
Like a rushing mighty wind. 


2.—7THE ASKING OF THE SPIRIT. 


Yes, I know the promise of the Father, 
“Every one that asketh shall receive,”’ 

* Every one that seeketh him shall find him,’ 
But I dare not in the word believe : 


Dare not claim the promise of the Spirit, 
With its awful baptism of fire, 

Meet for God’s own children,—and I may 
Thus to be a son of God aspire. 


cr 


True, this were too high an aspiration— 
But the promise is to every one, 

And thou art a child of God already, 
It is Hr who claims thee as his son 


Ah, no longer with thyself dissemble ! 
Hast thou not a secret fear within 
That his Spirit, if he did bestow it, 
Would not let thee live at peace with sin ? 
Would not let thee live at ease, but bid thee 
Follow Christ, and his hard cross take up, 
Let the world hate thee even as him it hated, 
Give unto thy lips his bitter cup. 
Couldst thou but believe ho is thy Father 
Whom the Son revealed—so full of grace--- 


Thou wouldst claim the promise of the Spirit, 


Longing thou wouldst seek to see his face. 


Thou wouldst welcome then the fire to purge thee, 
And the cross to bear away thy sin, 


That in holiness, as he is holy, 


He might come and dwell thy heart within. 


3.—THE WORK OF TIE SPInit. 


WFUL is the passing hour 
When the Spirit, striving still, 
Having strength to overpower, 
Waits upon the human will. 


It may bid, if such its choice, 
The divine suggestions cease ; 

It may bid the still, small voice 
Leave it to its deadly peace. 


What a solemn hour is this— 

Hour by which the soul is sealed !— 
When the height and the abyss 

To the mortal stand revealed. 








Life had seemed a little thing, 

But a feast, a dream,—henceforth, 
Every moment on the wing 

Has a meaning and a worth. 


From the choice is no escape, 
Ask thy soul—it knoweth well— 
Ere that choice its future shape: 
This is Heaven! and this is Hell! 


Bid the loud world s 
Listen to the voice within, 

And, in tones more clear and deep, 
It will judge thee of thy sin. 





nee keep, 


Listen yet again, and lo! 
It will offer unto thee 
Higher weal or 

Greater shall thy 


de epe r woe— 
judgment be. 


} 


Clearer to tl 
Sin and holiness appear— 
Here the shining of the light, 
And the outer darkness here. 


) thy purer sight 


O thou Spirit, striving still, 
Strive with 


Leave us n 


us unto the death! 






iad and will 
faintest breath! 








ComrFort me, comfort me, O friends, my friends! 
For darkened is my lot ; 
Men hide their faces from me in my need ; 
But surely ye will not— 
Your love shall make amends, 
Comfort me, O my friends! 





Comfort me, comfort me, O love, my love! 
For all my friends have failéd ; 
They bruised me on the place where I was hurt, 
Where I was weak, assailéd, 
Comfort me, gentle dove! 
Comfort me, O my love! 


Comfort me, comfort me, no more, no more! 
There is no comfort leit ; 
I had a love that never failéd me, 
But now IL am bereft; 
And since this loss I bore, 
Nothing can hurt me more. 


Comfort me, comfort me, O God, my Gol! 
Else in this agony, 
This loneliness, this lack and loss of love, 
My very soul will die. 
My friends have failéd me, 
My love gone back to thee ; 
Comfort me, comfort me! 


Is not the love thou givest to thine own 
Enough for all amiss ? 
Oh, let the Comforter come unto me— 
What solace is like this— 
“The Father loveth thee! 
Comfort thee, comfort thee!” 
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Is freedom—what remains, 
Except a life of lowest worth, 
To him who serves in chains ? 


All things are in the gift 
Of Freedom—she alone, 

What good soe’er a man may win, 
Can make it all his own. 


Therefore she is to man 

Sweeter than promised bride ; 
Gain of all other gains; her loss, 
\ The loss of all beside. 


For her the noblest souls 
Have held their lives in trust ; 
For her the bravest hearts have poured 
Their blood into the dust. 





a) 


Their very nobleness, 





She is to such in sooth ; 


Unto the just their righteousness, 
And to the true their truth. 


True to her higher birth, 
This earthly Freedom still 
The image of the heavenly wears, 
God’s gift of perfect will. 


And where his Spirit is, 
The heavenly freedom reigns; 
He who hath this is free indeed, 
Although he serve in chains; 


Is free in that he loves 
God’s purpose to fulfil ; 

Is free within the boundless scope 
Of the Infinite will. 


Who willing service gives, 
Alone is truly free ; 

He finds the law by which he lives, 
A law of liberty. 





ON THE JUDGES OF ISRAEL. 


Tne Book of the Judges is not among the least 
interesting of the books of the Old Testament. It 


their case. To go on from strength to strength—to 
grow from the weakness of infancy up to the vigour 


breathes a life peculiarly its own. Full of strange | of youth and the steadier robustness of age—to do 
incident and wildness of action, its common charac- | battle with obstacles of nature and rivalries of human 
teristic is that of rugged, unformed strength. It is | occupation—to gain experience by effort and the alter- 
this which seems reflected not only in the political | nations of failure and success—to make a way through 
condition of the affairs which it records, bht in the | periods of physical disquiet to the wiser and more 


personal character of those who play prominent parts 
in it, and, to some extent, in the very landscape of 
the scenes in which its leading events are laid. 
Daring struggle and wild adventure, men strong of 
purpose yet of untrained life, a style of writing which 
answers to these, and tends to break forth into poetry 
and war-song, keep up the impression of everything 
most opposed to stability, order, legislation, organiza- 
tion, tranquillity, peace. There is in it a spirit of 
unrest, made all the more evident by the casual 
notices of exceptional states of quietude—‘‘ The land 
had rest” for so many years. It is a breathing-time 
amid breathless exertions. Its most striking episode 
of peace and quictude, if we may so call it, is the 
rural story of the Book of Ruth, which its opening 
words connect with this turbulent period—‘ It came 
to pass in the days when the judges ruled.” 

Such a character, however, is what we might well 
expect in such a book, occupying a peculiar position 
in the history of a peculiar race. And yet, while it 
depicts events belonging to what may fairly be called 
the Heroic Age of the Sacred History, it presents 
many points in which it might bear, humanly speak- 
ing, comparison to great advantage with corresponding 
periods in the histories of nations. Whatever, and 
however great, were the advantages which accrued to 
that chosen nation which was the depositary of the 
oracles and the mouthpiece of the inspiration of God, 
it is plain that the ordinary laws and processes which 


control and illustrate the culture and development of 
all communities of the world, were not superseded in 





| peaceful periods of advancement in civilisation—and 
to acquire by expenditure of strength the higher 
| economy of power—this, which is the common lot and 
course of all communities, was also the allotted destiny 
| of the most favoured of all ancient people. Not till 
this military period was past was opportunity given 
| for the cultivation of literature or the arts. We have 
said that regarding the Book of Judges as representing 
the heroic period of the history of the Jews, it might 
| well bear comparison with analogous portions of other 
| histories. The heroes of the early history of Greece 
| and Rome are either mythical personages, half human, 
| half divine, or they are brought into contact with the 
| gods in such a way that they are felt to be exceptional 
characters, entering upon the stage of mortal story, 
| but hardly belonging to the race and nature of man- 
| kind. Their character and deeds seem rather creations 
half religious, half poetical, for the purpose of stopping 
gaps in a broken and legendary antiquity, than honest 
samples of the times and actions of the forefathers of 
the people. On the other hand, the traits of the 
| judges are emphatically human and life-like. Each 
| one, of whom any detailed account is given, impresses 
| himself upon our mind as distinctly as a portrait, 
| with its peculiar look, bearing, and background. 

The Book of the Judges comprises a period of about 
300 years, from the death of Joshua to the last dying 
efforts of the Agonistes. The gift of the promised 
land was not granted to the chosen people out of 
hand, and during the period of this book and long 
afterwards, the aboriginal tribes or nations held occu- 
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pation of their primeval seats. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the Philistines must be excepted from this 


while before ‘the Israelite conquest. Their name is 
supposed to betoken their character of ‘‘ strangers,” 
and they are hardly noticed in connection with the 
wars of Joshua. Whether by violent intrusion or 
peaceable welcome, they became possessed of the 
territory of the Avites, their predecessors in the 
valley of Gerar. The moral purpose of God in this 
reservation is set forth by the book itself. It was 
that the people might be disciplined, through a state 
of probation, into a recognition of their dependence 
upon the favour of the true God for their safety and 
prosperity. In proportion to their relaxation of the 
rigid simplicity of faith in the one God who had 
brought them forth out of Egypt, did the balance of 
their fortune incline against them. The idolatrous 
tribes rose, and were, so to speak, let loose against 
them. Then would they cry out in their distress to 
the true God, whom they had forgotten, as their only 
deliverer; and then would the valiant man be raised 
up from their midst to redress their state. His power 
would commonly extend no farther than over the 
tribe from which he sprang, or the portion of the land 
which he had rescued; and the office which he held 
was little more than that influence and honour which 
the people naturally accorded to its chieftains and 
champions. From scattered notices of the book, and 
the very brief references made to some of these, it 
would appear probable that several may have held 
the office of judge whose names are not recorded. 
Such scanty notices occur in the cases of Shamgar, 
after Ehud, and Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, and 
Jair the Gileadite, who are mentioned after the time 
of Abimelech, in whose case there was an evident 
attempt to convert the judgeship into a monarchy 
which should be hereditary, in the house of Gideon, 
or Jerubbaal, whose son Abimelech was. Others are 
Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, mentioned after the death of 
Jephthah. There was a tendency, as it were, in the 
office to become hereditary and royal, and in this 
way the period of the judges contains the undeveloped 
germs of the subsequent monarchy. The faint shadow 
of royalty which belongs to Gideon is a more promi- 
nent characteristic in his son Abimelech; and Samuel, 


| and flat ground fit for chariots of war, and the citadel 


_of the Jebusites, the rocky stronghold of Zion or 
designation, as having settled in Canaan only a short | 


Jerusalem; and more than this, wherever any remnant 
of the native population remained, there was ground 
which, like volcanic soil, might at any time be up- 
heaved in violent insurrection. 

Another consideration may be added. This warlike 
attitude of the people of Israel was essentially con- 
nected with the purpose and providence of God con- 
cerning them. ‘That purpose was emphatically the 
preservation of their distinctness and nationality. 
Every struggle against foreign races was a step by 
which their own was secured in its distinct separation. 


, Every judge who effected the national deliverance 


promoted, of course, the national independence. ‘To 


| be rescued from their enemies was to be not only freed 


from subjection to their power and rule, but to be 
preserved, so far, in the unity, the purity, and integrity 


_ of their own descent. 


the last and most upright of the judges of Israel, | 


actually transmitted the office which he bore to his 
sons with a development of those functions of it which 
were more purely judicial. The Hebrew word for 


from their Pheenician ueighbours. The name of 
Suffetes, by which the principal magistrates of Car- 
thage were known to the Romans in the Punic wars, 
is the same word, retained by the Carthaginians as a 
colony of Pheenicians. The Carthaginian name Barca, 
meaning “lightning,” was the same as Barak, the 


colleague of Deborah. Such coincidences show that | 


names of persons and places were largely borrowed 
by the Jews from their Phoenician neighbours. So 
the name of the Phoenician god Baal occurs in the 


, resolved to return alone. 
judges is shofetim, which must have been borrowed | 


Let us now take up the principal characters of the 
book, the more illustrious and fully commemorated 
of the line of the ancient judges of Israel. 

The Book of the Judges is connected with the pre- 
ceding Book of Joshua by one or two names which 
seem to stand on the line which separates the period 
of the conquest from the period of the settlement. 
One of these is Caleb. He and Joshua of old had 
constituted the only two faithful, undaunted reporters 
of the character of the new Canaanite land which was 
to be invaded. The other is Othniel, his younger 
brother, who became also his son-in-law, for he 
married Achsah, the daughter of Caleb, whose hand 
her father had promised to the successful opponent of 
the Mesopotamian king Chushan Rishathaim. The 
circumstances of this invasion are not elucidated by 
sacred or secular history. 

The next name is that of Ehud. On the eastern side 
of the Jordan were established the two tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, with half the tribe of Manassch. 
These settlements must have encreached on the 
Moabite territory. The Moabites do more than resent 
the inroad. In conjunction with the Ammonites and 
Amalekites they cross the Jordan and make Jericho 
and Gilgal their stations. They reduce the tribe of 
Benjamin to subjection, and lay it under tribute. 
Ehud, ayoung man of hizh repute in the tribe, was the 
accredited agent for caryvying the tribute to the king 
of the Moabites. He had ieft the payments with the 
king, and had departed with his attendants. He is 
The Moabite king, a man 
of extreme corpulence, was reposing in his divan. 
The young Benjamite, who combined with the leader- 
ship of his tribe the claim to something of the wisdom 
and sanctity of a prophet, announces, on the occasion 


| of this second visit, that he has a message from the 
| Lord. It was to do honour to ‘this peculiar message 
that the unwieldy Moabite rose from his reclining 


posture, and so exposed himself to the stroke of the 


| dagger, which was driven over the haft into the belly. 


With peculiar adroitness Ehud ‘locks the door of the 
royal apartment, and while the courtiers hesitate to 


final syllable of such names as Asdrubal and Hannibal. | disturb the monarch in his retirement, the active 
The portions of the country occupied by the aborigines | young Benjamite finds his way back to his tribe. 


were principally the sea-coast, the plain of Esdraelon, | 


The next name is Deborah—peculiarly remarkable 


the battle-field of the country with its strongholds | as being that of a woman. Jabin, king of Canaan, 
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Near to Bethel, under the 


had his seat at Hazor. 
palm-tree of Deborah, as it was afterwards called, 
dwelt or presided ‘‘ Deborah the prophetess, the wife 


of Lapidoth.” ‘She judged Israel at that time,” an 
expression which seems to convey a fixed and recog- 
nised office of sacred teacher, or prophetess, exercising 
also authoritative adjudication in matters brought 
before her for determination. In this way there is a 
permanence in the office of judge as administered by 
Deborah which is not to be recognised in any before 
the time of Eliand Samuel. But this was the effect 
of a long series of distresses. The inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the emphatic Hebrew repetition, ‘‘ ceased, 
and ceased until that she Deborah arose, that she arose 
a mother in Israel.” 
chief Barak, of whom Deborah had heard. She sum- 
mons him to her aid. By his influence, which was 
all along exercised as under the yet more influential 
spirit of Deborah, the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali 
rose in defence. Others hung back,—Dan, Asher, 
teuben, Gilead. But the body of the nation was 
stirred. ‘Those that rode on white and 
‘* those that walked by the way,” as the after-song of 
triumph recorded, that is, both the chiefs and the 
commoners of the people ‘‘ offered themselves.” 
The first meeting-place of the Israelites was the 
table-land of Mount Tabor. 
the king of tLe Canaanites himself, who does not 


a 
asses, 


seem to have been present in the battle, but his | 
commander-in-chief, Sisera of Harosheth, the border 
The battle | 


Harosheth, ‘‘ Harosheth of the Gentiles.” 
field was the plain of Esdraelon, where chariots of 
war could act effectively, near the fortified town of 
¥Vaanach. From the hill forests down charged the 
ten thousand footmen of Barak upon the plain, covered 
with innumerable war chariots of the Canaanites. 
‘They were seen in their approach across the plain by 
the hosts of Sisera, who must have derided their 
rashness. But an enemy was in preparation against 
the Canaanite host. ‘‘The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” The tempest was brewing. 


‘<The seasons,” to use the modern phrase of tropical | 


countries, had set in, when, in a few hours, the rivers, 
which in dry weather are the common roads of the 
country, are swollen by the masses of rain falling in 
the mountains into broad torrents and cataracts. The 
floods grew each moment broader and deeper, and 
spread themselves over the flat surrounding country, 
which becomes a Jake or morass. Vain were the 
‘‘prancings of the mighty ones,” the plungings of 
horse and rider as the torrents of the Kishon swept 
and hurled them along in its eddies. 
pursued the discomfited host, and near to Endor put 
them to a great slaughter. The mother of Sisera 
awaited his return. 
in her war-song of triumph, as looking out of her 
chamber in the hill city of Harosheth in the direction 
of the great plain, and consoling her anxious doubts 
about his delay with the thought that the multitude 
and magnificence of the spoil was the cause why “his 
chariot was so long in coming.” Not so. 


on foot. 
Heber and his Kenites. Relying on their friendly 
yelationship, Sisera, faint and discomfit.d, threw him- 


self into the tent of Heber, of which his wife Jael was 
at this time the only inmate. She bade him turn in; 
covered him with a wrapper as he lay on the divan; 
refreshed him with butter, or curd of milk, and seems 
to have promised all that security which is implied in 
the proffered hospitality of the Arab. In a few 
moments the tired warrior was sound asleep. It was 
Jael’s opportunity. The shadow of a dark determina- 
tion spread itself over her countenance. Softly she 





At Kedesh Naphtali dwelt the | 


Against them came, not | 


The Israelites | 


She was pourtrayed by Deborah | 


The great | 
captain had left his chariot altogether, and had fled | 
Not far from Merom was the sectlement of | 


moves to the edge of the canvas, and draws from the 
ground one of the wooden or metal pegs which pinned 
the side of the tent into the earth. Then she takes the 
mallet, which was a part of the tent gear for driving 
the pegs into the soil. With the tent-peg in her left 
hand, and the mallet in her right, she approaches the 
sleeping form, and first with one hard drive of the 
hammer, and then with quick repeated blows, she 
strikes, resolute yet fearful; fearful lest stunned only 
for a moment the strong man might yet rally strength 
| for self-defence. It would seem as if he did rally, and 

again and again received the well-aimed blow on his 
| temples. He bowed, and bowed, and bowed (so is the 
word thrice repeated), and ‘‘ fell down dead.” 

The next name of note is Gideon. As under Sisera 
the aboriginal Canaanites, so under Gideon the 
| Midianite Arabs of the desert, with two kings as 

superior and two princes as inferior leaders—the 
former Zeba and Zalmunna, the latter Oreb and Zeeb 
—assault ‘‘the pastures of God,” as a nomadic 
nation seeking to extend or to exchange their settle- 
ments. They come in overwhelming numbers, and 
the Israclites take refuge in the peaks of the moun- 
tains, in the natural caves, and in caves artificially dug 
for themselves. As the enemy were encamped in the 
plain of Esdraelon, the deliverer Gideon came forth 
from the tribe of the neighbouring Manasseh. He 
was threshing wheat near his birthplace of Ophrah, 
brooding no doubt over the oppression of his people, 
which he must already in some sort have avenged, for 
the angel who appears to him hails him with the 
| words, ‘‘ The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valour.” There is in Gideon, what does not appear in 
| the case of any of the other judges, a peculiar calm- 
ness and self-possession as of an experienced general 
rather than a mere enthusiastic patriot. Like Cin- 
cinnatus, it seems not altogether a new call which he 
followed when he undertook the leadership of the war 
' against the Midianites. With the undaunted bravery 
of a hero is combined something of the caution of a 
statesman and the science of a tactician. He is fol- 
lowed by the three border tribes, Manasseh, Zebulun, 
and Naphtali. The men of shrinking and the men of 
over-eager temperaments he eliminated from his 
company: the former by giving them an opportunity 
of at once retiring, the latter by distinguishing 
between them that rushed to slake their thirst with 
their faces dipped in the stream, and those who more 
calmly lapped the water with their hands. With three 
hundred, which were all that were left to him, he 
commenced the attack upon the Midianite camp, trust- 
ing rather to the effect of stratagem than to force in 
so small a body. But those whom he had chosen by 
such an ordeal he could trust to act with precision and 
| presence of mind. The sleeping Midianites at dead 
of night were startled with the blast of horns and the 


| 
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smash of three hundred pitchers, which suddenly re- 
vealed the lamps lighted amid them, and the war-cry 
arose, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” They 
fled in confusion, turning their weapons in the dark- 
ness against one another. The main body had crossed 


the Jordan with Zeba and Zalmunna. The rest, with 
Oreb and Zeeb (the raven and the vulture), were 
overtaken and slaughtered. The river is now crossed, 
and they press on, though already faint, after the 
kings Zeba and Zulmunna, in all the pomp and 
pride of lordly Arabs, with their choice camels and 
camel-trappings. They are slain by Gideon at their 
own request, after Jether, his young son, had shrunk 
from the deed. 

We have observed that the shadow of royalty 
was forecast upon Gideon and his son Abime- 
lech. The usurpation, if such it may be called, of 
Abimelech, is notable as having given occasion to the 
earliest parable or fable on record. Between the 
family of Gideon and the person of Samuel, who 
inaugurates a new period, and belongs as much or 
more to the monarchy than to the characteristic period 
of the Judges, intervene two characters in all respects 
most unlike both to Gideon and to Samuel. These 
are Jephthah and Samson. Alien alike from the per- 
sonal refinement of Gideon and from the staid dignity, 
the trained sanctity of Samuel, these two stand as 
types and illustrations, each in his own way, of the | 
wildest lawlessness of their times. Now, it is the | 
nation of the Ammonites that assails, and against | 
them rises Jephthah, ‘‘a mighty man of valour:” | 
that is to say, one trained in freebooting and in wild | 
guerilla warfare—not even born in lawful wedlock, | 
but the ‘‘son of an harlot; ” and on that ground long | 
since driven out from his home by his jealous brothers. | 
To him, whose character was well known to them, the 
Gileadite chiefs look to serve their turn in the present | 
danger, willingly forgetting their former contemptuous 
treatment of him. He sends to inquire of the Am- 
monites the pretext of the invasion. The plea is that 
long ago, on their way from Egypt, the Israelites 
seized lands of the Ammonites that lay between 
Arnon and Jordan. This land, Jephthah replied, was 
not, nor ever had been, Ammonite, but Amorite terri- 
tory, and from the Amorites and their king Sihon had 
they wrested it. Strange that now, after three hun- | 
dred years, the Ammonites should put in this plea. It | 
was of no avail: the Ammonites would not hearken, 
and Jephthah prepared for the struggle. He enters 
the Ammonite territory, and now makes his rash vow 
—‘‘ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me, when I return in peace from the children 
of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer | 
it up for a burnt offering.” The campaign was suc- 
cessful. Twenty cities from Aroer to Minnith fell 
before Jephthah; and the man who had saved his | 
country returned to his home at Mizpeh flushed with 
victory. His daughter comes out joyously to meet 
him with timbrels, and dances in glecful company of 
virgin companions. Under any other circumstances 
the father would have rushed forward and clasped his 
child to his heart, and valued her pure congratulation 
perhaps more than all the exulting shouts of his congra- 
tulating tribe. Not so: his brow is darkened by a 
shadow of deepest sorrow and disappointment. Here, 








| 








has admirably drawn the character of Samson in his 


then, in his child, with all her freshness of youth and joy 
and health, is the destined victim of his dark, blind vow. 
Only the wildest manners would have generated such a 
vow, or tolerated what would have been ‘‘ more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the observance.” In amore 
civilised part of the land, and in wiser times, though 
not long after this, the vow of Saul, which would have 
been the death of his son Jonathan, was forcibly 
annulled by the better sense of the people. The event 
is full of tragedy. The horror and grief of the father, 
who never seems for a moment to have contemplated 
any alternative but the literal fulfilment of his vow; 
the willing surrender of the daughter, glad to have 
been thought worthy, as perhaps she believed, to be 
an inducement with Heaven to grant her father the 
victory—for we must not form too high an estimate 
of the enlightenment of the religion of the times— 
and the peculiar lament of the virgin herself that she 
should die unmarried; deprived of the hope of off- 
spring, uppermost in the minds of Jewish women, 
and so that the house of her father would become 
extinct—for she was his only child, (a circumstance 
on which the narrative at the outset, as if forestalling 
the melancholy issue, seems to linger with a peculiar 
interest—‘‘She was his only child; beside her he 
had neither son nor daughter”’)—that therefore this 
mighty benefactor of his people should leave none to 
perpetuate his race, but should live only in the annals 
of his people,—these incidents combined, seem to 
render the whole story of Jephthah one of the most 
striking and interesting, as it is, perhaps, the most 
perfectly sad tale of the ancient Hebrew history. 

In the story of Samson, the last character of note 
which we need to mention in connection with the 
Book of Judges, the scene shifts to a different part of 
Palestine. As the eastern border of the land was the 
stage on which Jephthah played his part, so the con- 
test of Samson lies with that people whom we have 
alreacy noticed as having settled in a region which 
lay on the south-western frontier of the Israelite terri- 
tory, not long before the conquest under Joshua. Tho 
tribe of Dan was that portion of the land of Palestine 
on which these powerful strangers pressed most sorely. 


| Accordingly, from this tribe arises the champion and 


judge. He was the son of Manoah and his wife, who 
lived in the hill-city of Zorah. Before his birth an 
angel had declared to his parents that he should be a 
Nazarite—‘‘one sect apart,” as the word indicates, 
according to the Levitical institution, of which we 
have the details given in the sixth chapter of the Book 
of Numbers. The rule of the Nazarites’ separation 
reads rigidly and austerely at first sight. The separa- 
tion might be for a stated period or for life. The 
Nazarite was to drink during his separation no fer- 
mented liquor: he was to let his hair grow unshorn 
fora sign. Any defilement, or mourning even for his 
nearest relatives, was forbidden as inconsistent with 
that vow of relationship to God which was to supplant 
every other; and an elaborate ritual of expiation was 
appointed for any casual violation of his peculiar vows. 
But the matter went no further. If the Nazarite vow 
was a kind of monastic obligation, it involved no life 
of retirement, or study, or devotion, or religious exer- 
cises, or even special moral restrictions. Dean Stanley 
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‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church.” There is nothing 
staid, or devout, or dignified about him. The narrow 
austerity of his Nazarite character stands in strange 
contrast with his wild, irregular, frolicsome nature. 
His deeds of strength carry with them the air of what 
we commonly call practical jokes. Such are the con- 
flagration of the Philistine corn-fields by fire tied to 
the tails of jackals; his mockery of Delilah, his mistress, 
and her clumsy countrymen—the butt of his wit as 
well as the objects of his strength; and when at the 
last his enemies, seeking to draw amusement out of 
the very drollery of the good-natured giant, made 
public mockery and jest of him in his blind strength, 
it seems as if a grim contest of jesting characterised 
even the death-scene of his last great feat: the lover | 
of riddles and pranks involved at the last himself and 
his enemies, the jester and the spectators, in a common | 
and grotesque destruction with the temple of their | 
fish-god Dagon. 

Such, as illustrated by its more prominent cha- 
racters, is the period of the Judges, the heroic period | 
of the Sacred History—an age not of moral and spi- | 
ritual influences, but of physical prowess. To view it 
aright we must imagine a wild unsettled state of | 
society, not even under the influence of a common 
universally-accepted and well-defined religion ; when | 
‘‘every man did what was right in his own eyes,” 
and, in contrast with the settled government of after- 
times, there was, as yet, ‘‘no king in Israel.” Suc- 
cessive efforts of oppression and rapine are met, not | 
by concentrated national defence, but by the skill and | 
daring of the guerilla chief who is the Hercules, or 
the Cocles, or the Wallace of his people. The dagger 
of Ehud, the hammer of Jael, the ox-goad of Shamgar, 
the sword of Gideon and Jephthah, are the various 
artillery of a people who must use on sudden emer- | 
gencies the implements which come to hand. And 
when we find such persons called judges, we are but 
struck with the perfect contrast (with some exceptions, 
as in Deborah and Samuel) to everything judicial in 
their characters—craft, cunning, violence, cruelty, 
and a sort of savage daring and occasional immorality 
and license. Neither the standard of God’s law nor 
common moral sense rest satisfied by such seemingly 
inadequate fulfilments. 

Then, the difficulty presents itself in this form, How- 
ever justly and naturally such scenes and characters 
might find a place in ordinary history, and in the 
heroic and comparatively uncivilised portions of it, we 
are dealing now with the Word of God, which has been 
‘* written for our learning ;” and are such characters 
in any way examples to ourselves? Is there any 
ground on which we might speak of such men as 
invested with any sacred character at all? 

Now, in answer to such questions, let us first note 
the fact, that, at thetime, and by the terms, of the narra- 
tive itself, they are so invested ; the thread of a divine 
association runs through the Book itself, and a divine 
account is forthcoming for deeds and persons with 
which we might have thought such an idea altogether 
incompatible. The children of Israel, for instance, 
‘‘ask the Lord,” at the opening of the book, ‘ Who | 
shall go up against the Canaanites?” and the Lord | 
answers, ‘‘dudah,” and afterwards ‘the Lord was | 
with Judah.” Ehud prefaces his assassination of | 











Eglon with the words, ‘‘I have a message from God 
to thee.” The victory over the Canaanites and the deed 
of Jael are commemorated in a poem which was at 
once a song of triumph anda hymn. Gideon is sum-. 
moned to his work by an angel, and it is ‘‘ the sword 
of the Lord” which he recognises as the sword also 
‘‘of Gideon.” It is some prayer of holy resolve 
which must be meant when we read even of Jephthah, 
that ‘‘he uttered all his words before the Lord in 
Mizpeh.” Not only was the calling of Samson divine 
as given by an angel, and ratified by his character of 
Nazarite, but even his wildest feats of strength are 
performed under a ‘“‘ spirit of the Lord,” which ‘‘ came 
mightily upon him.” In his last effort he called aloud 
upon God for strength to do the deed: ‘‘ Remember 
me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only 
this once, O God.” Again, when we come to read on, 
in these same Scriptures, we find the same divine 
associations perpetuated. When Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 11) 
is addressing the assembled people in his farewell ora- 
tion to them, not only does he speak of these persons 
as sent by God, but ranks himself with Jerubbaal, and 
Bedan (who may be Barak or Samson), and Jephthah. 
And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews enrols 
‘* Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, and Samuel” in 
that great army of martyrs ‘‘ who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, and obtained 
promises.” How shall we take such commendations 
in such a way as shall harmonize with what we know 
of other portions of the revelation of the pure will of 
God ? 

In the first place negatively, by conceding to the 


full that the morality of the Book of Judges is no || 
criterion for us, nor according to the approval of the | 


Lord of the human conscience. Those qualities which 
therein are conspicuously developed—violence, lust, 
cruelty, half-hearted faith and convictions, idolatrous 
leaven of the pure belief in the one God, human sacri- 
fices, and blind, dark vows, pitiless retaliations, trea- 
cherous hospitalities, and the like—none of these things 
find favour in his sight. Yet were the judges among 
those ancient worthies of the faith whom subsequent 
saints might well delight to honour and believe to be, 











according to their time and mission, worthy of all 


regard. 
their work and mission? And then, after this, Did 
they perform it? And if so, all respect to them who, 
in their particular act of God’s great dramas, played 
their part faithfully, earnestly, heroically, and well, 
howbeit their age and work may have had much that 
was not common, little that was common, to them and 
to after-days of the varied probation of God’s saints. 
And if they did that part well which was peculiarly 
theirs—if, strange and singular as were their missions, 
they yet on the whole fulfilled them, and if they were 
good servants in a strange service to us—if, whatever 
makes good servants, faith, loyalty, zeal, earnestness, 
diligence, singleness of purpose, one-mindedness, were 
truly theirs—if, whatever their spirit or their hand 
found to do, they did it heartily, ‘‘as to the Lord and 
not unto men”—and little enough were men likely to 
give them—then all praise to them and all honour in 
their generation. As Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, “went out not knowing whither he went,” 
but obeying the summons of faith, so these, little 


Still is tle question open to us, What was 
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comprehending the issues of their obedience, served 
God in their generation, and advanced, according to 
the dispensation committed to them, the cause of the 
revelation and providence of God by means which no 
characters unlike them could have used as they did. 

The condition of the people of Israel, from the death 
of Joshua till at least the accession of Saul, was the 
most entangled and trying period of their whole 
history. God was at once their King and not their 
King. He was their King, in that the Providential 
rule ever rested with and controlled them; not their 
King, in that his presence was not brought home to 
them, as the hardness of their hearts and infancy of 
their culture as a nation, now that they were left 
without a leader and centre like Moses and Joshua, 
humanly speaking, required. Practically, the saying 
of the historian was only too true, ‘‘There was 
no king in Israel, but every man did what was right 
in his own eyes.” Morality was darkened or perverted, 
religion was not centred and brought daily before 
their minds. No government commensurate with the 
political requirements of the people had as yet been 
born. Sin and rebellion led to slavery and oppression. 
And from these they had to be rescued and redeemed. 
It must be by war, with all its good and all its 
greater evil, and, in either case, its discomforts and 
retardations to a people who had, like every other, 
to seek their way onward to a higher culture. Educa- 
tion had little place where the household was dis- 
ordered and the hero of the people was like Jephthah, 
a bastard. Preservation of life and property had not 
been provided for by law, in days when the very 
‘highways were,” by some sudden disturbance, ‘‘ un- 
occupied,” and ‘the travellers walked through by- 
ways,” when “the inhabitants of the villages ceased,” 
till some father or ‘‘mother arose in Israel.” And 
these evils multiplied and perpetuated themselves. 
Fach generation inherited the lawlessness of its prede- 
cessor—accumulated in capital and interest, so that 
the ignorance of God became the rule, and the fear of 
Him and of his law the exception. The judges of 
Israel, therefore, were persons who were braced to the 
right in a state of relaxation to wrong—God-fearing 
men at least, in an impious and violent generation. 
And who shall wonder if their own faith was tinged 
and discoloured ‘with the violence of the age in which 
they lived? Neither they nor any before or since them 
have ‘‘ gone out of the world” while they have played 
their part within it. Itis enough for individuals, and 
institutions, and ideas, and beliefs, and hopes, and 
aims, if they have been in spirit ‘‘ above the world” 
in any measure, or in any measure “‘ beyond the age.” 
And such traits do we find abundantly in those men of 
old of whom we read in sacred story as the judges of 
Israel. 

Again: we need to bear in mind that those are the 
best servants who best do their lords’ bidding, as that 
is the best tool which best executes its proper task. 
It is no blame to the mallet that it is not the needle, 
nor to the crowbar that it is not the lancet. God 
uses his contrivance according to the hour and the 
need. Gentle work suits gentle implements, and 


tougher material in the workman and his tool is| 





better brought to bear upon hardier and rougher 
designs. The outpourings of love are different enough 
from the exactions of retribution, and yet opportunity 
and right may be in both. As the artist chooses 
different implements, so the Supreme Artificer will 
employ and mould to his different purposes the ever- 
varying temper of human dispositions, faculties, and 
energies. And if it be true that in the complex con- 
stitution of man no tendency is evil, but only evil 
when misdirected and misused, who shall say that the 
great moral Governor of the universe might not 
employ even the evil passions of men, especially when 
largely alloyed with good, to redress the balance, or 
to control the course of the moral and providential 
government of the world, or the tenor of the history of 
his church! This is a very different thing from say- 
ing that any one of them was a pattern and exemplar 
to ourselves. Of whom, after all, could this be said ? 
Not of men far more highly favoured in knowledge 
and culture than the judges of Israel. Not of David 
or Abraham; not of Paul or John; not of Noah, 
Daniel, or Job; but of One only in whom the 
scattered rays of human goodness were brought toa 
perfect focus and centre. 

Where then is the unreasonableness, if we were in- 
clined to ask the question, of the commendation given 
in Scripture to certain Hebrew chieftains whom from 
time to time God raised up for distinct and special 
purposes, and gave them light enough to see their way 
to the end which He had in store for them, with- 
out entering upon the questionable, nay, quite un- 
questionable, details of their conduct ? Our moral sense 
is not taxed to pay homage to every, nay, to any one 
particular in the stories of the characters and conduct 
of the ancient judges of Israel. On the other hand, 
we can have surely no difficulty in adding our recog- 
nition to that of Samuel and St. Paul of the single- 
hearted obedience which they rendered to an ascer- 
tained commission from heaven. We vindicate thereby 
the verdict of God. We learn the lesson which He 
himself has set before us in their character and their 
deeds. 

To object, if so it were, tosuch characters, that they 
were what they were, and not more, would be equiva - 
lent to objecting that they who were selected and 
qualified by God for certain special purposes of his 
dispensations and will were not better informed of 
his general will and designs. Such objections can 
only be met by analogies in nature and in revelation. 
God employs means best fitted to particular ends with- 
out involving in the arrangement ulterior or universal 
ends. If the agencies of nature, or the wills and in- 
telligences of individuals, effect manifestly certain 
purposes with which they are plainly linked in the 
associations and designs of Providence, we believe in 
the adaptation, even though there may be ulterior 
and broader purposes for which such agents or agencies 
do not seem primarily adapted. ‘‘To perceive what 
things we ought to do, and to pray for grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same,” is the outline of human 
obligation in every age. May we fulfil it as faith- 
fully according to our measure of opportunity and 
light, as did the judges of Israel according to theirs. 
CHARLES J. SMITH. 
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Wuen stern Winter retiies T pass o’er the meadows, 
| From his iron-bound reign, And passing, I shower it 
And the sun dares to peep My sweet simple treasures | 
Over mountain and main, Of leaf and of flower: 
Then I rise from my rest, Sure, such bloomed in Eden 
And go forth on my way ; When Eve sat therein: | 
The birds watch me passing: The late flowers are redder, | 
“Spring's coming,” they say, They blush for her sin. | 
i “Spring’s coming—Spring’s coming,” Though their glories may glow 
They twitter and sing ; On the proud beauty's breast, 
* Oh hasten, oh hasten, : It is these nearest Eden 
Our beautiful Spring !”’ Who love mine the best! 
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I pass o’er the country, 
And down to the shore, 

While the winter-born babics 
Look up and adore ; 

And the aged and stricken 
Forget half their pain, 

And bless Him who spared them 
To see me again. 

And the winter-made graves 
That are barren and brown, 

I clothe with my pity, 
And lend death my crown. 


But I hear a voice crying, 
“O Spring, you are sad ; 

Ay, sadder than Autumn, 
Because you are glad! 

You come with your smiling, 
Your songs and your flowers, 


THE GOOD 


And your sweet fitful changes 
Of sunshine and showers ; 

While our songs are silent, 
And our flowers are dead, 

And our hearts are empty, 
With no tears to shed!” 


Can you hear when I whisper, 
‘Look up and be glad! 

There’s a better Spring coming 
To those who are sad, 

When your song will be swecter 
Than that which is hushed ; 

And the flowers she’ll restore you, 

| Are yours, that Life crushed. 

| Yet take what I bring you, 

} And bear me awhile : 

*Tis the sin-drop of sorrow 

To sigh at a smile!” 





Tsanenta Fyvyrr. 





SHEPHERD. 


John ix. 39—41; x. 1—39. 


THE blind beggar of Jerusalem was healed. 
different the impression and effect of this healing upon 


the man himself, on the one side, and the Pharisees, | 


his excommunicators, on the other! He a poor, un- 
educated, yet simple-minded, simple-hearted man, 
grasping with so firm a hold, and turning to such 
good account, the knowledge that he had, and eager 
to have more; reaping, as the fruit of Christ’s act of 
mercy met in such a spirit, the unfolding by our Lord 
Himself of his highest character and office: they, the 
guides and leaders of the people, so well taught and 
so wise, unable to discredit the miracle, yet seizing 
upon the circumstance that it was done upon the 
Sabbath, and turning it into a reproach, their preju- 
dices fed and strengthened, their eyes growing more 
blinded, their hearts more hardened against Christ. 
This contrast appears to have struck the mind of our 
Lord Himself. It was in the temple, the only place 
where he could meet his fellow-men while under the 
ban of the Sanhedrim, that the healed man met Jesus. 
They may have been alone, or nearly so, when Christ 
put the question, ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?” and haying got the answer which showed 
what readiness there was to receive further light, 
made the great discovery of his Divinity. Soon, 
however, a number of the Pharisees approach, attracted 
by the interview. As He sees, compares, contrasts 
the two—the man and them—He says, ‘‘ For judg- 
ment am I come into this world, that they which see 
not” (as this poor blind beggar) ‘‘ may see, and that 
they which see” (as the Pharisees) ‘“‘ might be made 


blind.” The Pharisees were not so blind as not to 
perceive the drift and bearing of the speech. They 
mockingly inquire, ‘‘Are we blind also?” ‘If ye 


were blind,” was our Lord’s reply—utterly blind, had 
no power or faculty of vision, ‘“‘ye should have no 
sin: but now ye say, We see.” You think you see; 
you pride yourselves on seeing so much better and so 
much further than others. Unconscious of your ex- 
isting blindness, you will not come to me to have your 
eyes opened: will not submit to the humbling opera- 


How | 


tion of my hands: therefore your sin remaineth, 
abides, and accumulates upon you. Here was a poor 
stricken sheep, whom ye, claiming to be the shepherds 
of the flock, have cast out from your fold, whom I 
have sought and found. Let me tell you who and 
| what a true shepherd of God’s flock is. He is one 
that enters by the door into the sheepfold, to whom 
the porter opens readily the door, whose voice the 
sheep are quick to recognise, who calleth his own 
sheep by name, going before them and leading them 
out. He isa stranger, a thief, a robber, and no true 
shepherd of the sheep, who won’t enter by the door, 
but climbeth up some other way. Acute enough to 
perceive that this was said concerning human shep- 
herds generally, leaders or pastors of the people: in- 
tended to distinguish the true among such from the 
false, and that some allusion to themselves was in- 
tended, Christ’s hearers were yet at a loss to know 
what the door could be of which He was speaking, and 
who the thieves and robbers were. Dropping, there- 
fore, all generality and all ambiguity, Jesus adds, 
‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep.” I have been, I am, I ever shall be the one 
and only door of entrance and of exit, both for shep- 
herds and for sheep. All that ever came before me, 
without acknowledging me, independently of me, 
setting me aside, yet pretending to be shepherds of 
the sheep—they are the thieves and the robbers. I 
am the door; by me, if any man enter in, whether he 
claims to be a shepherd, or numbers himself merely 
as one of the flock—those who are shepherds as to 
others, being still sheep as to me—if any man so 
enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture. 

This much being said of the door, the one way of 
entrance into God’s true fold, the image of the door is 
dropped, and without circumlocution or reserve, Christ 
announces himself as the Good Shepherd, and pro- 
ceeds to describe his character and work as such. I 
am the Good Shepherd; not simply a kind or loving 
Shepherd, as opposed to such as are unkind or harsh 
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in their treatment of the flock, but I am the one, the 
only one, in whom all the qualities needful to consti- 
tute the true and faithful shepherd, meet and cul- 
minate in full and harmonious perfection. I am the 
Good Shepherd who has already done, who waits still 
to do that for the sheep which none other ever did or 
could do. On one or two of the qualities: or charac- 
teristics which Christ here claims for himself, as wear- 
ing and executing the office, let us now fix our 
thoughts. 

1. He sets before us the separate minute personal 
interest that He takes in each member of his flock. 
**He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out.” The allusion here is to the fact that | 
eastern shepherds did give a separate name to each | 
separate sheep, who came in time to know it, and, on | 
hearing it, to follow at the shepherd’s call. It is thus 
that, when Isaiah would set forth the relation in which | 
the Great Creator stands to the starry host, he repre- | 
sents Him as leading them out at night as a shepherd | 
leadeth out his sheep. ‘Lift up your eyes, and be- 
hold who hath created these things; that bringeth out 
their host by number: He calleth them all by names.” | 
It is no mere general knowledge, general care, that 
the Great Creator possesseth and exercises. There is | 
not a single star in all that starry host unnoticed, un- | 
guided, unnamed. The eye that seeth all sees each as 
distinctly as if it alone were before it. The hand that | 
guideth all guides each as carefully as if it alone had | 
to be directed by it. So is it with Jesus and the | 
great multitude of his redeemed. Singling each out | 
of that vast company, He says, ‘“‘I have redeemed | 
thee: I have called thee by thy name, thou art | 
mine.” ‘I have graven thy name on the palms of my 
hands, to be ever there before mine eye. To him 
that overcometh will I give a white stone, and on the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he who receiveth it.” Individual names are 
given to mark off individual objects, to separate each, 
visibly and distinctly, from all others of the same 
kind. A new island is discovered, its discoverer gives 
toititsnewname. A new instrument is invented, its 
inventor gives to it its new name. In that island, as 
distinguished from all other islands, its discoverer takes 





fig-tree, I saw thee.” ‘Go, call thy husband, and 
come hither.” ‘‘I have no husband,” the woman of 
Samaria answers. Jesus says, ‘“‘ Thou hast well said 
thou hast no husband, for thou hast had five hus- 
bands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband; in that saidst thou truly.” A lone, afflicted 
woman creeps furtively near to Him, that she may 
touch but the hem of his garment; she is healed, but 
must not go away imagining that she was unseen, 
unrecognised. Zaccheus climbs up into the sycamore, 
expecting simply to get a sight of Him as He passes by. 
Christ comes up, stops before the tree, looks up, and 
says, ‘‘Zaccheus, make haste and come down, for to- 
day I must abide at thy house.” ‘‘ Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.” ‘‘ Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” Too numerous to go on 
quoting thus, were the manifestations of personal and 
particular regard shown by Jesus before his death. 
And when He rose from the sepulchre, He rose with the 
same heart in Him for special affection. It was the 
risen Saviour who put the message into the angel’s lips, 
‘*Go, tell the disciples and Peter that He. is risen 
from the dead.”” And when He ascended up to 
heaven, He carried the same heart with Him to the 
throne. ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
There was not one of those, his little ones, whom Saul 
was persecuting, that He did not identify with Him- 
self. No vague, indefinite, indiscriminate superin- 
tendence, is that which the great Good Shepherd still 
exercises over his flock, but a care that particularises 
each separate member of it, and descends to the 
minutest incidents of their history. 

We rightly say that one great object of the Incar- 
nation was so to manifest the unseen Divinity, that 
our weak thoughts and our languid affections might 
the more easily comprehend and embrace Him as 
embodied in the person of Jesus Christ the Son. 
But we fail to realise the full meaning, and to take 
home to ourselves the full comfort of the Incarnation, 
if we regard not our Divine Redeemer as seeing each 
of us wherever we are as distinctly as he saw Na- 
thanael under the fig-tree, Zaccheus upon the syca- 
more-tree—as knowing all about our past history as 





ever afterwards a special interest. Inthatinstrument, as 
different from all others, a like special interest is taken 
by its inventor. Another human spirit is redeemed to 
God: its Redeemer gives to it its new name, and for 
ever afterwards in that spirit He takes a living, per- 
sonal, peculiar interest: bending over it continually 
with infinite tenderness, watching each doubt, each 
fear, each trial, each temptation, each fall, each rising 
again, each conflict, each victory, each defeat, every 
movement, minute or momentous, by which its 
progress is advanced or retarded, watching each and 
all with a solicitude as special and particular as if it 
were upon it that the exclusive regards of his loving 
heart were fixed. It was no vague, indefinite, indis- 
criminate good-will to all mankind that Jesus showed 
when here on earth. A large part of the narrative of 
his life and labours is occupied with the details of his 
intercourse with individuals, intended to set forth the 
special personal interest in each of them that He took. 
Philip brings Nathanael to Him. Jesus says, ‘ Be- 


minutely as he knew all about that of the woman by 
| the well side—as sympathising as truly and tenderly 
| with all our spiritual trials and sorrows as he did 
| with those of Peter and the churches whom Saul was 
persecuting. 

2. Christ speaks of the mutual knowledge, love, 
and sympathy which unites the Shepherd and the 
| sheop, creating a bond between them of the closest 
| and most endearing kind. ‘‘I know my sheep, and 
am known of mine, as my Father knoweth me, and as 
I know the Father.” The mutual knowledge of the 
Shepherd and the sheep is likened thus to the mutual 
knowledge of the Father and the Son. The ground 
of the comparison cannot be in the omniscience pos- 
sessed equally by the Father and the Son, in virtue 
of which each fully knows the other, for no such 
faculty is possessed by the sheep, and yet their know- 
ledge of the Shepherd is said to be the same in kind 
with his knowledge of them, and both to be the same ix 
kind with the Father’s knowledge of the Son, and the 





fore that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 


| Son’s knowledge of the Father. 


What possibly can 
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be meanfby this but that there is a bond of acquaint- | like those Pharisees whom Jesus had in his eye when, 
anceship, affection, communion, fellowship between | in contrast to them, He called Himself the Good 
each true believer and his Saviour, such in its origin, | Shepherd—men binding heavy burdens, and laying 
such in its strength, such in its sacredness, such in | them on other men’s shoulders, whilst they would 
its present blessedness, such in its glorious issues in | not touch them themselves with one of their fingers. 
eternity, that no earthly bond whatever—no, not the | In our blessed Lord and Master we have one who 
closest that binds man to man, human heart to human | trod Himself before us every step that He would have 
heart—can offer the fit or adequate symbol, to get at | us tread, bore every burden He would have us bear, 
which we must climb to those mysterious heights, to met every temptation He would have us meet, shared 
that mysterious bond, by which the Father and the every grief He wouid have us share, did every duty 
Son are united in the intimacies of eternal love? This | He would haye us do. Study it aright, and it will 
bond consists in oneness of life, unity of spirit, harmony | surprise you to discover over what a wide and varied 
of desire and affection. In the spiritual world, great | field of human experience the example of our Saviour 
as the distances may be which divide its members | stretches, how difficult it is to find a position or expe- 
(and vast indeed is that distance at which any of us | rience of our common human life to which you may 
stand from our Redeemer), like discerneth like even | not find something answering in the life of Jesus of 
afar off, like draws to like, like links itself to like, | Nazareth. 

truth meets truth, and love meets love, and holiness; 4. The consummating act of his love for the 
clings to holiness. The new-born soul turns instinc- | sheep, and the perfect voluntariness with which that 
tively to Him in whom it has found its better, its act is done. ‘‘I am the Good Shepherd—the good 
eternal, life. Known first of Him, it knows Him in | shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” The hireling 
return ; loved first by Him, it loves Him in return. | undertakes to guard the sheep as best he can. It is 
He comes to take up his abode in it, and it hastens to | expected that he should be vigilant, alert, courageous 

















take up its abode in Him. He dwells in it; it dwells 
in Him. And broken and imperfect as, on the be- 
liever’s part, this union and communion is, yet is there 
in it a nearness, a sacredness, a tenderness that be- 
longs to no other tie by which the human spirit can 
be bound. 

3. The manner in which the Good Shepherd leads 
his flock. ‘‘ He calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out; and when he putteth forth his 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him.” The language is borrowed from pastoral life 
in eastern lands; and it is remarkable that in almost 
every point in which a resemblance is traced between 
the office and work of the Shepherd and that of 
Christ, the usages of eastern differ from those of our 
western lands. Our shepherds drive their flocks be- 
fore them ; and, in driving, bring a strong compulsion 
of some kind to bear upon the herd. ‘This fashion of it 
puts all noticing, knowing, naming, calling of parti- 
cular sheep out of the question ; it is not an attraction 
from before, it is a propulsion from behind, that sets 
our flocks of sheep moving upon the way; it is not 
the hearing of its name, it is not the call of its master, 
it is not the sight of him going on before by which 
any single sheep is induced to move onward in the 
path. It is quite different in the East: the eastern 
shepherd goes before his sheep, he draws them after 
him—draws them by those ties of dependence, and 
trust, and affection that long years of living together 
have established between them. He calls them by 
their name; they hear and follow. Hence the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament—‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd; he leadeth me beside the still waters.” ‘Thou 
leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses 
and of Aaron.” ‘*Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leadest Joseph like a flock” —a usage this 
of eastern shepherd life truly and beautifully illus- 
trative of the mode by which Jesus guides his people 
onward to the fold of their eternal rest; not by fear, 
not by force, not by compulsion of any kind—no, but 


| 





by love; by the attraction of his living presence, the 


force of his winning example. No guide or pastor He, | 





in their defence, running at times, if need be, some 
risk often of limb or life. But no owner of a flock 
ever bound it upon the shepherd whom he hired, 
as a condition of his office, that if ever it came to be 
the one inevitable alternative either that the sheep 
must perish, or the shepherd perish, that he must 
give up his life to save the fleck. A human life is 
too precious a thing to be sacrificed in such a way. 
The owner of the flock would not give his owmlife for 
the sheep; he could not righteously ask his hireling 
to do it. The intrinsic difference in nature and in 
worth between the man and the sheep, is such as to 
preclude the idea of a voluntary surrender of life by 
the one, simply to preserve the other. How much in 
value above all the lives for which it was given was 
that of God’s own eternal Son, we have no means of 
computing; but we can see how far above all sacrifice, 
that either the owner of the flock acting himself as 
shepherd, or any under shepherd whom he hired, ever 
made or could be expected to make, was that which 
Jesus made when He laid down his life for the sheep. 
Yet how freely was this done! ‘I lay down my life 
that I might take it again: no man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” Life 
is that mysterious thing the giving and restoring of 
which the Creator keeps in his own hands. No skill or 
power of man ever made a new living thing. No skill 
or power of man eyer rekindled the mystic light of 
life when once gone out. The power lies with man to 
lay down or take away his own life, but once laid 
down, what man is he that can take it up again? 
Yet Jesus speaks as one who has the recovery of his 
own life as much at his command as the relinquishing 
of it, speaks of laying it down in order to take it 
again. He would have it to be known, that whatever 
He might permit the men to do who had already 
resolyed to take his life, his death would not be their 
doing, but his own; a death undergone spontane- 
ously on his part, of his own free and unconstrained 
choice. Willingly, most willingly, through sheer love 
and pity, out of the infinite fulness of his divine com- 
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passion was He to lay down his life for the sheep, that 


thus they might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly than they otherwise could have—his death 
their life—his life from the dead drawing their life up 
along with it and linking their eternity with his own. 

So we understand, and may attempt to illustrate this 
description by Himself of Himself asthe Good Shepherd; 
but to the men who first listened to it, especially to those 
Pharisees whose conduct as shepherds it was meant to 
expose, how absolutely unintelligible in many of its 
parts must it have appeared! What an assumption in 
making Himself the one and only door, in raising 
Himself so high above all other shepherds, represent- 
ing himself as possessed of attributes that none of 
them possessed, making sacrifices none of them ever 
made! If a shepherd gave his life for the sheep, one 
would think that the sheep would lose instead of gain ; 
would, in consequence of his removal, be all the more 
at the mercy of the destroyer. But here is a shep- 
herd, whose death is held out as not only protecting 
the sheep from death, but imparting to them a new 
life ; who dies, and yet by his dying, they lose nothing 
—do not even lose Him as their shepherd—for He no 
sooner dies than He lives again to resume his shep- 
herd’s office. More than obscure—ambitious, and 
utterly self-contradictory must this account of Him- 
self have appeared to the listening Pharisees, their recoil 
not lessened by Christ’s dropping incidentally the 
hint that there were other sheep not of the Jewish 
fold whom He meant to bring in, so that there should 
be one fold over which He would be the one shep- 
herd. «‘‘ There was a division therefore again among 
the Jews for these sayings.”” To many they appeared 
so presumptuous and inexplicable, that they said, 
‘*He hath a devil, and is mad; why hear ye him?” 
There were others who, unable to give any explana- 
tion of the sayings, yet clinging to the evidence of 
his miracles, particularly of that one which they had 
just witnessed, saying, ‘‘ These are not the words of 
him that hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of 
the blind?” 

Leaving them to settle these differences among them- 
selves, Jesus withdrew ; and for two months—from the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles to that of the Feast of 
the Dedication—the curtain drops over Jerusalem, and 
we see and hear no more of anything said or done by 
Jesus there. Where and how are those two months 
spent? Many think that our Lord must have 
remained in or near the capital during this interval. 
It appears to us much more likely that He had returned 
to Galilee. We are expressly told that He would not 
walk in ‘Je because the Jews sought to kill 
Him.” After the formal attempt of the rulers to arrest 
Him, and after the populace having taken up stones to 
stone Him, during the Feast of Tabernacles, it seems 
little likely that He would have remained so long a 
time within their reach and power. When next He 
appears in Solomon’s porch, and the Jews gather 
round Him, the tone of the conversation that ensues, 
in which there is so direct a reference to his declara- 
tions about himself, uttered at the close of the preced- 
ing festival, is best explained by our conceiving that 
this was a sudden reappearance of Jesus in the midst 
of them when the thoughts both of himself and his 
hearers naturally reverted to the incidents of his last 





interview in the temple. ‘‘Then came the J ews 
round about him, and said, How long dost thou make 
us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” 
Not that they were at all willing or prepared to 
acknowledge Him as Christ, but that as He had 
appeared rather to evade an open declaration of being 
the Messiah, and had spoken more of his person and 
of his works as proclaiming what He was, they wanted 
a more explicit testimony to turn to their own uses. 
Now, however, they get more than they desired. 
Jesus answered, ‘‘I have said it—I am the Christ :” 
an express affirmation to their question; ‘‘ but ye 
believe me not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I 
said unto you.” And, the link once made thus with 
his former discourse, He goes on to speak of the union 
between his own sheep and himself, rising to the 
sublime declaration—‘‘ My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them and they follow me, and I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
which gave them me is greater than all, and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and 
my Father are one.” Let us note with especial interest 
what ensued. They asked Him if he were the Christ, 
He said He was. The answer created no extraordinary 
excitement. He might arrogate to himself the Christ- 
ship—they might utterly and indignantly repel the 
claim; but there was nothing blasphemous in his 
saying that He was the Christ. Many of the people— 
some, even, of the rulers—believed or half suspected 
that He was the Messiah; yet it never was imagined 
that in setting forth such a claim Jesus was guilty of 
a crime for which He might righteously be stoned to 
death. The Jews were not expecting the Divine 
Being to appear as their Messiah. They were looking 
only for one in human nature, of ordinary human 
parentage, to come to be their king. It is not till He 
speaks of his hand being of equal power with the 


Father’s to protect—till He grounds that equality of 


power upon unity of nature—till He says that He and 
the Father are one—that they take up stones to stone 
Him. And their words explain their actions. While 
yet the stones are in their hands, Jesus says to them, 
‘‘Many good works have I showed you of my Father, 
for which of these works do ye stone me?” Ready 
for the moment to concede anything as to the charac- 
ter of his works, they answer, ‘‘ For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and because that 
thou being a man makest thyself God.” They under- 
stood Him as asserting his divinity. Had they mis- 
understood his words, how easy it had been for Christ 
to correct their error—to tell them that He was no 
blasphemer as they thought Him ; that in calling Him- 
self the Son of God He did not mean to claim equality 
with the Father. He did not do so. He quotes, in- 
deed, in the first instance, a sentence from their own 
Scriptures, in which their judges were called gods; 
but He proceeds immediately thereafter to separate 
himself from, and to exalt himself above those to 
whom, because of their office, and because of the 
word of God coming to them, the epithet was once or 
twice applied, and reasons from the less to the greater. 
He says, ‘“‘If he called them gods, unto whom the 
word of God came, say ye of Him whom the Father 
hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
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phemeth ; because I said, I am the Son of God?” 
At first there was some ambiguity in the defence. 
Although intimating that the appellation might be 
applied with more propriety to Him than to any of 
their old judges, it might be on the ground only of a 
higher office or higher mission than theirs that Jesus 
was reasoning. They listen without interrupting Him. 
But when He adds—‘‘If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye be- 
lieve not me, yet believe the works: that ye may 
know, and believe, that the Father is in me, and I in 
Him,” they see that He is taking up the same ground 
as at the first—is claiming to be equal with the 
Father—is making Himself God; and so once again 
they seek to take Him—to deal with Him as a blas- 
phemer; but He escaped out of their hands. That 
neither upon this nor upon any other occasion of the 
same kind did our Lord complain of being condemned 
mistakenly when regarded as being guilty of blas- 
phemy, nor offer the explanation which at once would 
have set aside the charge, we regard as the clearest of 
all proofs that the Jews were not in error in interpret- 
ing his sayings as they did. 
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| We take, then, our Lord’s wonderful sayings at the 
| Feast of Dedication as asserting the essential unity of 
| nature and attributes between Himself and the Father, 
and as thus assuring us of the perfect and everlasting 
security and well-being of all who put their souls for 
| keeping into his hand. There is that one place of rest 
and safety for us—the hollow of our Redeemer’s hand. 
‘* My sheep shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
| them me, is greater than all; and no man is able to 
| pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” Not into the 
| hand of the Father, as the Lawgiver, but of the Son, 
_as the Saviour, does the spirit put itself in its first 
| exercises of penitence and faith; but no sooner does 
it pass into the one hand than the other closes over it, 
as if the redoubled might of omnipotence waited and 
| hastened to guard the treasure of its immortality. 
The believer’s life is hid with Christ: that places it far 
beyond all reach of danger; but further still, it is hid 
with Christ in God: that doubles the distance and 
| puts the breadth of two infinites between it and the 
| possibility of perishing. 
Wit1tam Hanna. 
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THE course of church-union seems to share the fate | yet fallen on some of the Scottish brethren. 


which the proverb gives to the course of true love— 
it does not run smooth. In Scotland, obstacles have 
arisen to the proposed union of the nonconformist 
Presbyterian churches, which are causing some to ask 
whether any practical fruit is now likely to come of 
the long negotiations of the past five years. It cannot 
be said that the party of antagonism which has arisen 
in the Free Church have taken up a strong position. 
The point on which they rest their opposition is so 
small that we should despair of making it visible to 
readers at a distance. 
tion of the duty of civil rulers. The whole of the 
negotiating bodies are at one as to the duty of civil 
rulers to have regard to the will of Christ, in their 
public, as in their personal actings. But while some 
think that it is lawful, and may be a duty for them, 
to give the public money for the support of Chris- 
tianity, others think that this is contrary to a regula- 
tion of the New Testament, which, they conceive, 
commits the support of Christianity solely to the free- 
will offerings of the people. It is not proposed that 
either side should abandon its opinion, or come under 
any obligation to abstain from urging it, if it should 
think proper to do so. The anti-union party, how- 
ever, strongly object to a union in which this matter 
should be allowed to be an open question. It is not 


yet known what number of persons are prepared to | 
oppose, and even refuse to go into, the union on this 


microscopic ground. Those who have openly avowed 
their purpose to do so are butfew. But some of these 
have shown such keenness of feeling, and, in a small 
periodical devoted to their views, have practised such 
Fenian-like recklessness of assault, that some timid 
people are almost wishing that the proposal for 
union had never been heard of. Certainly, the fine 
spirit shown in the American Convention has not 











It relates to a single applica- | 


3ut 
| these spurts of opposition may be designed only to 
show how strongly the wave is advancing in the other 
| direction. The craving for union is a great sign of 
| the times; and whatever effect such opposition as we 
| have referred to may haye in retarding it, it is far 
| from likely that it will be allowed to strangle it for 
ever. 
| In the Established Church of Scotland a movement 


is gathering force in opposition to lay-patronage, and , 
Do to) Oo? 


in favour of a voice being given to the people in the 
selection of their minister. An overture calling on 
| the General Assembly to take steps for this purpose 
| has been carried by a small majority in the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, and all but unanimously in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow. The promoters of this move- 
| ment dwell much on the fact that all the secessions 
that have taken place from the Established Church 
have had their root in the system of patronage; that 
the Church has been in this way injured incalculably in 
time past, and may be injured again and again in time 
to come; and that now that the patrons are so seldom 
members of the Church, it is more unreasonable than 
ever that the nomination of the minister should lie 
with them. Judging from the result in a former dis- 
cussion, it is quite possible that the General Assembly 
will resolve to move in the direction indicated. What 
the issue may be, or when any decisive change may 
be brought about, or what its bearing would be on 
the ecclesiastical and the religious condition of the 
country, are questions on which we cannot say more 
at present than that they are well fitted to exercise 
the speculative faculties of those who are best en- 
dowed with the power of searching into the future. 
Every month is bringing more clearly out the vital 
nature of the questions that are agitating the Church 
'of England. ‘The subject announced for discussion 
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this year at the annual clerical meeting at Islington 
—a long-established gathering of the Evangelical 
clergy—was, ‘‘ The perilous position of the Church of 
England at the present time.” Such men as Mr. 
Birks and Mr. Ryle gave clear and strong expression 
to the sentiments which lead them to this view of the 
present crisis. Mr. Birks dwelt especially on the 
opposition now shown to that portion of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles which constituted the Church a witness 
for evangelical truth, and which set before them the 
application of the great message of the Gospel to 
the individual heart and conscience of man. Mr. 
Ryle spoke of the disorganized condition of the 
Evangelical party, and the consequent feebleness of 
their action when any great crisis arose demand- 
ing prompt and united exertion. The final conse- 
quences of this state of things would be most serious. 
He did not dread that they would be driven in a body 
from the Church, but he did fear a piecemeal with- 
drawing on the part of their best and most conscien- 
tious members. ‘‘ Ritualism was gradually robbing the 
Church of some of its best members among the laity. 
Bankers, lawyers, doctors, members of Parliament, 
were dropping off and leaving the ship; they could 
not understand an Established Church, in which the 
service was Popish in one parish and Protestant in 
another. Some of them were going off to the Plymouth 
Brethren, some to the Baptists, Methodists, or Inde- 
pendents, and some stood aloof altogether, and would 
take no part in Church affairs.” In the view of such 
things, Mr. Ryle counselled the most strenuous resist- 
ance to ritualistic and rationalistic tendencies, what- 
ever strife or commotion they might have to encounter ; 
declaring that, for himself, his mind was quite made 
up—‘‘ Give mea really Protestant Evangelical Church 
of England, or no Church of England at all.” 

The difficulties connected with the case of Dr. 
Colenso seem to thicken as time advances. In addition 
to all the other controversies he has raised, there is 
now a question, whether cr not he has been deposed ? 
The Bishop of Capetown affirms that he deposed him ; 
but the other side affirms that the deposition was in- 
valid. The Bishop of Capetown maintains that another 
bishop must be consecrated ; but the Bishop of London 
and others say that this would be most inexpedient, 
when the state of the law on many points has not 


been ascertained. Acting on his conviction, the Bishop | 


of Capetown had made arrangements for the con- 
secration of the Rev. Mr. Macrorie; but the remon- 
strances of his brother bishops hindered him from 
carrying it out. Dr. Colenso, meanwhile, remains 
master of the situation, with his influence and his 
activity no doubt materiaily stimulated by the failure 
of the efforts that have been made to supersede him. 
The re-absorption of the Wesleyan Methodists in 
the Church of England has again come up for dis- 
cussion. The question has been mooted in the columns 
of the Guardian, by the Rey. Mr. Medd, and other 
clergymen, and an elaborate plan suggested for carry- 
ing out the proposal. The Convocation of the pro- 
vince of York, too, has deemed it worthy of a place in 
its discussions. Among the Wesleyans themselves it 
does not appear to obtain more favour than on former 
occasions of its being mooted. The Watchman strongly 
urges that if in the days of Dr. Bunting, Dr. Newton, 
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and Mr. Thomas Jackson, the notion found no favour, 
the reasons against it are much stronger in the pre- 
sent state of things. 
It is often remarked that non-professional men, and 
especially non-professional preachers, are more likely 
to gain a fayourable hearing—at least for once—than 
those who in preaching exercise their stated function. 
Probably it is for this reason that the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce have got the whole island to 
listen to their recent lecture on commercial immorality. 
The words of Mr. Rathbone, and other gentlemen, 
have been echoed by the leading newspapers, and 
indeed by the thoughtful and well-principled part of 
the community throughout all the land. It is well 
when public confession is made in this way of a great 
national delinquency. Possibly, the confession may 
not be made in the very highest interests ; something 
may be due to the conviction that commerce cannot 
thrive without credit, and that credit cannot exist 
without character. We shall hope that there are 
higher considerations than these at work in the mat- 
ter. But even on the lower ground, it is something 
for the nation to be deeply impressed with the supreme 
value of character. It is something to have a general 
feeling diffused, how worthless are the gains which 
involve the sacrifice of a good name—a treasure so 
slowly acquired, whether by an individual or a nation, 
but which may be so quickly lost. The great fear is, 
that the penitence of the nation may be but as the 
early cloud and the morning dew, and that the next 
great speculative mania may witness a revival of the 
old practices on as large a scale as ever. It is painful 
to think what a hold the spirit of gambling and bet- 
ting has got on large sections of the community. 
Betting is becoming an institution, with its regular 
agents and offices, circulars for all classes, and traps 
for the greenhorns. ‘There is the utmost need for pro- 
claiming far and wide, over the whole country, the 
radical difference between lawful and unlawful traffic. 
Both pulpit and press might at the present crisis find 
noble employment in proclaiming that trade is only 
legitimate when it is beneficial, as a general rule, to 
both sellers and buyers; and that the gain that is 
secured by one party through the inevitable loss of 
| the other, involves an infraction of the principles of 
; commerce, and a violation of the laws of morality. 
A strange interest has been excited by a painful 
| exhibition of religious enthusiasm on the part of some 
members of a sect calling themselves ‘‘ The Peculiar 
People.” A little child, that under ordinary medical 
treatment might have been expected to recover, was 
found to have died in consequence of its parents trust- 
ing to the efficacy of that method vf treating the sick 
which St. James enjoined in the days when miraculous 
gifts still lingered in the church. The sect, whose 
head-quarters is in Bath-street chapel, London-road, 
seem to have adopted as their guiding principle the 
rule to walk by faith, not by sight. Trying to carry 
this principle out in the most literal interpretation of 
every Bible rule, they, among other things, call in the 
elders of the church when any one is sick, that they 
may anoint him with holy oil, and pray over him in 
| the name of the Lord. Over the whole history of the 

church such sects are ever turning up; eliciting, on 








_ the part of the impartial observer, a double feeling— 
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admiration for the intense spirit of loyalty that so | Rodriguez are known to all. In the legislative bodies, 
trembles at every word of God, and compassion for the | Javal and Kcenigswarter; in the institute, Franck, 
narrowness of view that so painfully misinterprets | Munch, and Hayley; in art, science, and literature, 
God’s real voice, and fancies that He is calling them | Anspach, Alcan, Meyer, Fould, and Cremieux; in 





to do violence to their strongest instincts in ways | 
which are not less hurtful to others than distressing 
to themselves. One remarks, too, that however pure 
in their origin, such sects very rapidly run to seed: | 
in a generation or two, the deep loyalty disappears | 
and the extravagance remains, well imbedded in a 
layer of spiritual pride and self-deception. 

Great success is attending the cowrs of instruction to 
which we adverted last month as creating so much 
interest in France. In nearly fifty of the principal | 
towns these cours are now established, and in most’ 
instances are drawing a large attendance. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about them is that “ all | 


music, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Seligman, and Cohen ; 
in medicine, M. Michael Levy, and numberless others, 
attest the truth of this remark. They are divided into 
two sects—those of the German and Portuguese syna- 
gogues. The only difference between them lies in the 
pronunciation of certain Hebrew words, and they are 
in other respevts on a cordial footing. According to 


| the Jewish Chronicle, there is a third sect of Jews in 


London, called the Western Synagogue, that have 
thrown off both the Talmud and Mishna, and adhering 
to the Bible alone, bear to their brethren a relation 
similar to that of Protestants to the Church of Rome. 

It is interesting to find that those efforts to do good 


the university professors, like their colleagues of} to particular sections of the population which have 
Tours, have appealed to their own title as fathers of | been so successfully carried on in many cases at home, 
families, as well as to the recommendation of the local | meet with similar success when tried abroad. The 
magistracy, as a proof that they deserve the confidence | German correspondent of Christian Work gives ar 
of mothers.” ‘The fact is ominous in its bearing on | interesting account of a mission to the cab-drivers of 
the influence of the Romish priesthood. What if the | Berlin, which has recently taken a new start. Out of 


celibacy which Hildebrand counted it such a stroke of | a small library, purchased principally with money con- 








policy to establish, and which was enforced amid such | 


incalculable suffering and laceration of heart, should, 


in these days of reviving “family” life, turn out a! 


source of weakness instead of strength? What if the 
attempt to rear nunneries and monasteries on English 
soil should be found to be « blunder, arising from 
miscalculation of the currents of the day, and of 
English reverence for the sanctity of home ? 

We have been hearing from high authorities that 
Protestantism was dead in France, and that the Pro- 
testant population, which in the beginning of the 
century was nearly two millions, now falls short of 
800,000. The statistical statement of M. Emilien 
Frossard, late chaplain to the French army in the 
Crimea, would seem to tell another tale. The Pro- 
testant ministers, Lutheran and Reformed, in 1804, 
were 430; in 1855, they were 920. 
was not one philanthropic institution, except a small 
provision for paupers; now they had societies whose 
very name was legion—hospitals, asylums, refuges, 
reformatory colonies; societies for sending sick people 


to sea-bathing; societies for widows and orphans, for | 


nurses; Protestant, tract, evangelical, Bible, colpor- 
teur, Sunday-schools, young men’s, historical, public 
instruction societies, and most of these of many 
varieties. New congregations, wholly composed of 
proselytes, have been formed in the departments of 
the Charente-Inférieur, Haute-Vienne, Eure, Yonne, 
Nord, Aisne, Aude, Sadne-et-Loire, Rhone, Var, Tarn- 
et-Garonne, &c. ‘‘ Besides these glorious conquests,” 


continues M. Frossard, ‘‘ the general influence of Pro- 


testantism has been felt among thousands of Roman 
Catholics, who, not sufficiently courageous openly to 
abandon their Church, are candid enough to say that 
our principles are nearer to the religion of the Gospel 
than their own.” 

The condition of the Jews in Paris has also been the 
subject of inquiry. Their present position in Parisian 
society is said to be very remarkable. In financial 
and commercial circles, the names of Rothschild, 


Pereire, Solar, Mires, Millaud, Salvador, Norzy, and | 








In 1802, there | 


tributed by friends in Scotland, books and journals are 
offered on loan to the cabmen and their families. This 
furnishes an introduction to both, which the agents of 
the society try to follow up. There is a sewing and 
mending school, superintended by one of the female 
agents, for the daughters of cabmen. Lately the 
society resolved on inviting a number of the cabmen 
totea. About one hundred and twenty were invited one 
| evening, and three hundred and fifty on another. The 
evening passed very pleasantly. 

But we hear of no such philanthropic and Chris- 
| tian movements at Rome. Thence we hear of the 
| fresh exultation of the Papal party over the recanta- 
‘tion of Cardinal Andrea, now the humble servant of 
| the Pope whom so lately he disobeyed and defied, and 
| furnishing so memorable an evidence of the feeble- 
ness of mere political opposition to the papacy, espe- 
cially the kind of opposition which is based on the 
expectation of the speedy downfall of the temporal 
| power. We hear that of all the places in the conti- 
nent where the mania for great armaments is raging, 
Rome displays the mania in its fullest development. 
| Tho ** Paris committee of St. Peter” (!) in their report, 
‘tell of all they have been doing in the way of pro- 
| viding belts and uniforms, mountain-pieces, ambu- 
| lances, and revolvers for the successor of the warlike 
fisherman ; and haying yet a million francs in hand, 
| they tell how they are to spend it, and how, strange 
to say, they are to give the preference to the Reming- 
| ton rifles of heretical America, over the Chassepots of 
orthodox France. Barricades, central barracks, pow- 
der magazines, and various other needful appliances, 
are all to be provided for in due time, and conclusive 
evidence afforded how far the servant is now above 
his Lord who said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

From the correspondence of the Zimes, and other 
sources, we have got information of a singular sect that 
hasappearedin Hungary, and that threatens great havoc 
to the Roman Catholic Church. They are called the 
Nazarenes. They are said to resemble the Plymouth 
Brethren more than any other denomination. As yet 
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they are chiefly confined to the poorer classes. They 
reject the notion of a formal ministry, and encourage 
all the members to exercise their gifts for the edifica- 
tion of the rest. Among other things, they object to 
war, and a singular anecdote is told of one of them, 
in the late war, who would not fight, and on the field 
of battle was sentenced by his commanding officer to 





be shot, when a cannon-ball carried off the officer’s 
head, and the man escaped his sentence, but is still | 
in confinement in a fortress as a punishment. They | 
have a great reverence for the Word of God, and dili- | 
gently read it at home and at their meetings for wor- | 
ship. Their quiet, sober, orderly, and industrious 
lives have attracted the admiration of their neigh- 
bours. They are disposed to a somewhat literal com- 
pliance with certain of Christ’s precepts, and hence 
possess some outward peculiarities distinguishing 
them from others. It is remarkable that their views 
have spread so widely without any particular preacher. 
One cannot help being anxious as to their further 
development; but their progress hitherto has been 
a wonderful evidence of their vitality, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that they contain a large propor- | 
tion of earnest and devoted Christians. 

From the West Coast of Africa, we have painful | 
tidings of an assault on the churches and mission- | 
dwellings of the various societies at Abeokuta. It is 
well-known that for some time past there have been 
serious misunderstandings between the English autho- 
rities at Lagos, and the native chiefs of Abeokuta. 
The assault on the mission-stations that has taken 
place, we are assured by the missionaries, was not 
due to opposition to them as messengers of the Gospel, 
but to complications arising out of the boundary ques- 
tion between Lagos and Abeokuta. The churches, 
schools, and houses have been stripped and plundered, 
and in some instances the very clothes torn off the 
bodies of native Christians, and their persons injured. 
The missionaries have been obliged, for a time at least, 
to leave Abeokuta. The kindness of the native Chris- 
tians in their troubles seems to have been most touch- 
ing. Amid these tokens of disaster and apparent 
defeats, the missionaries were not left without grounds 
of real triumph. The Rev. J. A. Maser writes,—‘‘ I 
have to add that on the day previous to our starting I 
baptized eight adults, five young men and three 
women, and four children whom I had instructed 
during the last year, and whose baptism I had fixed 
on the Sunday following the outbreak, before we 
knew what should come over us. They swore alle- 
giance. to their Captain on a day which appeared to 
human eyes to be a day of defeat; but it will appear 
hereafter that it has been a day of purifying his 
people in the furnace of affliction, and that the church 
of Abeokuta shall not be overcome by the gates of 
hell.” 

It is interesting to glance over the missionary 
journals, and light here and there on fresh chapters 
of the old story—‘‘grace triumphing through 
righteousness by Jesus Christ our Lord.” We give 
two such gleanings almost at random. A letter in 
the Baptist ‘Missionary Herald tells us of an old 
woman in Africa, whose daughter died six years ago. 
The father and mother were accused of haying be- 








witched her, and were sentenced to be haneed. The 


father was hanged accordingly on the branch of a 
tree, but at the earnest instigation of one of her 
daughters the mother was respited till communication 
should be held about her case with a neighbouring 
sorcerer. A missionary meanwhile having heard of 
the case, went to the chief, and reasoning with him on 
the wickedness of his superstition, got an offer of the 
old woman for sale, and finally concluded a bargain, 
for two kegs of gunpowder, value 20s. Rescued in 
this strange manner from a horrid death, the poor 
creature came under Christian instruction, and has 
now, amid professions of great joy, declared her trus! 
in Christ, and given herself to his service. 

Pass over to the Marquesas Islands. These people 
are among the most savage of the Pacific Islanders, 
but converted Hawaiians have succeeded in mission- 
work among them, where Americans, English, and 
French have failed. The Morning Star, a missionary 
vessel of the American Board, sailed to the Marquesas 
last year, having on board the Rev. Titus Coan, for 
twenty-five years an American missionary in Hawaii. 
At one of the places visited, he meets with a warrior, 
‘all of the olden time.” Meakaiahias has his head 
closely shaven and heavily tattooed. He held a brisk 
debate with the missionary. ‘‘ He said that ‘ we should 
hate our enemies, and kill those who would kill us.’ 
When I urged the doctrine and example of Christ, he 
shook his head, and said, ‘ What if I love my enemy 
and he shoot me?’ When I illustrated and urged the 
reciprocal law of Jove, how it begets love, and vice versd, 
he felt the truth, and began to yield. He then said 
that he had killed five men, and had a bullet in his 
own body, which entered close to the spinal column ; 
but he would listen to me, and fight no more. Im- 
mediately he requested me to talk with his chief. In 
doing this, he took my hand, pressed it, looked up 
into my face from under a great leaf which screened 
his eyes, and said with emphasis, Ku ohea oe (‘Love 
to thee’). He took me to his chief, a tall old man 
named Moahau, and he watched our conversation 
with eager interest. The old man was friendly, but 
witty and sceptical. He brought up quibbles and 
objections, one of which was that he was too old to 
attend to the new doctrines. ‘ Let the children,’ said 
he, ‘go with the missionaries ; it is too late for us old 
folks.’ When told that Jesus died for all, had pre- 
pared mansions for all, called all, even the old, the 
weak, rich, poor, the polluted and blood-stained ; that 
He pardoned, sanctified, comforted, and glorified ; that 
in heaven, bullets and bayonets and knives and 
barbed spears and fire could not hurt the redeemed; 
that there was no war, or hunger, or thirst, or sick- 
ness, of pain, or death, in that place, he exclaimed, 
‘That will be a good place for cowards and lazy 
folks who are afraid to fight, and too lazy to climb 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees.’ This shrewd wit of 
the old chieftain excited a laugh in the whole circle. 
But we soon had order, and returned to the subject. 
At length, he yielded, and with the old soldier who 
sat watching, said he would listen to the Gospel, and 
forsake heathenism. These two took seats together in 
meeting, and listened with fixed and unabated interest 
to the preaching. The subject was God’s spirituality, 
and the spiritual and true worship he requires of man. 
At the close, both of these chiefs urged us to go on.” 
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POPULAR COPY-BOOKS 





LEARNING TO WRITE. 


New and Beautiful Copy-Books, Two Head Lines on each Page in Black, with Blue Ruled 
Lines. Zhreepence cach. 


FARNELL’S COPY-BOOKS. 


CHIEFLY ON THE TRACING SYSTEM. THREEPENCE EACH. 


The Initiating Copy-Books. Nos. 1, 14, and 2. 

The Repetition and Rhyming Copy-Books. Text, Round, and Small, with Figures. Nos. 3and 4. 

The Geographical, Grammatical, and Arithmetical Copy-Books. Nos. 5, 6, 13, and 14. 

The Commercial Copy-Books. Invoices, Receipts, Bills of Parcels, Promissory Notes, and Business 
Letters. Nos. 7 and 8. 

The Scripture Copy-Book. The Current-Hand. No. 12. 

The Ladies’ Running-Hand Copy-Books. Initiatory Practice, Astronomical Copies, Poetry, &c. 
Nos. 9, 10, and 11. 

The Commercial Running-Hand Copy-Book, or Rapid Writer. No. 16. A beautiful business 
Hand. Price 6d. SUPERIOR EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE ON SUPERFINE THICK CREAM-WOVE PAPER. 60. 


BEAUTIFUL PENMANSHIP! 


PRRs 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL GRADUATED COPIES, 


Elegantly Written by E.D. BABBITT. This New Series of Copy-Books is certain to secure 
the attention of Educators throughout the World. 


LARGE TYPE READING BOOKS. 


ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE REVISED CODE, 














The FIRST GRADE in Learning to Read. 
32 pages, strongly bound. Simple interesting Lessons, 
suitably arranged and Illustrated. With Spelling 
Lessons in Script. Price 2d. 

_THE SECOND PART OF THE FIRST GRADE. 
Woodcut Illustrations, strongly bound. Price 2d. 
THE FIRST GRADE, Enlarged Edition. The Two 
Parts together, 64 pages, strongly bound in cloth. 
Price 4d. 


With 


~The SECOND GRADE in Learning to Read. 


72 pages, strongly bound in cloth. Interesting and 
carefully graduated Lessons in Prose and Poetry, with 
Script Lessons in Reading and Spelling. Many Illus- 
trations. Price 4d. 


The THIRD GRADE in Learning to Read. 


96 pages, strongly bound in cloth. Interesting and 
Instructive Lessons in Prose and Poetry, and Spelling 
Lessons in Script. Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d. 








The FOURTH GRADE in Learning to Read. 


128 pages, strongly bound in cloth. Advanced Lessons 
in Prose and Poetry, with Meanings of Words. Ex- 
tensively Illustrated. Price 8d.; Enlarged Edition, 
Cloth limp, tod. ; cloth boards, Is. 


Spelling Lessons in Script. 1d. 
LEARNING TO READ LESSON SHEETS, 


on Rollers, for Class Teaching, 1s. 6d.; in Suspending 
Portfolio, with Linen Hinges te sheets, 3s. 


LEARNING TO COMPOSE. Specially De- 
signed for the Middle and Lower Classes in Elementary 
Schools. By W. Priestland, Central Schools, Lincoln. 
Price 3d. 


7“—_—, 


REED’S ARITHMETIC for Schools; calcu- 


lated to Produce a Maximum of Results with a Minimum 
of Teaching Power. Part I., price 2d.; Part II., price 
3d. ; complete with leather back, 6d. The KEy, 3d. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 


Dr. BREWER’S ALLISON’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
HIsToRY AND BIOGRAPHY; from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the year 1868. 35th edition. Embossed cloth, 3s. 

A READING BooK OF ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
BioGRAPHY. By the REv. W. Lecce. With Examination 
Questions. Embossed cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dr. BREWER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE; Social, 
Political, and Literary, brought down to the year 1863. Em- 
bossed cloth, §s. 

Dr. BREWER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
In Question and Answer. Embossed cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY 
AND BrioGRAPHY ; from the Earliest Period to the Close of 
the Western Empire. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE TO GRECIAN HISTORY, 
Mythology, and Literature. Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 





COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY; com- 
prising the four following Divisions :-— 
ANCIENT HisTory. 9d.; embossed cloth, Is. 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 9d.; embossed cloth, Is. 
MopDERN HisTory. 9d.; embossed cloth, Is. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the above. 9d.; cloth, 1s. 
The Four in one handsome vol., embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE TO SCRIPTURE HISTorRyY: 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, with Contemporaneous History. 
7th Edition. Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE NEw TESTAMENT, with Contemporaneous History, &c. 
Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Two THOUSAND QUESTIONS ON THE OLD 
AND NEw TESTAMENTS; with Explanatory Introductions to 
each Book, a Conoise History of the Jews, and Sketch of 
the Christian Evidences. Cloth, 2s. The KEY, cloth, 2s. 

1000 Questions on the Old Testament. 9d.; cloth, 1s. 


1000 Questions on the New Testament, 94.; cloth, 1s. 
KEy to each, 9d. 


SCIENCE. 


Dr. BREWER’S THEOLOGY IN SCIENCE; acom- 
plete Treatise on Geology, Physical Geography, Ethnology, 
or the Species of Man; Philology, or the Languages of 
Man, &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE TO SCIENCE. 
Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE: a Hand-Book 
of Physiological Science. By Dr. MANN. _ Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


129th 


| GUIDE TO ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 








With 


Diagrams. By Dr. MANN. Thick 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE STARRY 
HEAVENS. By Dr. MANN. 
Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


In Question and Answer. 


ILLUSTRATED GEOLOGY; or, Former Worlds, 
their Structure, Condition, and Inhabitants. By F. C. 
BAKEWELL. Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Dr. BREWER’S BOOK-KEEPING, BY SINGLE 
Entry. With the Civil Service Examination Questions. 
9th Edition, cloth, 2s. KEY, 2s. SET OF RULED BOOKS, §s. 

Dr. BREWER’S BOOK-KEEPING, BY DOUBLE 


Entry. New Edition, 2s. KEY, 2s. SET oF RULED 
Books, 5s. 








Dr. BREWER’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES. Con- 
taining the Statute Weights and Measures as now in actual 
use, and other Commercial Information. 6d. 


FARNELL’S RAPID ARITHMETIC. Is. 6d. 


VULGAR AND DECIMAL FRACTIONS. By the 
REv. S. TiTLow, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY. 


ALLISON’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY; for 
the use of the Nursery and Junior Classes. 205th Thousand. 
Revised to 1868. Stiff cover, 9d.; cloth boards, Is. 


FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY MADE EAsy. By | 


WitiraM ALpis. Thick 18mo, stiff covers, Is.; or, em- 
bossed cloth, Is. 4d.; with Maps, Is. 6d. 

CHILD’s PATHWAY THROUGH THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. In Question and Answer. With Heads of the 
Sovereigns. 6d. 

LEARNING TO READ: First Book for Children. 
Cloth back, 6d. 

BOND’s CHILD’S QUESTION BOOK OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 16th Edition, 18mo, stiff cover, 9d. ; cloth, Is. 

MARTIN’S INTELLECTUAL PRIMER; or, First 
Book for the Young. [Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 





| SCHOOLROOM POETRY. 





MARTIN’S INTELLECTUAL SPELLING BOOK; 
containing the Correct Spelling and Pronunciation of Ten 
Thousand Words. Cloth, Is. 


MARTIN’S INTELLECTUAL ExposIToR: the 


Meanings of Five Thousand Words, with Tables of Prefixes, 
Affixes, Primitive Roots, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


LYRICS FOR LITTLE ONES. Cloth, Is. 
18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THINGS OF EVERY-DAY USE; What they are, 


Where they come from, and How they are made. Cloth, Is. 


RuUDpD’s CLASS SINGING Book. With Exercises, 
&c. Sewed, 6d. Enlarged Edition, including Seventy-one 
Appropriate Rounds, 8vo, stiff cover, cloth back, Is. 6d. 


LONDON: JARROLD AND SONS, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Mrs. SEWELL’S POPULAR WORKS 


—_—_—EOeOS™ 


BALLADS FOR CHILDREN: including “ Motuer’s 
Last Worps,” ‘‘Our FATHER’S CARE,” and ‘‘ CHILDREN 
OF SUMMERBROOK.” Coloured Frontispiece and Illustra- 
tions on ‘Wood. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. ; 
or with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HOMELY BALLADS. 25th Thousand. Cloth, rs. 
STORIES IN VERSE. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 
CHILDREN OF SUMMERBROOK. 63rd Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


MOTHER'S LAST WORDS. 508rd Thousand. 2d.; 


or in enamelled wrapper, 3d. 


MOTHER'S LAST WORDS, ILLUSTRATED. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR FATHER’S CARE. 405th Thousand. 2d.; or 


in enamelled wrapper, 3d. 


THE LOST CHILD; a Ballad of English Life, for 
Mothers, Fathers, and Young Women. 2d. 


ISABEL GRAY; or, “ ‘The Mistress didn’t Know.” 2d. 





i ieee 


STORIES IN VERSE FOR REWARDS. Eighteen 
| Twopenny Books, with Coloured Wrappers, in Three Packets, 
at One Shilling each. Each Packet contains Six Books, 
assorted, enclosed in an ELEGANT ILLUMINATED ENVELOPE 


BY KRONHEIM. 


| A FOURTH PACKET, in a similar Envelope, containing 
*‘MOTHER’s LAST Worps, > ‘OuR FATHER’S CARE,’ &c. Is. 
Most acceptable School, Cottage, and Home Presents. 


| | ‘THE LITTLE FORESTER: a Ballad of the Olden 

| Time. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

| POOR BETSY RAYNER; the Power of Kindness. 

| 49th Thousand. 1d. 

| THE LADY’S DILEMMA. In Packets, 1s. per doz. 

| THE ROSE OF CHERITON. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 

| THY POOR BROTHER: Letters to a Friend on 
Helping the Poor. 9th Thousand. Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| PATIENCE HART’S FIRST EXPERIENCE IN 
| SERVICE. 20th Thousand. Handsome cloth boards, 2s. 





NEW & POPULAR BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE HEIR OF HAZLEWOOD; or, All Things Work 


together for Good to Them that Love God. Coloured || 


Frontispiece. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE GARDENERS: or Picture Truths for 


the Young. By HENRIETTA HAMPDEN. With Frontispiece. 
Foolscap 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JULIO: A TALE OF THE VAUDOIS. For Young 


Persons. By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, Author of *‘ Vaomi.’ ’Full- || 


page Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE OBSERVING EYE: Letters to Children on the 


Three Lowest Divisions of Animal Life. 6th and larger 
edition, with coloured Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


STORIES OF ENGLAND and her Forty Counties. 
By Mrs. THoMAs GELDART. 7th Edition, with coloured 
Feontiapiede and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND and its adjacent Islands. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART. 3rd edition, with coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


|| THE DAWN OF LIFE; or, Little Mildred’s Story, 
| told by Herself. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Frontispiece. 
| Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 

| STORIES OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
| AND GERMANY. By the Rev. B. G. Jouns. Frontispiece. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

| AUNT ANNIE’S TALES: The Water Lily—Santa 
Claus—The Druid’s Retreat—The Misletoe Bough. Frontis- 
piece. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


| ERNEST AND KATE; or, Love a Reality, not 
|| Romance. By Mrs. THoMas GELDART. With Frontispiece. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


| CONVERSATIONS ON THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE; 
Shewing that the Language of Scripture is in Unison with 
the Settled Discoveries of Modern Science. By the REv. 
EDWIN SIDNEY, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards. 
3s. 6d. 

HAPPY HALF-HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; or, 


Mary Jane and Bertie. Frontispiece. 1&mo, cloth, Is. 








FOR THE PULPIT, THE PLATFORM, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, AND THE FAMILY. 


A CYCLOPADIA 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


MoRAL & RELIGIOUS TRUTHS, 


Embracing the Best Thoughts of the Best Authors, 
Ancient and Modern. 
By the REV. JOHN BATE. 


FIFTH EDITION. Cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 6d.; 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 15s. ; half morocco, 18s. 











THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 


By the Rev. J. KIRK. 
Third Edition. Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 


LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


POPULAR HYMN BOOKS. 


SONGS OF PRAISE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This selection of 245 Hymns, printed in large, clear, 
and new type, contains in addition to the favourite 
standard hymns, those modern hymns so popular with 
children and teachers. Selected by a Committee of 
Sunday School Teachers. Price 2d.; strongly bound in 
cloth, 4d. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA. 


The PENNY Sunday School Hymn Book. 129 
FAVOURITE HYMNS, FOR CHILDREN. In clear bold 
type, Alphabetically arranged, with Index of Subjects. 
Stiff covers, One Penny ; embossed cloth, Twopence. 


| THE MISSION HYMN BOOK, 


226 FAVOURITE Hymns, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Suitable for Town Missions, Cottage Meetings, and 
| Week-Night Services. Price 2d., stiff covers; strongly 
| bound in cloth, lettered, 4d. 
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A LIBRARY 


FOR 


WORKING-MEN & THEIR FAMILIES 


Twelve Handsome Volumes, each with Beautifully Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Volume. 
Written in a genial spirit, their object is to stimulate to a cheerful and diligent discharge of the duties of life. It will 


be found that their tendency is so to enlighten their readers as to fit them for every important duty in 
relation to their families, and as citizens of a great empire. 


MOTHER'S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS, and other || STARTING IN LIFE, and other Tales. For Boys 
Tales. For Fathers and Mothers. and Girls. 


HOME HAPPINESS, and other Tales. THE POETRY OF HOME AND SCHOOL LIFE 
WHEN TO SAY “NO!” and other Tales. ‘For || THE PATHWAY OF HEALTH. 

Working Men. MARRIAGE BELLS, and other Tales. For Young 
THE HAPPY LIFE, and other Tales For Young Men and Women. 

Women. HOME! SWEET HOME! and other Tales. 
HOW TO RISE IN THE WORLD, and other Tales. || POPULAR READINGS. 

For Young Men. TALES IN RHYME. 

Each Volume suitable fora Present. The Set, including Lending Library Catalogue, in Handsome 
Box, with Glass Front, One Guinea. 
An admirable Present for a Minister or District Visitor. 








READING TO MAKE HAPPY HOMES! 
HOUSEHOLD TRAOTS for the PEOPLE. 


Twopence each, or in 12 Packets, Illuminated Envelopes, at One Shilling each. 


Supply information on Health, Home Happiness, Training of Children, and Social Morals, in the most interesting 
and attractive style of narrative and illustration. Suitable for Public and Cottage Readings. 


MORE THAN THREE MILLIONS ALREADY IN CIRCULATION. 
PACKET No. 1. contains— PACKET No. 5, | PACKET No. 9. 


Cottage Homes. Mother’s Last Words. | A Tale of a Dark Alley. 
Mother’s Trials and Triumphs. Village Children at Home. {| By Mrs. Company. 

The Starting in Life. For Boys. Village Children at School.{ Sewell. A Picture from the World’s History, 
The Happy Life. For Girls. The Happy School-Fellows. Perils in the Mine. 

My First Place. For Servants. How to Rise in the World. | How to Nurse the Sick. 

How do You Manage the Young Ones? || Life’s Battles—Men who have Won Them! A Tale of the Irish Famine, 


PACKET No. 2. PACKET No. 6. PACKET No. 10, 


How to Take Care of Number One. Never Despair. Household Verses. Home! Sweet Home! 

Are You Thinking of Getting Married? | The Sick Child’s Cry. Ditto. The Good Mother. 

Working Men’s Hindrances. || Work and Play. Ditto. | The Black Ditch (Sanitary) 
Household Management. | When to Say “No!” | What Shall I Do with My Money? 
A Short Yarn. For Sailors. Straightforwardness. Sunday Excursions, 

Daughters from Home. Men who have Fallen. Margery, the Martyr. 


PACKET No. 3. PACKET No. 7. PACKET No. 11. 


The Worth of Fresh Air. Whose Fault is it? Lost Days. 

The Use of Pure Water. Something Homely. Dear Children. 

The Value of Good Food. Our Father’s Care. By Mrs. Sewell. The Lost Child. By Mrs. Sewell. 
The Influence of Wholesome Drink. Scandal, Gossip, &c. A Mother's Legacy. 

The Advantage of Warm Clothing. The Day of Rest. Two Ways of Going to Market. 
The Gain of a Well-Trained Mind. Temptation. Household Happiness. 





PACKET No. 4. PACKET No. 8. PACKET No. 12. 


How to make the Most of Things. Household Troubles, How to Meet Them. || What can be done with Ten Shillings? 
Household Rhymes for Children. How do People Hasten Death? Beware! or the Effects of Gambling. 
Sons from Home. The Dangerous Way. God Always Hears. 

Kind Words for the Kitchen. How to ‘‘Get On” in Life, Kind Turns. 

Peace in the Household. The Secret of a Healthy Home. Paddle Your Own Canoe, 

Going A-Courting. Marriage Bells. The True Briton. 


Coenen eae 


LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE SILKS, MANTLES, AND FANGY DRESSES FOR SPRING. 


SIMPSON JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


+ win 76, 17, and 78, ST. PAUL’8 CHURCHYARD, beg to announce their 


G 

o opines NEW SPRING STOCK 

> ready for inspection, and respectfully solicit attention to the following 
SPECIALITIES :— 
PRIZE MEDAL| SILKS.—NEW FANCY STRIPES, from £1 15s. 6d. the dress; NEW 
. ; PLAIN COLOURS, from £2 2s.; NEW STRIPED GRO-GRAINS, 
RIIB : my Bublin from £2 2 6d.; BLACK GLACES, GR@-GRAINS, and DRAP- 
‘ k \ re -FKANCE (wear guaranteed). 
1867 S i — MA ITLES,—The “NEW cosTuMgs,” in Velveteen, Blue Serge, 
. ay) rH 5, aterproof Tweeds, an ack Silk. 
W, of FANCY DRESSES.—The NEW GRANITE and CHENI£ CAMLET, 
yw Me, A ‘ <s y \ cOKBYp, = 10s. 9d., and 12s, 9d. the dress of 12 yards, in all the New 
. A IL Wee ’ f. xtures. — 

$ ‘ a ' ‘ > Drapery, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Trimmings, &c. 
GLasadt: , Epinpord: FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. JAMES SPENCE & CO., Mercers and Drapers, 


76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Illuminated Catalogue, 
TUustrative and Descriptive Pamphlets, with samples of Work, sent free to| with Sketch of St. Paul’s and its Churchyard, by Geo. Augustus Sala, 
all pa~ts of the World. post free. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE’ 


THIS NEW MACHINE 


GAINED HIGHEST PRIZE, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 


AND MORE FIRST-CLASS PREMIUMS 
DURING THE PAST YEAR THAN ANY OTHER. 


It is without doubt the best for Family Use, because it is the simplest in construction, best made, tasiest to learn, 
and least liable to get out of order. It makes the Lock-stitch, and we guarantee it to do a greater range of work, 
without change, than any Machine in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
41, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER: 94, DEANSGATE. GLASGOW: 73%, SAUCHIKHALL STREET. 


MKS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Mrs. 8. A: Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
én one bottle, and the price is reduced to Siz Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, inducing new prewth. arresting the fall, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear- 
ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 

is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &. 


DEPOT, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Fomish  OETZMANN a co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
Your House FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &. 


: A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free, 
Throughout. 67,69, 71, & 73, Hampstead RdS near Tottenham-Court-Rd. ~ 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. PARIS EXPOSITION, isi. 
___-_____ WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL IN ) Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
: a their Consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, With the Jurors’ very fla ‘ 
Sore Throats, or yg A a A recommendation, — 
first and best remedy is ING’ “ Ps 
aS LOZENGES, ohh ote daily recommenied by z & Perfection of 
al the ee — the most emi- > Preparation. 
it of ma ns e b 
-~u-pdgpertetesed St. Paul's Cathedral. 8 id every- 
“ Sm,—I have much pleasure in recommending where. 
your Lzenges to those who may be distressed | ° 
with Hoarseness. They have afforded merelief on | -Aieae plog 
several occasions when poenee fe able to i from 
the effects of Catarrh. nkthey wou very . 
= wuseful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public &y 0OT IF ge 
Orators. “Tam, ir, yours faithfully, : [SUIpssoxX| ,, : yodey rome 
“To Mr. Keating. “ THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral.” basses SERIA EEA 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; tins, 2. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. ‘popreas Tepen ezLlg 4109 
T. KEATING, Chemist a ‘ 
19, Br. Pavt's CaurcuyarD, LONpon. "sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 298t NOILIGIHXH NOACNO T 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6, 5s. Od. to the 


Arilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY tare 


Sa aa a a aan 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, t to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864 




















CS  —— SAUCES, JAMS, 
/ LEA & PERRINS® TABLE DELICACIES, 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Of the Highest Quality, 4 


i MANUFACTURED BY 
Pronounced q Be careful OS'§. 

| by Connoisseurs bal ¢ to ask for | SES q 

nme omy FS Uke a BUAGKWELE | 


eo SAUCE, : PURVEYORS T0 THE QUEEN. 


i a 


ne. * See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and Sold retail in all parts of the World, and 


= stopper. _ Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, WwW 
: and by all dealers in Sauces. holesale at the Manufactory, 


| BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
LEA & PERRINS, 


WORCESTER. 


by. scescosspocapsasncensenessadeias teecanadbunastrecpesictinseseseseee 



































